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THE PRYOR'S BANK, FULHAM. 


Nestiinc in trees beneath the old 
tower of Fulham Church, which has 
been recently so judiciously repaired 
by Mr. George Godwin, there may 
be seen from Putney Bridge a re- 
markable group of houses, the most 
conspicuous of which will be con- 
jectured from a passing glance to be- 
long to the Cockney Gothic tribe. 
This house, a pet kind of place of the 
Strawberry Hill class, is called the 
Pryor’s Bank, and its history can be 
told in much less than one hundredth 
part of the space that a mere cata- 
logue of the objects of interest which 
it contained or contains would occu- 
py. In fact, the whole edifice, from 
the kitchen to the bed-rooms, is a 
museum, arranged with a view to 
pictorial effect; and if it were to be 
called “the Museum of British An- 
tiquities” it would be found more 
worthy of the name than the na- 
tional institution so designated. 
Rich as that collection is in the 
classic works of Italy and Greece and 
the mysterious remains (until re- 
cently) of ancient Egypt; specimens 
illustrative of Norman, Saxon, Ro- 
mano- British, and Celtic manners, 
tastes, and manufactures are sought 
for in vain in the building nominally 
appropriated by the nation for their 
reception, arrangement, and pre- 
servation. Equaily deficient is the 
British Museum in medieval anti- 
quities, and the consequence is, that 
the artist who desires truthful- 
ness in an English work knows not 
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where to seek for the necessary in- 
formation, 

In a print, published about forty 
years since, by J. Edington, 64 
Gracechurch Street, of 


Foruam Cuurcn, 


as seen from the river, the ancient 
aspect of the modern Pryor’s Bank is 
reserved. The situation of this 
Car residence having attracted 
the fancy of Mr. Walsh Porter, he 
purchased it, raised the building by 
an additional story, replaced its lat- 
ticed casements by windows of co- 
loured glass, and fitted the interior 
with grotesque embellishments and 
theatrical decorations; and here he 
had frequently the honour of re- 
ee 
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ceiving and entertaining the late king, 
George IV., when Prince of Wales. 
It was then called 


Vine Corract,* 


and having been disposed of by Mr. 
Porter, became, in 1813, the ieee 
of Lady Hawarden; and, subse- 
quently, of William Holmes, Esq., 
M.P., who sold it to Mr. Baylis and 
Mr. Lechmere Whitmore about 1834. 

By them a luxurious vine which 
covered the exterior was cut down, 
and the cottage, named after it, re- 

laced by a modern antique house. 

Ir. Baylis being a true antiquary, 
his good taste induced him to respect 
neglected things, when remarkable as 
works of art, and inspired him and 
his friend Mr. Whitmore with the 
wish to collect and preserve some of 
the many fine specimens of ancient 
manufacture that had found their 
way into this country from the Con- 
tinent, as well as to rescue from de- 
struction relics of old England. In 
the monuments and carvings which 
had been removed from dilapidated 
churches, and in the furniture which 
had been turned out of the noble 
mansions of England—the “ Halls” 
and “old Places” —Mr. Baylis saw the 
tangible records of the history of his 
country ; and, desirous of upholdin 
such memorials, he gleaned a rich 
harvest from the lumber of brokers’ 
shops, and saved from oblivion arti- 
cles illustrative of various tastes and 
periods, that were daily in the course 
of macadamisation or of being con- 
sumed for firewood. 
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The materials thus acquired were 
freely used by him in the construction 
of a mew building upon the site of 
Vine peng and adapted with con- 
siderable skill; but when neither 
the vine nor the cottage were in 
existence, it appeared to Mr. Baylis 
ridiculous to allow a misnomer to 
attach itself to the spot. After due 
deliberation, therefore, respecting the 
situation upon a delightful bank of 
gravel, and the association which an 
assemblage of ecclesiastic carvings 
and objects connected with “ monkish 
memories,” there collected, were likely 
to produce upon the mind, the new 
house was styled the “ Pryor’s Bank.” 
But however characteristic and care- 
fully selected this appellation might 
have been, that it was at first mis- 
understood or misrepresented by the 
facetious natives of Fulham is proved 
from a Putney tradesman inquiring 
to what extent Messrs. Pryors’ bank 
would discount good bills! 

As Horace Walpole’s villa was ce- 
lebrated by the Earl of Bath, so the 
charms of the Pryor’s Bank have 
been sung in “the last new ballad on 
the Fulham regatta "—a jeu d’esprit 
circulated at an entertainment given 
by the hospitable owners in 1843 : — 


“ Strawberry Hill has pass’d away, 
Every house must have its day ; 
So in antiquarian rank 
Up sprung here the Pryor’s Bank, 
Full of glorious tapestry ,— 

Full as well as house can be = 
And of carvings old and quaint, 
Relics of some mitre’d saint, 
’T is—I hate to be perfidious— 
’T is a house most sacrilegious. 


Glorious, glowing painted glass, 
What its beauty can surpass ? 
Shrines bedeck’d with gems we see, 
Overhung by canopy 

Of embroider’d curtains rare— 
Wondrous works of time and care ! 
Up stairs, down stairs, in the hall, 
There is something great or small 
To attract the curious eye 

Into it to rudely pry. 


Here some niche or cabinet 

Full of rarities is set ; 

Here some picture—“ precious bit” — 
There’s no time to dwell on it ; 
Bronzes, china—all present 

Each their own sweet blandishment. 


* Copied from a picture in oil in the possession of George Bunnett, Esq. of 
Fulham. 
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But what makes our pleasure here, 
Is our welcome and our cheer ; 
So I’ll not say one bit more,— 
Long live Baylis and Whitmore!” 


To convey any thing like a com- 
plete idea of the Pryor’s Bank and 
its treasures would require more re- 
search and more extensive aid from 
the pencil than it is within the power 
ofa journal to afford. As well might 
the morning visitor endeavour to 
comprehend and appreciate its va- 
rious details, as a sketch like the pre- 
sent attempt to describe eve int 
deserving of notice. Indeed, S it 
spoken with the most sincere respect 
for the knowledge and taste of the 
collectors, they themselves do not 
seem to be aware of the inestimable 
value of the articles they have accu- 
mulated and endeavoured to appro- 
sy to modern meas for they 

ave sometimes trifled with them as 
with worthless toys, satiated by the 
extent, variety, and beauty of their 
extraordinary acquisitions. 

This may aoa like the inflated 
statement of an auctioneer, what is 
vulgarly called “a puff,” but it is 
only the sober truth, which, before 
entering the house, we wish to dis- 
cuss with you, gentle reader, in a 
quiet walk along the garden-terrace, 
laved to its verdant slope by the 
brimming Thames. Su pores then, 
we leave those beantife climbing 
plants —they are Chilian creepers 
that so profusely wanton on the 
sunny wall—and turning sharply 
round 





Aw Anowe or tue River Front, 


cut at once, by the most direct walk, 
the parties who in luxurious idle- 
ness have assembled about 


uiphesr 
OT TIT Sa oe 


bey 
i 





Tue Garven Fountain; 


and, lest such folk should attempt 
to interrupt us in our sober purpose, 
let us not stop to see or admire any 
thing, until we reach the bay-win- 
dow summer-house at the end of the 
terrace. “ How magnificent are those 
chestnut-trees !” I hear you exclaim ; 
‘and this old bay-window ?” 

Ay, this summer-house which now 
shelters us, and those noble balusters 
which protectthenorthern termination 
of the terrace, how many thoughts 
do they conjure up in the mind! 
These balusters belonged to the 
main staircase of Winchester House. 
Do you remember Winchester House 
in Broad Street, in the good city of 
London, the residence of “ the loyal 
Paulets?” Perhaps not. There is, 
however, a print of its last appear- 
ance in the Gentleman's Magazine 
for April, 1839, and by which you 
will at once identify this summer- 
house as the bay-window of the 
principal apartment. Indeed the 
editor tells you that “the greater 
part of the remaining ornamental 
wood-work has been purchased by 
Thomas Baylis, Esq., ¥'.S.A., who 1s 
fitting - with it the kitchen and 
some of the new rooms of his house, 
Prior’s Bank, Fulham.” 

It is stated in the same magazine, 
that in 1828 the motto of the Pau- 
lets’, AYMES LOYAULTE, was to be 
seen in the windows of the principal 
apartment on the first floor, in yel- 
low letters, disposed in diagonal 
stripes; which motto, it is added, 
“‘was probably put there by the loyal 
Marquis of Wiadkecten, in the time 
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of Charles I., by whom the same sen- 
tence was inscribed in every window 
of his residence at Basing House, in 
Hants, which he so gallantly de- 
fended against the Parliamenta- 
rians.”* 

Now, is it not more probable that 
the recollection of this motto in the 
windows of: his paternal mansion, 
conveyed through the medium of co- 
loured glass, indelibly stamped by 
sunshine (or daguerreotyped, as we 
should now term it) upon the youth- 
ful mind of the gallant marquis those 
feelings of devoted loyalty which in- 
fluenced his future conduct, and led 
him to inscribe with the point of his 
diamond ring, the same motto upon 
the windows of Basing House? Be 
this as it may, it is gratifying to 
know that many of the panes of 
= which bore that glorious yellow 
etter motto in Winchester House, 
at the period when it was doomed to 
be taken down, are preserved, having 
been with good taste presented to 
the present Marquis of Winches- 
ter; and two or three which were 
overlooked have come into the pos- 
session of Lord Augustus Fitzclar- 
ence. But much of the diamond- 
shaped glass in this bay-window, as 
it now stands upon the terrace of the 
Pryor’s Bank, is ancient, and ve 
curious. You cannot fail to remar 
the quaint window-latch, termed 


“ A Torn Bucks.” 


Had we time to linger here, how 
amusing it would be to attempt to 
decipher the monograms, and names, 
and verses inscribed upon the vari- 
ous pomenenran panes of glass, 
which practically exemplify the 
phrase of “ diamond cut diamond.” 
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The fragments of the old Royal 
Exchange, with a Burmese cross- 
legged idol perched thereon—the urn 
to the memory of “ poor Banquo ;” 
the green- house, with its billiard- 
table, and even 


Aw Atcove, 


the most charming spot in “the wide 
world” to talk sentiment in, must not 
detain us from returning to another 


ANGLE or THE River Front, 


after glancing at which, we will at 
once enter the outer hall or passage, 





* John, the 5th Marquis of Winchester, sustained a siege in his seat at Basing 
from August 1643 to 16th October, 1645, when the place was taken by storm and 
burned to the ground, “‘ money, jewels, and household stuff” being found therein to 
the value of 200,000/., among which was a rich bed worth 14,0001. 
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wainscotted with oak and lined above 
with arras. This is separated from 
the inner hall by 


An Oak Screen, 


which was usually guarded upon 
gala nights by most respectable 
“ Beef-eaters,” who required the pro- 
duction of invitation cards from all 
visitors. They permit us to pass 
without question ; and that is a very 
proper example for you to follow, and 
a good reason why you should not 
question me too closely :— 


* Do you think that I 
Came here to be the Pryor’s Bank direc- 
tory ?” 


You must use your own eyes, and 
judge for yourself. I will tell you, 
however, all that I know as briefly 
as possible, and point out whatever 
occurs to me in our scamper, for a 
scamper it can only be termed: just 
such a kind of run as a person makes 
through London who has come up 
by railroad to see all its wonders in a 
week. But I cannot allow you to ex- 
amine so closely that curiously carved 
oak chimney-piece in the inner hall, 
although I admit that it may be as 
early as Henry VIII.’s time, and 
those interesting old portraits. Where 
shall we begin ? You wish to inspect 
every thing. Suppose, then, we com- 
mence with the kitchen, and steam it 
up stairs to the dormitories, going at 
the rate of a high-pressure engine. 
You are already aware that the 
kitchen was panelled with oak from 
the drawing-room of Winchester 
House, and now you see the whole 
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- of fitting-up accords with that 
of “bygone days.” Look, for in- 
stance, towards the 


VS 


Se 


Kircnen Winpow, 


and you will find that the various 
cupboards, presses, and dressers— 
even the cooking utensils—corre- 
spond; but, although modern im- 
provements have not been lost sight 
of, antique forms have been retained. 
Let one example suffice, that of 


Aw Ancient Griprron, 


< beautiful and elaborate workmun- 
ship. 

The history of the plates and 
dishes displayed in this kitchen would 
afford an opportunity for a disserta- 
tion on the rise and progress of the 
fine arts in this country, as they 
present most curious and important 
specimens of early drawing, painting, 
and poetry. The old English plate 
was a square piece of wood, which 
indeed is not quite obsolete et the 
present hour. The improvement 
upon this primitive plate was a cir- 
cular platter, with a raised edge; 
but there were also thin, circular, 
flat plates of beech-wood in use for 
the dessert or confection, and they 
were gilt and painted upon one side 
and inscribed with pious, or instruc- 
tive, or amorous mottos, suited to the 
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taste of the society in which they 
were produced. Such circular plates 
are now well known to antiquaries 
under the name of “ roundels,” and 
were at one time generally supposed 
by them to have eee used = cards 
for fortune-telling, or playing with 
at questions and answers. More 
sober research into their origin and 
use shews that they were painted and 
decorated with conventional patterns 
by nuns, who left blank s for 
the mottos, to be caaaliel by the 
more learned monks; and a set of 
these roundels generally consisted of 
twelve. As specimens of the style 
of these mottos about the time of 
Henry VII. or VIII. the following 
may be taken :— 


* W@iheresoeber thou trabeleste, 
Este, Meste, Norihe, or Southe, 
Learne never to looke 
A geben horsse in the mouthe.” 


“Tn friends ther ps flatterp, 
Tn men [pttell trust, 
Thoughe fapre they proffer 

Thep be offten unjuste.” 


There are many sets of verses for 
roundels extant in manuscript, and a 
few have been printed; indeed, it 
appears likely that to the love for 
this species of composition we owe 
Tusser’s Five Hundred Points of 
Good Husbandry, and most of his 
other admonitory verses. 

After the Reformation coloured 
prints superseded the painted and 
manuscript “ poesies” of the nuns and 
monks, and the elder De Passe, and 
other artists of the period of James I. 
and Charles I., produced a variet 
of oval and circular engravings, whic 
were — upon roundels and var- 
nished over. The subjects generally 
selected were those which naturally 
arranged themselves into a set of 
twelve, as the months. By the Puri- 
tans the beechen roundels thus de- 
corated were regarded with especial 
dislike, and they returned to the use 
of the unadorned trencher and “ Godly 
platter.” When “the Merry Mo- 
narch” was restored he brought over 
with him from Holland plates and 
dishes manufactured at Delft, where 
the porcelain known as Faenza, Fai- 
ence, Majolica, and Fynlina ware, 
made during the fifteenth century in 
the North of Italy, and upon the 
embellishments of which, according to 
Lamartiniére, the pencils of Raffaelle, 
Giulio Romana, and the Caracci were 
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employed, had been successfully, al- 
though coarsely imitated. And it 
must be confessed that many of the 
old Dutch os. dishes, and bowls, 
upon the kitchen-shelves of the 
Pryor’s Bank deserve to be admired 
for boldness of design, effective com- 
binations of colour, and the manual 
dexterity displayed in the execution 
of the patterns. The superior deli- 
cacy of the porcelain of China, which 
about this time began to be imported 
freely into England from the East, 
caused it to preferred to the 
“Dutch ware,” and the consequence 
of international commerce was, that 
the Chinese imitated Euro de- 
vices and patterns upon their porce- 
lain, probably with the view of ren- 
dering the article more acceptable in 
the Dutch and English markets. 
But while the Chinese were imi- 
tating us we were copying their style 
of art in the potteries of Stafford- 
shire, with the commercial manufac- 
turing advantage given by the power 
of transferring a print to the clay 
over the production of the same 
effect by means of the pencil, an idea 
no doubt suggested by our roundels 
of Charles the First’s time, and which 
process became of the same relative 
importance as printing to manuscript. 
This was the origin of our common 
blue-and-white plate, or what is 
known as “the willow pattern,” 
where 


‘** Walking through their groves of trees, 
Blue bridges and blue rivers, 
Little think those three Chinese 

They'll soon be smash’d to shivers.” 


The popularity of this porcelain 
pattern must not be ascribed to su- 
perior beauty or cheapness, for to the 
eye of taste surely a pure plain white 
plate is infinitely superior to an un- 
feeling copy of a Chinese pagoda, 
bridge, a willow-tree “in blue 
print.” The fact is that the bugbear 
of a vulgar mind—* fashion”—long 
rendered it imperative upon every 
good housewife and substantial house- 
holder to keep up a certain dinner- 
set of earthenware, consisting of two 
soup-tureens and a relative propor- 
tion of dishes and vegetable-dishes, 
with covers, soup-plates, dinner- 
plates, and dessert-plates, which were 
all to correspond ; and should any ac- 
cidental breakage of crockery take 
place, it was a manufacturing trick 
to make it a matter of extra-pro- 
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portionate expense and difficulty 
readily to replace the same unless it 
happened to be of “the blue willow 
pattern.” The practice, however, of 
using for the dessert-service, plates of 
Worcester china painted by hand, 
and the execution of many of which 
as works of art call for our admira- 
tion as much as any enamel, created 
a taste for forming what are called 
harlequin sets, among which if a few 
plates happen to be 


** Smash'd to shivers” 


the value of the whole set is only pro- 

rtionately depreciated, and what 
ies been broken may perhaps be ad- 
vantageously replaced. 

Nay, don’t yawn! If you like, 
we will return to the inner hall, and 
from it at once enter the library, or 
breakfast-room. 

What are you about? You should 
not have touched so thoughtless] 
that “brass inkstand,” as you call 
it. It is actually 


or holy box, which once contained 
the host, and was considered “ so 
sacred, that upon the march of armies 
it was especially prohibited from 
theft.” We are told that Henry V. 
delayed his army for a whole day to 
discover the thief who had stolen 
one. You may admire the pictures 
as much as you please; they are odd 
and hard-looking portraits to my eye ; 
but they are historically curious, and 
clever, too, for theirage. Could you 
only patiently listen to a discussion 
= the characters of the originals 
of the portraits that have hung upon 
these walls, or the volumes that have 
filled these shelves; you might gain 
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a deeper insight into the workings of 
the human heart than, perhaps, you 
would care to be instructed by. 
There were in the next room — the 
dining-room — into which we may 
proceed when you please, for only 


\ 
Hy 

i] 

ii 

’ ay 


KG) 


Supine Door 


between the library and dining-room 
are they separated — such pictures ! 
an seqnesnnaien “ Henry VIII.,” 
by Holbein; a “ Queen Mary,” by 
Lucas de Heere, from the collection 
of the late Mr. Dent ; and a glorious 
“ Elizabeth,” that had belonged to 
Nathaniel Rich of Eltham, who we 
know from the particulars of sale that 
were in the Augmentation Office, was 
the purchaser of Eltham Palace, 
when disposed of by the parliament 
after the death of Charles I.; and we 
also know from St pe’s Annals of the 
Reformation, that “Elizabeth visited 
Eltham and passed some days there 
in 1559, and that she made her fa- 
vourite Sir Christopher Hatton keeper 
of the royal palace there. 

“You should not disturb those 
books; you will look in vain for the 
publication of George IIT.’s “ Illus- 
tration of Shakspeare,” and corrected 
in the autograph of the king for ase- 
condedition. How remarkable are the 
opinions entertained by his Majesty 
respecting Doctors Johnson and 
Franklin, and how curious are some 
of the notes! This book is the true 
history of his reign, and would be 
worth to us fifty black-letter Caxtons. 
Mr. Thorpe of Piccadilly can tell 
you all about it. Oh, never mind 
that manuscript in its old French 
ae and those exquisitely- 
wrought silver clasps, and dear old 
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Horace Walpole’s books. 
enter the 


We must 


Drninc-rooo. 


Here sit down in this 
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and look around you for five minutes. 
This chair Mr. Baylis picked up in 
Lincoln, and the curtains beside it; 
they came from Strawberry Hill, and 
are of genuine Spitalfields damask. 
There is no such damask to be had 
now. Eighty years ago were these 
curtains manufactured, and yet they 
are in most excellent condition. The 
greater portion of the Gothic oak 
panelling around us originally formed 
the back of the stalls in the beautiful 
chapel of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
During the late repairs this panelling 
was removed and sold. Much of it 
was purchased by the Marquess of 
Salisbury for Hatfield House, and 
the remainder Mr. Baylis bought. 
More of the oak panelling in the 
room, especially the elaborately- 
wrought specimens and the rich 
tracery work, have been obtained 
from Canterbury Cathedral, York 
Minster, St. Mary’s Coventry, and 
other churches. 


Tue Cuimsey-riece 


is a rich composition of ancient cary- 
ing; the canopy came from St. Mi- 
chael’s Church, Coventry, and in the 
niches are some fine figures of the 
kings and queens of England. The 


fire-back is an interesting relic, as it 
is the original one placed in the great 
dining-hall of Burghley House, by 
Elizabeth's minister, whose arms are 


upon it, with the date 1575. The 
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sideboard, with its canopy of oak, 
assimilates with the fitting of the 
room, and had upon its shelves a 
glittering display of ancient glass and 
early plate. Salvers and cups of sin- 
gular forms and beautiful shapes arose 
proudly up, one above the other, 
with dishes of Raphaelle ware beneath 
them. But I cannot help seeing that 
the steel-clad knight, who keeps 
guard in a recess by the sideboard, 


attracts more of your attention. The 
effigy is an excellent suit of fluted 
armour of Henry VIL.th’s time ; and 
in the opposite recess, those huge 
drinking-vessels are only an honest 
old English 


Learnern Brack Jack aND AN 
Inon Juc: 


the former from St. Cross, Winchester, 


the latter from the castle of some Ger- 
man baron, and full of feudalcharacter. 
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As for the other relics in the din- 
ing-room, I will only particularise 
two or three more; and they are a 
pair of round and solid well-carved 
pendents from the chancel of the 
church of Stratford-on-Avon, which 
have been removed from their original 
station immediately over the tomb of 
Shakspeare ; and are now, as you see, 
inverted and used here as foot-stools. 


« Think of that, Master Brooke!” 


The other relic is that matchless piece 
of sculptured oak which represents 
the Emperor 


Ruvotrns IL., 


the size of life (five feet six inches in 
height), and which was brought from 
Aix la Chapelle by the late Sir 
Herbert Taylor. What may have 
been its former history I cannot tell 
you, but it resembles in execution 
the exquisite Gothic figures in the 
chimney-piece of the town-hall at 
Bruges. 

Are you willing to forsake the 
thoughtful soberness of antique oak- 
panelling for the tinsel of Venetian 
gold and the richness of Genoa vel- 
vet, Florentine tapestry, and Persian 
arras? Ifso, we will ascend to the 
drawing-rooms and gallery. But 
stay a moment and permit this lady 
and oddly-dressed gentleman to pass 
us on their exit from the gallery, 
where they have been rehearsing 
some charming entertainment for the 
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evening, or getting up some piece of 
fanciful mummery to amuse the idle 
guests who have congregated around 
the garden fountain. ‘The light is 
not favourable for seeing all the pic- 
tures that deserve inspection on the 
staircase— you had better ascend; and 
now having reached the 


WH hoss bo 555 os 


Heap OF THE SEMI-STAIRCASE, 


our course is along this lobby to the 
opposite door-way, which is that of 


‘Tue Drawinc-room. 


Let us enter at once, and in our 
tour of the Pryor’s Bank regard the 
ante-drawing-room as a kind of mid- 
dle or passage-room, belonging either 
to the gallery or the drawing-room. 
I admit that the arrangement of the 
house, which, however, is very sim- 
ple, appears puzzling at first; the 
reason of this is, that the senses are 
often deceived, from mirrors here and 
there being so judiciously arranged, 
that they reflect at happy angles ob- 
jects which would otherwise escape 
observation. Itis impossible to con- 
vey an idea of the whole effect of the 
Pryor’s Bank, made up as it has been 
of carvings of unrivalled richness, 
grace, and variety, solemn and gro- 
tesque. Statues are there, some of 
the highest class of art, others which 
belong to an early Gothic period, and 
yet an harmonious effect has been 
produced. Where will you take up 
your position for a general view? At 
the other end ? or in the 
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Oriet Winpow LOOKING ON THE 
Bisnor’s Wax ? 


a if it were not for that richly 
gut 


Venetian Tabie, 


the companion to which is in the 
possession of the Earl of Harrington, 
we might have an excellent view of 
that magnificently embellished recess, 
upon the merits of which Mr. Baylis 
is commenting to another oddly equip- 
ped gentleman. There certainly is 
something going forward in the 
fancy-dress way? On this Venetian 
table stands a French astronomical 
clock ; upon it are silver medallions 
of Louis XIII. and XIV., and among 
its ornaments the monograms of 
these monarchs appear. Here, come 
this way, we may as well om up 
something of the history of this 
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Tapestriep Recess. 


The canopy and seats of which, and 
the three ae recesses in the draw- 
ing-room, are fashioned out of the 
remains of a large throne or dais 
brought from Florence, and which 
had belonged to the Medici family. 
The materials are of the richest possi- 
ble kind, being flowers of floss silk 
upon a ground-work of gold thread, 
interspersed with silver. The effect 
produced by this combination is gor- 
geous in the extreme. “ And those 
figures ?” ‘That nearest the eye is a 
statue of the Emperor Rudolph of 
Hapsburgh, admirably carved in oak, 
the armour is of silver damasked with 
gold. The other figure, and a corre- 
ome one on the opposite side of 
the room, represent Gothic queens, 
whose robes have been restored in 
the illuminated style of decoration. 
“And the tapestry in the recess?” 
Listen to what Mr. Baylis is saying. 
“ Thinking over it,” remarked Sir 
Bulwer Lytton to me, “I have very 
little doubt but that my guess was 
right—that the fisherman is meant 
for Antony and the lady for Cleo- 
patra ; it Was a favourite story in the 
middle ages, how Antony, wishing 
to surprise Cleopatra with his success 
in angling, employed a diver to fix 
fishes on his hook. Cleopatra found 
him out, and, in turn, employed a 
diver of her own to put waggishly a 
salt (sea) fish on his hook.” The 
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story is in Plutarch, and the popula- 
rity of the anecdote may be seen by 
the use Shakspeare makes of it. Char- 
mian says,— 


“ °T was merry when 
You wagered on your angling; when 
your diver 


Did hang a salt fish on his hook, which he 
With fervency, drew up.”* 


It is no doubt correctly conjectured 
by Sir Bulwer Lytton, that many 
subjects in tapestry (not Scriptural) 
have their explanation in Plutarch, 
the fashionable classic source of tale 
and legend for our fathers of the 
middle ages. Shakspeare, it need 
scarcely be observed, depends on him 
for all his classic plots; and he was 
no less a favourite on the Continent 
than with us. If you observe the 
attitude and expression of Cleopatra, 
for so we will consider her, you will 
perceive that there is something im- 
pressive, as well as smiling, about her 
which would suit the words she is 
supposed to have uttered, when she 
had laughed sufficiently at the trick 
she played him, and which, to the 
best of my recollection, ran thus, 
“ Leave fishing to us smaller poten- 
tates; your angling should be for 
cities and kingdoms.” 

Every article of the furniture 
merits your attention. Here is 


A Venetian Cuair, 


It is one of a set of twenty-six, with 
a sofa, brought from the Gradenigo 
Palace, and is carved and gilt all 
over,—the back, and seat, and cush- 
ions for the arms, being Genoa red 
velvet. Fourteen of these chairs, 


* Antony and Cleopatra, act ii. sc. 5. 
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with the sofa, are in this room ; the 
other twelve were purchased by the 
Earl of Lonsdale. 

Vases of Dresden China, marque- 
terie tables, and 


A Surint 


of gilt carved work at one end of the 
room, reflected in mirrors of gigantic 
dimensions, dazzle the senses; and 
its ceiling studded with blue and gold 
pendants, and its walls all —— 
over with quaint devices like the 
pages of a missal. Indeed the draw- 
ing-room of the Pryor’s Bank seems 
to be more like some scene in an 
enchanted palace, than in an every- 
day residence upon the bank of the 
river Thames. 


Tue ANniIE-RooM 


is not less splendidly furnished. 
Its ceiling is even more elaborately 
embellished than that of the draw- 
ing-room, for the heads of mitred 
abbots, jolly monks, and demure 
nuns look down upon us from each 
intersection of the groining. 
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A Frorentine Carnet, 


of mosaic work in lapis lazuli, pietra 
dura, topaz, agates, &c.; chairs 
which belonged to Queen Elizabeth ; 
and among other pictures, an un- 
doubted one by Janssen, of “ Charles 
If. dancing at the Hague,” must not 
detain us, although it be a duplicate 
of the celebrated picture in the posses- 
sion of her Majesty, with which the 
history of this is completely identical, 
both having been purchased from the 
same individual at the same period. 

“ And that portrait of Elizabeth ?” 
It was given by Charles II. to Judge 
Twysden. “ And that other por- 
trait?” Yes, it is Lord Monteagle; 
not of Exchequer documentary fame, 
but of Gunpowder Plot notoriety. 
And there are portraits of Katharine 
of Aragon and Prince Arthur from 
Strawberry Hill. I positively cannot 
allow you to dwell on that chimney- 
piece of Raphaelle design, carved in 
oak and coloured in ultra-marine and 
gold. 

I entirely agree with you in think- 
ing it a pity that the vast labours of 
our ancestors — things upon which 
they bestowed so much time and 
thought — should be blown into ob- 
livion by the mere breath of fashion. 
How much nobler is the fashion to 
respect, cherish, and admire them ! 

And now we are within the gallery, 
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and look upon the ante-room through 
the 


Private Entrance, 


and in another second we might be 
within the 


Bay-Wnpow or tHE GALuery ; 


for, place those sketches together at a 
right angle, side by side, and the 
part of the sofa which appears in one, 
is only the continuation of the same 
seat in the other. But this must not 
make you think that the Pryor’s 
Bank is but a miniature affair, or 
give you a contemptible idea of the 
size. You should rather take your 
general notion of the proportions of 
the gallery from a glance at that lady 
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who is studying with so much atten- 
tion the part she has undertaken to 
enact, and look up as to the com- 
parative height of the window at the 
top compartments made up of ancient 
painted glass, charged with the arms 
of some of the medieval kings of 
england, among which you cannot 
fail to notice those of Richard III. 
Those two elaborately-wrought lan- 
terns which depend from the groined 
ceiling, formerly hung in the Gothic 
conservatory of Carlton House, and 
the recesses of the walls are adorned 
with eleven full-length portraits of 
kings and queens of Spain painted 
upon leather. 

Look at those ebony and ivory 
couches, and this ebony chair, from 
which justice was formerly meted out 
by the Dutch and English rules to 
the Cingalese ; and see here this great 
chair, so profusely carved and cush- 
ioned with rich black velvet worked 
with gold. It is said to have been the 


Exveciorat Coronation Cuarr 
or Saxony, 


and the date assigned to it in that 
agreeable periodical the Builder is 
1620. The armorial bearings em- 
broidered upon the back would pro- 
bably settle the question, but I know 
little of foreign heraldry beyond the 
fact that sufficient attention is not 
paid to it in this country. 

Attached to the gallery at the op- 
posite end of the lobby from which 
we entered the drawing-room, there 
is a boudoir, or robing-room—a per- 
fect gem in its way. You have only 
to touch this spring, and that picture 
starts from the wall and affords us 
free egress. Just take one peep into 
this fairy boudoir. 
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There hangs against the wall 


Ne tt Gwynne's Mirror. 


in its curious frame of needlework. 
Oh! You wish to take a peep at 
yourself in Nelly’s looking-glass ? 
Odds, fish! mind you do not overset 
that basset table of Japan manufac- 
ture—another Strawberry Hill relic. 
Now, are you satisfied ? Those beau- 
tiful enamels, and that charmin 

Bermudian brain stone, the wonderfu 
network of which infinitely exceeds 
the finest lace? Well, I must ad- 
mit that some philosophy is required 
to feel satisfied when revelling among 
the ornaments of palaces, the trea- 
sures of monasteries, and the decora- 
tions of some of the proudest man- 
sions of antiquity; and did we not 
turn our eyes and regard the in- 
finitely superior works of Nature, 
alike bountifully spread before the 
poor and the rich man, the heart 
might feel an inward sickening at the 
question. 

Though within the walls of the 
Pryor’s Bank, or any other human 
habitation, all that is rich in art may 
be assembled, without the wish to 
turn these objects to a beneficial pur- 
pose, they become only a | of 
care; but when used to exalt and 
refine the national taste, they confer 
an immortality upon the possessor, 
and render him a benefactor to his 
species ; when used, also, as accesso- 
ries to the cultivation of kindly sym- 
pathies and the promotion of social 
enjoyment, they are objects of public 
utility. The revival of old-fashioned 
English cordiality, especially at 
Christmas, had been al ays a fa- 
vourite idea with the owners of the 
Pryor’s Bank, and it is now six years 
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since they gave an entertainment 
which, like 


** O’Rourke’s noble feast, will ne’er be 
forgot 

By those who were there or those who 
were not.” 


They were fortunate in securing the 
aid of Theodore Hook, of pleasant — 
and, alas! of painful memory, who 
was their neighbour, with that of some 
other friends and acquaintances, who 
thoroughly entered into the whim of 
a olden times by the enact- 
ment of masques and other mum- 
meries. 

Hook, in his manuscript journal of 
Thursday, the 26th December, 1839, 
notes that he was engaged to dine 
with Lady Quentin at Kew,— 


“‘Weather dreadful, so resolved to 
write her an excuse and came home in 
coach early, so up to Baylis’s, where I 
was asked todine. They came here and 
we walked up together; so to rehearsal, 
and then back again to bed.” 


Hook’s letter, ina feigned hand, to 
_ Baylis upon this occasion ran 
thus :-— 


“ Sir,—Circumstancis hoeing too the 
Fox hand wether in Lunnun as indered 
me of goen two Q. wherefor hif yew 
plese i ham reddy to cum to re-ersal two 
nite, in ten minnits hif yew wil lett the 
kal-boy hof yewer theeter bring me wud 
—if you kant reed mi riten ax Mister 
Kroften Kroker wich his a Hanty queerun 
like yewerself honly hee as bin longer 
hatit Yewers two kommand, 

“ Tee Hee Oox. 
** Master Bailies hesquire, 
Manger hof thee, 
T.R.P.B, and halso Proper rioter thereof.” 


On Saturday, Hook records in his 
Diary his having refused his “firmest 
friend's command” that he should 
dine with him,—*“ because,” writes 
Hook, “I cannot on account of the 
things to be done at Pryor’s Bank.” 

Of the memorable nade, the 
30th of December, Hook notes,— 


** To-day, not to town, up and to Bay- 
lis’s ; saw preparations. So back, wrote 
a little, then to dinner, afterwards to 
dress ; so to Pryor’s Bank, there much 
people,—Sir George and Lady Whit- 
more, Mrs. Stopford, Mrs. Nugent, the 
Bully’s, and various others, to the amount 
of 150. I acted the Great Frost with 
considerable effect. Jerdan, Planché, Ni- 
chols, Holmes and wife, Lane, Crofton 
Croker, Giffard, Barrow. The Whit- 
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more family sang beautifully ; all went 
off well,”’ 


The part of the Great Frost to 
which Hook alludes was in a masque, 
written for the occasion, and printed 
and sold in the rooms, for the 
benefit of the Royal Literary Fund ; 
and among the record of miscel- 
laneous benefactions to this most 
admirable charity are registered,— 
“Christmas masquers and mummers 
at the Pryor’s Bank, Fulham, the 
seat of Thomas Baylis, Esq., F.S.A., 
and William Lechmere Whitmore, 
F.S.A. (1840) 32. 12s. 6d.” Thus 
carrying out in deed as well as act 
the Consealant feelings of the season. 

What little plot there was in this 
production had reference to the sea- 
son, the house in which it was per- 
formed, and temporary events. Ego- 
met, an imp, most piquantly per- 
sonified by Mr. John Barrow, opened 
the affair in a moralising strain 
prophetically applicable to the pre- 
sent moment. 

After stating who and what he 
was, he starts :— 


«* But I’m all over wonder. 

Surely the kitchen must be somewhere 
under ? 

But where’s the room ?—the matchless 
little chamber, 

With its dark ceiling and its light of 
amber— 

That fairy den, by Price’s pencil drawn, 

Enchantment’s dwelling-place? ’Tis gone 
—’tis gone! 

The times are changed, I said, and men 
grown frantic, 

Some cross in steamboats o'er the vast 
Atlantic ; 

Some whirl on rail-roads, and some fools 
there are 

Who book their places in the pendant 
car 

Of the great Nassau—monstrous, big 
balloon ! 

Poor lunatics! they think they'll reach 
the moon, 

All onward rush in one perpetual fer. 
ment, 

No rest for mortals till they find inter- 


ment ; 
Old England is not what it once has been, 
Dogs have their days, and we've had 
ours, I ween. 


The country’s gone! cut up by cruel 
railroads, - 

They'll prove to many nothing short of 
jail-roads. 

The spirit vile of restless innovation 

At Fulham e’en has taken up hisstation. 
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I landed here, on Father Thames’s banks, 

To seek repose, and rest my wearied 
shanks; 

Here, on the grass, where once I could 
recline, ; 

Like a huge mushroom springs this man- 
sion fine. 

Astounding work! but yesterday ’twas 
building ; 

And now what armour, carving, paint- 
ing gilding ! 

Vexed as I am, yet loth to be uncivil, 

I only wish the owner at the e 


Father Thames (Mr. Giffard), who 
had been slumbering between two 
painted boards, respectively inscribed 
“MIDDLESEX COUNTY BANK” and 
“ SURREY BANK, and surrounded by 
flower-pots filled with bulrushes 
and sedge, roused by the intended 
imprecation upon their host, here 
interrupted Egomet, and entered into 
a long dialogue with him, in which 
he detailed all his grievances so far 
as and steam were concerned. 
At Tength he feels the influence of 
Hook as. “the Great Frost,” who 
turns 


*« The old blackguard to solid ice.” 


Upon which Egomet’s remark was, 
that,— 


“« The scene to Oxford shifted in a trice is, 
This river god—no longer Thames, but 
Isis.” 

Father Christmas then appeared 
with a long speech about eating, 
drinking, and making merry, and 
the wondrous power that a good fire 
and a cheerful glass have upon the 
heart. Beholding “poor Thames 
a-cold”—“ an icy, heartless river”— 
the question follows,—what 


“do [ the matter see ? 
T’'ll thaw you soon—begone to Battersea, 
There let thy icebergs float in Chelsea 
Reach.” 


The Great Frost, too, after much 
buffoonery, turns himself into 


“ A pleasant fall of fleecy snow,” 


which he effected by the vigorous 
use of the kitchen drudging-box, 
and an ample supply of flour, there- 
with bepowdering Jolly Christmas, 
Father Thames, and Egomet, so 
plentifully, as to leave no doubt upon 
the minds of the audience respecting 
the transformation. 

Another Christmas revel followed, 
and then came “a Grand Tourna- 
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ment,” in which a contest between 
“the Blue Knight (Mr. Lechmere 
Whitmore), and “the Yellow Knight” 
(Mr. Baylis), each mounted upon 
hobby-horses, was most fiercely ex- 
ecuted. Nor was the Giant Cormo- 
ran (fourteen feet in height), nor 
the Queen of Beauty, nor the Dragon 
Queen, wanted, to complete the chi- 
valry of this burlesque upon the 
memorable meeting at Eglinton. 
The fun which now became 


“* fast and furious,” 


and to which an impudent, but most 
amusing jester, mainly contributed, 
was checked only by the announce- 
ment of supper; and as the guests 
descended the stairs from the gal- 
lery, or assembled on the lobby, they 
beheld their cheer borne in proces- 
sion from the kitchen, headed by a 
military band, and a herald-at-arms. 
A ac. with his cap and apron of 
snowy whiteness, placed a boar’s head 


** Bedeck’d with bays and rosemary,” 


upon the table; then came two an- 
cient halberdiers, followed by a serv- 
ing man in olden livery, carrying the 
wassail-bowl; then another herald 
in his tabbard, and servitors with 
Christmas-pie, and brawn, and soup, 
and turkey, and sirloin of beef, and 
collard brawn, whereof was an abund- 
ant supply, and of the most magnifi- 
cent dimensions. Father Christmas, 
carving-knife in hand, and belted 
with mince-pies, and his attendant 
Egomet, with followers bearing holly, 
ivy, and miseltoe, brought up the 
rear. Then was sung “ beautifully,” 
as Hook notes, by four voices, the 
Oxford chant of 


* ‘The boar’s bead in hand bear J.” 
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And here we must drop the cur- 
tain for the present, but not without 
stating that several of the guests 
felt the enjoyment of the evening 
so warmly, that it was in long debate 
among them what suitable acknow- 
ledgement in recollection of it should 
be made to Mr. Baylis and Mr. 
Whitmore; and, that the actors in 
the masque presented these gentle- 
men with 


Aw Ancrent Cuanrter Horn, 


which had belonged to the Pickard 
family, and they were so fortunate 
as to secure. The height of this 
horn, which is supposed to be that 
of the Highland Sain animal 
said to be extinct nearly 300 years, 
is one foot two inches, its length is 
one foot six inches, its width at the 
top, five and a half inches; and it is 
capable of containing one gallon. 

Upon this most gratifying memo- 
rial to the owners of the Pryor’s 
Bank, of the esteem created by 
their hospitality, suitable inscriptions 
were placed by the donors, with the 
motto :— 


“While Thames Voth flow, or wine is 
Drank, 
par-hel to all at [Srvor’s Bank. 
‘opinc-hel,”’ 
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THREE SCENES IN THE LIFE OF THE COUNT DE GUICHE. 


SCENE THE FIRST. 


Ir was a night of high festival at 
the Hétel Séguier. The Chancellor 
gave a ball to the high aristocracy 
of Paris, in honour of the marriage 
of his grand-daughter, Mademoiselle 
de Béthune, with the young and gal- 
lant Count de Guiche, the son of the 
Marshal de Grammont. 

Bossuet had delivered the nuptial 
benediction in the chapel of the same 
hotel, before a brilliant assemblage 
of the fair and noble; and felici- 
tations and compliments re-echoed 
on every side. The beautiful and 
haughty bride, without affecting any 
violent passion for her young hus- 
band, was dazzled by his personal 
accomplishments, his military re- 
nown, and his great popularity ; 
while her satisfaction was at least 
doubled by the anticipation of one 
day cincturing her proud brow with 
the coronet of a duchess. The Mar- 
shal and Madame de Grammont had 
satisfied their ambition by an alliance 
with the ancient and noble house of 
Sully ; and, moreover, flattered them- 
selves that the possession of a beau- 
tiful and high-born wife would wean 
De Guiche from the career of extra- 
vagance and dissipation in which he 
had hitherto indulged. Mademoiselle 
de Grammont, their daughter (after- 
wards Princess of Monaco), who left 
her convent for the first time on the 
occasion of her brother’s marriage, 
was in all the glow of her bright 
youth and excelling beauty ; height- 
ened by joyousness, and the natural 
exultation of a young, fresh, heart, 
awakened by the whispers of admi- 
ration to a sense of its power. 

All were gay and brilliant save 
the bridegroom, whose thoughts and 
wishes were far from the bright scene 
amid which he moved ; and who had, 
in uniting himself to a woman to 
whom he was utterly indifferent, 
merely acceded to the earnest en- 
treaties of his family with the reck- 
lessness incident to his character. 

The ceremony which was intended 
to clip the wings of the court butter- 
fly, and to reform his morals by the 
magic of a small golden circlet, had 
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scarcely come to a conclusion, when 
an equerry entered the chapel on 
a mission to the Chancellor, to whom 
he communicated the flattering in- 
telligence, that the King, the Queen- 
mother, Monsieur, Mademoiselle, and 
the Queen and Princess of England, 
would honour his ball by their pre- 
sence. No royal courtesy could have 
been more fitly timed. Although it 
did not take the Chancellor altogether 
by surprise, he at once personally 
adopted the distinction which it con- 
ferred ; in which particular he was 
imitated by the heads of each of the 
contracting parties. The Duke and 
Duchess of Sully appropriated it un- 
doubtingly, as a homage rendered 
to the grandson of the friend of 
Henri IV., while the Marshal con- 
sidered it to be a graceful acknow- 
ledgment of the important services 
which he had himself rendered to 
France. Had the Count de Guiche 
been asked to define the real motive 
which had induced his late playfel- 
low, and present sovereign, to be- 
stow upon his matrimonial festival 
so signal a mark of favour, he would 
probably have answered, “ The King 
is young, handsome, and vain. He 
loves to amuse himself, and to dis- 
play his accomplishments before the 
court. The opportunity is favour- 
able — hence this condescension.” 
And, beyond all doubt he would 
have solved the delicate problem. 
What a vision of magnificence! 
Louis XIV. in his splendid youth ; 
Anne of Austria in her haughty 
beauty; the Duke of Orleans, and 
Mademoiselle his sister, all in their 
power and stateliness, the objects of 
adulation and of worship, accompa- 
nied by the exiled Queen of Eng- 
land, and her young and timid 
daughter, the Princess Henrietta. 
How grand a group was also formed 
by the King-Cardinal Mazarin, and 
his three beautiful nieces; of whom 
the youngest, Olympe de Mancini, 
was at that moment in possession of 
the heart of the young monarch ; to 
whom she would decidedly have been 
united, despite the assumed opposi- 
uv 
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tion of her uncle, whose ambition 
secretly prompted him to favour the 
King’s wishes, had not the determined 
and haughty assurance of the Queen- 
Mother, when he represented to her 
the extreme difficulty of controlling 
the will of Louis, that she would 
raise a civil war in France, and head 
a party against her son and himself, 
rather than submit to the degrada- 
tion of such a mésalliance, proved 
to him that even he, powerful as he 
was, must not venture on so bold a 
step. 

But, assuredly, the most interest- 
ing person in that princely crowd 
was neither the haughty Monarch, 
the ambitious Queen- Mother, the 
grasping Lord-Cardinal,jnor even La 
Grande Mademoiselle, that egregious 
combination of fantastic sentiment 
and court etiquette ; it was past all 
denial, the graceful daughter of 
Henri IV., the widow of a martyred 
King, the uncrowned Queen of a 
great, but revolted country,—Hen- 
rietta of England, holding by the 
hand her gentle and timid daughter, 
the portionless princess, who was in- 
debted even for a home to the gene- 
rosity of her royal mother’s rela- 
tives. 

Reared in the strictest retirement 
at Colombe, where her illustrious 
parent passed her days in mourning 
and piety, she was never seen at 
the Louvre until she had attained 
her eleventh year ; and then only as 
the unfortunate and the fallen are 
seen by the minions of a court. Once 
restored to her seclusion, she was 
forgotten. But it was not so with 
herself. She never ceased to remem- 
ber that little ball, to which none 
were admitted save those of the 
Quceen- Mother's immediate circle and 
household. Day and night she dwelt 
upon its remembrance: not, how- 
ever, with regret—not with desire 
for its recurrence. Alas! the Princess 
had already found the cup of bitter- 
ness raised to her lips, which was to 
awaken her perceptions to a true 
estimate of her worldly position; 
and to teach her that the privileges 
of her high birth were buried in the 
untimely grave of her headless fa- 
ther. 

Tall, and slender, with features 
giving promise of extraordinary love- 
liness, and capable of great expres- 
sion, Uenrietta-Maria was timid to 
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an excess which robbed her of her 
natural gracefulness. That court- 
ball had been the first great event of 
her life ; and her heart had throbbed 
hopefully during the progress of her 
simple toilette. Already at the age 
when, had her father still possessed 
the throne, her hand would have 
been the envy of half the princes of 
Europe; feeling that she increased 
in accomplishments and in intelli- 
gence day by day, she could not 
en that, nevertheless, she 
might be utterly overlooked. It is 
only the world which can teach so 
bitter a lesson. It is one which must 
be burned into the spirit, and which 
can never again be effaced. 

She became wiser at this fée, to 
which she had so joyfully looked 
forward as to her first glimpse of 
life. The young monarch, instead of 
offering his hand to the royal and 
dependent exile, singled out the beau- 
tiful and exulting Madame de Mer- 
coeur, the sister of Olympe de Man- 
cini, as his first partner; and when 
the Queen-Mother, annoyed at the 
slight shewn to the unoffending 
princess, rose abruptly, and com- 
a him to return to a sense of 
1is position both as a host and as a 
King, the thwarted Louis retorted 
that he had “ no taste for little girls,” 
that “she did not please him,” and 
that “she was too skinny.” Unfortu- 
nately this undignified rejoinder was 
overheard by the daughter of Henri 
IV.; and all the proud blood of this 
widow and child of royalty rushed 
to her heart, as she implored the 
Queen-Mother to withdraw her op- 
position to the King’s will ; “and the 
rather,” she said, “as the princess 
had sprained her foot, and conse- 
quently could not dance.” 

“Then, madam,” said Anne of 
Austria in a tone of decision, “ nci- 
ther shall the King dance during the 
evening.” 

The woman the least vindictive, 
the most high-minded, who can scorn 
every other indignity, and pardon 
every other injustice, never forgives 
a wrong like this. ‘The girl felt it; 
and the woman afterwards revenged 
it, although imperfectly. Henrietta- 
Maria brought away but one plea- 
sant memory: from that memorable 
ball; and that one was the courage- 
ous and noble warmth, with which 
the Count de Guiche had yentured 
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to expostulate with Louis upon his 
want of consideration for fallen great- 
ness. 

The giddy monarch and the re- 
cluse princess again met at the mar- 
riage-festival of De Guiche. She 
was then in her fourteenth year. 
Still an inmate of the Chateau de 
Colombe, where no event occurred 
to chequer her tranquil existence, she 
was yet in appearance a mere child. 
Educated rather as a private gentle- 
woman than as a king’s daughter, 
she united with a correct sense of 
her own dignity, and a consciousness 
of her overwhelming reverse of for- 
tune, the charm of a cultivated in- 
tellect, a quick apprehension of the 
noble and the beautiful, and a sim- 
plicity and singleness of heart, as 
rare as it was attractive. The pro- 
bability that she would ever be re- 
stored to her legitimate position was 
so slender, that her high-minded 
mother endeavoured constantly to 
impress upon her reason, the fallacy 
of nourishing so wild and delusive a 
hope. She tenaciously pointed her 
recollections to the scaffold of her 
father, to the exile of her brother, 
and to the extraordinary and reck- 
less man who had overthrown the 
English throne, and put into his 
pocket the key of the Commons’ 
House of Parliament. 

Nor was the widow of Charles I. 
the only person who so argued. 
There was not a courtier in the cir- 
cle of the Louvre or the Tuileries, 
who did not feel equally convinced 
that it would be lost time to pay his 
devotions at the shrine of a disin- 
herited princess, never likely to pos- 
Sess onan of royalty save the name ; 
and the natural result of this reason- 
ing was visible in the perfect neglect 
which she experienced, beyond that 
mere cold and formal observance of 
etiquette, to which a young and 
warm-hearted girl attaches no value 
whatever. 

At eight o’clock their Majesties, 
the Duke of Orleans, Mademoiselle, 
and his Eminence the Cardinal, ar- 
rived at the hotel of the Chancellor, 
accompanied by Ilenrietta of Eng- 
land and her daughter. M. de Se- 
guier received his illustrious guests 
at the foot of the great staircase, 
which was carpeted with crimson 
velvet. The spacious saloons appro- 
priated to the festival were already 
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filled. The Countess de Soissons in 
her imperial beauty, exulting over 
every occasion of displaying her ex- 
traordinary loveliness; Olympe de 
Mancini, with the last jewel presented 
to her by the king upon her bosom ; 
and a crowd of court nobles and court 
dames, each vying with the other in 
splendour and display, were in readi- 
ness to tender their homage to the 
sovereign. 

The scene was gorgeous. On every 
side were lavished vast mirrors, gilded 
cornices, buhl, marqueterie, velvet 
hangings, and costly pictures; while 
circulating in the midst of these daz- 
zling objects, moved all that was 
bravest and most beautiful in the 
French capital. The flashing of gems, 
the glare of a thousand tapers, the 
waving of feathers, the grace of 
youth, the prestige of fashion, the 
pride of high-birth,—all was there, 
constituting a living pyramid of 
splendour, of which royalty itself 
was the apex. Nor was the intellect 
of France unrepresented in this magic 
gathering. Madame de la Fayette, 
who had arrived in the suite of the 
Queen-Mother, hastened to greet her 
handsome friend Madame de Sé- 
vigné, who was engaged in conversa- 
tion with Racine, and holding by the 
hand her beautiful but imperious- 
looking daughter, then about the age 
ofthe English princess, who was in her 
turn receiving the compliments of the 
soldier-philosopher Saint-Evremond, 
lately arrived at court, on a mission 
from the Duke d’Enghien to the 
Cardinal, to whom he was anxious to 
suggest the siege of Dunkerque. The 
messenger was well received, for he 
brought with him intelligence of the 
taking of Furnes, in which he had 
been an actor; and it was amid the 
coquetries of the light-headed, and 
the jests of the light-hearted, on that 
eventful night, that the important 
measure advocated by the duke 
was decided upon by the ministers. 

Meanwhile, Louis, ‘the observed of 
all observers,” was indulging, (éée 
perdue! in his favourite diversion. 
Ilaving complied with the injunc- 
tions of his royal mother, and be- 
stowed his hand for a single dance 
upon the pale and timid princess of 
England, he gave her back coldly to 
the guardianship of the widowed 
Queen, and hastened to repay him- 
self for the temporary sacrifice by 
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the smiles and flatteries of the Man- 
cini, and others of the court beauties, 
among whom the noble bride was 
not forgotten. Posterity, which can 
so well appreciate the maternal feel- 
ings of Madame de Sévigné, may 
well believe how gladly she would 
have added a few years to the age of 
her blooming daughter, could she 
thus have insured to her the signal 
honour of being one of the selected 
fair ones; and the rather when we 
remember her own exultation on a 
similar occasion, and the cutting re- 
joinders which she drew down from 
the jealous and caustic Count de 
Bussy. The king had just accom- 
plished a most successful cotillion 
with Madame de Soissons, when the 
supper was announced ; upon which 
Louis took the hand of the Queen- 
Mother, and Mademoiselle de Mont- 
pensier, conducted by the Cardinal, 
and having in her wake the Queen 
of England and Monsieur, left the 
Princess Henrietta to follow as she 
might. ‘The daughter of Henri 1V., 
perceiving that she was separated 
from her child, and the want of 
courtesy which had produced an ar- 
rangement contrary to all courtly 
etiquette, commented bitterly on the 
circumstance to the old Duke de 
Gesyres, who hastened to mention 
the fact to the Duke of Orleans. 

“ Mademoiselle has done right ;” 
replied the prince, without lowering 
his voice ; “we do not wish those to 
whom we give bread to pass before 
us. Let them go elsewhere.” 

Monsieur had taken so little pains 
to disguise his sentiments, that the 
unmanly rejoinder was overheard by 
several of the courtiers; and, as a 
matter of course, by the Queen of 
England, together with the whis- 
pered comments which it elicited ; 
and the royal lady was so heart- 
struck by this harshness and want 
of feeling, that she burst into tears, 
and during several seconds wept bit- 
terly. The Queen-Mother, perceiv- 
ing her discomposure, insisted on 
learning its cause, and inflicted a 
sharp and haughty reprimand upon 
Monsieur and Mademoiselle, although 
the Cardinal earnestly supported the 
right of the latter to the place which 
she had taken; asserting that the 
Kings of Scotland formerly yielded 
the pas to the royal family of France ; 
and that, consequently, the grand- 
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daughter of Henri IV. had a right 
to take precedence of the princess of 
England. As the discussion became 
somewhat stormy, and threatened to 
be interminable, it was, however, at 
length ended by Mademoiselle her- 
self, who approaching her royal 
aunt with cold and haughty polite- 
ness, informed her that henceforth, 
aware of the duties which hospitality 
entailed upon those who yielded it, 
she would, on every occasion, suffer 
the princess to precede her. 

The Count de Guiche, whom all 
the splendour of his marriage-féte 
could not interest for a moment, 
found himself suddenly and entirely 
engrossed by the sufferings of the 
young and timid Henrietta; who, 
during this, to her, terrible discus- 
sion, had clung trembling, and almost 
fainting to her mother’s side. Hu- 
miliation — bitter humiliation, was 
written on her brow ; although, occa- 
sionally, as a more marked imperti- 
nence than common fell upon her 
ear, she raised her large eyes to the 
speaker, flashing with threatening 
fire; but the strength of her indig- 
nation was only momentary ; in the 
next instant she bent her fair and 
unoffending head once more, and 
quailed beneath the storm of words 
which swelled around her. 

De Guiche could not endure this 
long! Was such ascene to be the 
bitter memory connected with his 
nuptial-festivities in the mind of that 
innocent and ill-fated girl? He 
looked around him; Monsieur had 
moved away, and was conversing 
energetically with one of his favour- 
ites. De Guiche approached him 
with respectful firmness,— 

“Your royal highness,” he said 
steadily, “has contributed to make 
my marriage-day one of the most 
brilliant epochs of my life, let my 
after fortunes be what they may. I 
beseech of you, humbly but earn- 
estly, monseigneur, not to compel me 
to associate it with a woman's tears.” 

“Nay, do not be sentimental, my 
dear De Guiche,” replied the prince, 
striving to hide the annoyance which 
the reprimand of the Queen-Mother 
had occasioned to him, behind a forced 
smile. “You, at least, should be 


gay, for you are compelled to avow 
that amid all the beauties of my bro- 
ther’s court, the fair countess can fear 
no competition.” 
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“Tt may be so, sir,” said De Guiche ; 
coldly. “‘ Madamede Guiche is astran- 
ger to me; but I shall no doubt have 
full time hereafter to appreciate her 
excellencies, both of mind and per- 
son. At present I would implore 
your royal highness to efface, with 
your accustomed grace and courtesy, 
from the memory of the English 
princess, your somewhat hasty words.” 

“How, sir! would you play the 
part of deputy to the Queen- Mother, 
and intrude your rebuke also ?” asked 
the prince, angrily. 

De Guiche bowed profoundly, but 
did not retreat a step. 

“You might have spared me this, 
M. de Guiche,” pursued the king’s 
brother. “I have, at least, shewn 
no want of courtesy to yourself. 
Madame de Guiche was my partner 
in the last minuet.” 

Again the count bowed low in si- 
lence. 

“Do you know that you annoy 
me, De Guiche, by all this mandarin- 
mummery ?” said the prince, recover- 
ing his good-humour. “ What do 
you want, man, with that senatorial 
face, which sits so ill upon the 
shoulders of the greatest vaurien of 
the court? Can you not speak ?” 

“Tf your royal highness permits it.” 

The prince nodded with a smile. 

“ Then, sir,” said the count, firmly, 
“T would engage your royal high- 
ness to lead out the Princess Hen- 
rietta.” 

“Pshaw!” said Monsieur, impa- 
tiently, “ I like bright eyes and rosy 
lips, and detest tears and tremblings. 
Dance with her thyself, man ; royalty 
apart, thou art the hero of the féte.” 

“ Alas, sir! what would my gal- 
lantry avail where your royal high- 
ness has denied your own? It will 
be a sincere grief to me to know that 
one heart leaves these rooms in hea- 
viness to-night.” 

“ Ma foi!” exclaimed the prince, 
now laughing outright, “thou art 
putting on the Benedict betimes, De 
Guiche, and wearing a grave coun- 
tenance as beseems thy new dignities. 
Tet the countess look to it; she will 
have a host of enemies at Versailles.” 


SCENE THE 


A short time, and Charles II. had 
succeeded to the throne, left vacant 
by the execution of his father. A 
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The count shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Have I prevailed, sir ?” 

“Most undoubtedly. Who can 
deny the pleasure of a man on his 
wedding-day ?” 

*“ Your royal .highness has made 
me deeply your debtor.” 

* So be it,” said the prince. “ And, 
moreover, thou shalt see with what a 
grace I will sue for the hand of the 
pale girl. Though, gare le loup! 
thou most enterprising of all gallants ; 
and remember, not only that she is 
the Princess of England, but also 
that thou art now the husband of 
Mademoiselle de Béthune.” 

“ Tam not likely, sir, to forget either 
one fact or the other :” answered the 
count composedly, as Monsieur, 
leaning his hand upon his shoulder, 
impelled him forward in the direc- 
tion of the English Queen and her 
daughter. 

The prince was faithful to his 
word. He not only invited Henri- 
etta to join the cotillion which was 
then forming, in the most courteous 
and respectful manner; but, he, 
moreover, entered for a moment into 
conversation with the royal widow 
with all the urbanity which so well 
became him; and during the brief in- 
stants in which he was thus employed, 
the timid Princess extended her hand 
to his attendant, and said in a low 
voice, while a deep blush spread over 
her brow and bosom,— 

“MM. de Guiche, I thank you. For 
my mother and myself, I thank you 
deeply. We have both overheard 
all.” 

The count bowed respectfully over 
the small and delicate hand, and had 
only just relinquished it when Mon- 
sieur turned towards the princess and 
led her to the dance. Her mother 
turned a look of grateful feeling upon 
the handsome young courtier who 
was preparing to follow, but she 
could not utter a syllable. Her heart 
had been too deeply wrung. 

The following day all Versailles 
rang with the name of Henrietta of 
England. ‘The courtiers appeared to 
have suddenly become conscious of 
her existence. 


SECOND. 


short time, and poor Henrietta of 
England, the neglected, despised, and 
. insulted orphan of a worse than de- 








throned king, had become a fitting 
match for every prince in Europe. 
Mazarin, anxious, perhaps, that the 
past should be forgotten, — anxious 
that no memory of the period 
should recur, when upon one oc- 
casion, as the Cardinal de Retz 
went to visit the Queen of Eng- 
land at the Louvre, and found her 
sitting by the bed-side of her daugh- 
ter, she greeted him with these 
words,— 

“ You see that I am keeping Hen- 
rietta company ; the poor child cannot 
get up to-day, for we have no fire.” 

Naturally desirous that she should 
not remember the fact that he had 
kept back, and es the pen- 
sion granted to the widow and daugh- 
ter of Charles I. by Anne of Austria, 
he now sought to secure her hand 
for Monsieur. There were, however, 
great and grievous difficulties in the 
way. Mazarin, deeming the cause of 
the last Stuart hopeless, had refused 
to the proscribed prince the hand of 
one of his own nieces, little guessing 
that she would have been one day 
Queen of England. On the other 
hand, Anne of Austria had, with a 
far-sighted diplomacy worthy of her 
character, endeavoured vainly in the 
previous year to induce Louis to 
espouse the Princess Henrietta; the 
two queens had indulged this hope 
idly. The selfish and pampered king 
resolutely refused to give his hand 
to the orphan princess; and the mo- 
ther, enraged at the indignity offered 
to her innocent and dependent child, 
had acquainted her with the fact. 
Since that period Louis had espoused 
the Infanta of Spain, and an alliance 
with Henrietta was consequently no 
—_ dependent on his will. 

The English queen was preparing 
to leave France in order to meet her 
son in London, where he was impa- 
tiently capone both herself and 
the princess. e hour was fraught 
with fate, and the cardinal was well 
aware of its importance. Conscious 
of the affection which existed between 
the two queens, he at once imparted 
his project to Anne of Austria, who 
eagerly adopted his views. ‘Tenderly 
attached to the young princess, she 
pleaded her cause so successfully with 
the widew of Charles I., that she at 
length overcame the reluctance of 
the royal lady to an alliance with a 
family by one of whose members her 
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daughter had once been rejected ; and, 
having overcome this first diffieulty, 
the queen-mother turned her atten- 
tion towards her sons. She well 
knew that the princess was to Mon- 
sieur an object of the most perfect 
indifference. He was also of a dis- 
sipated temperament, not anxious to 
fetter himself by any tie which might 
tend to restrain his tastes; and, 
moreover, not easily guided. She 
found an admirable ally in the Count 
de Guiche. Since the evening of his 
marriage, De Guiche had attached 
himself particularly to Monsieur. He 
felt grateful to him for the concession 
which he had so gracefully made, 
and for the kindness with which he 
had pardoned his interference ; while 
the prince, in his turn, had been at- 
tracted to the gallant young count 
by the frank loyalty and firm prin- 
ciple which he had exhibited. Anne 
of Austria could have chosen no bet- 
ter confidant. De Guiche was en- 
chanted with his mission. He was 
anxious to retain the gentle princess 
at the court of France; and he ac- 
ceded at once to the request of his 
royal mistress, that he would exert 
all his influence over the mind of 
an in order to accomplish this 
esirable purpose. 

His efforts were crowned with suc- 
cess. What the prince had refused 
alike to the queen and to the cardinal, 
he acceded to his favourite; and De 
Guiche, ere long, palpitating with 
triumph and pleasure, waited upon 
the delighted Anne of Austria, with 
the wished-for intelligence that Mon- 
sieur demanded the hand of the 
Princess of England. 

Still the paramount obstacle re- 
mained, and for a considerable time 
it threatened to be insurmountable. 
Louis stolidly refused to sanction the 
marriage. He had strong prejudices 
against Henrietta; and he asserted 
that an alliance with England would 
never be agreeable to the French 
people. Ilis objections were, how- 
ever, at length overruled. Long 
habits of obedience to his imperious 
mother were not yet altogether over- 
come, and the cardinal triumphed. 
It was then arranged between the 
two queen-mothers that the marriage 
should take place so soon as the 
English king would consent to the 
return of the illustrious ladies to 
France. 
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At the leave-taking reception of 
their majesties the English princess 
had already assumed a different cha- 
racter. She was now the sister of a 
reigning sovereign, she was soon to 
be the first princess of France. Hen- 
rietta, gentle as she was, felt deeply 
the vastness of the change. She was 

assing from girlhood into woman- 
heed She was at that period of ex- 
istence when the heart begins to 
work its spell upon the countenance. 
The vase of alabaster had been finely 
chiselled, but the lamp was now ig- 
nited which was to exhibit its full 
beauty. At this precise moment, too, 
the whole aspect of her fortunes had 
changed. She had her foot upon the 
necks which only a few short months 
reviously would barely bend before 
ner. She must have been more than 
mortal had she not exulted in her 
triumph. 

Ere long, news reached the 
French court of the extraordinary 
sensation produced in London by 
the great beauty and gentle dig- 
nity of the king’s sister. All the 
most distinguished nobility of Eng- 
land were at her feet, and her con- 
quest of the gay and fastidious Duke 
of Buckingham became the theme of 
every saloon. It was said that his 
—— admiration, rendered hope- 
ess by her engagement to Monsieur, 
had partially disturbed his reason ; 
and as his scornful and inconstant 
nature was well known at the Tui- 
leries and the Louvre, the French 
began to understand that they had 
suffered a bright meteor to shoot 
from their own hemisphere, which it 
might be difficult to restore to its 
orbit. Monsieur, especially, who 
had only slighted his good fortune 
because it had seemed too easily at- 
tainable, despatched courier after 
courier to the Queen Henrietta to 
remind her of her pledge to hasten 
the return of the princess, Still 
Charles, so long lost to his family, 
and so happy to see them once more 
around him, hesitated to permit the 
departure of his sister. He was not 
yet weary of looking at and admir- 
ing her; he shrank from bestowing 
her upon another, and retaining only 
the second place in her affections, 
while he was also loth to see him- 
selfagain separated from the queen. 

er the lover-like perti- 
nacity of the French prince prevailed ; 
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and after a few brief months of family 
reunion, the king, with his mother 
and sister and a numerous retinue, 
left London for Portsmouth, where 
— separated; the royal ladies em- 
barking, notwithstanding the unfa- 
vourable appearance of the weather, 
on board the vessel which had been 
prepared for their reception, and the 
young king remaining in a fit of sad 
and regretful thought upon the land- 
ing-place. When, at length, he 
turned to leave the spot, it was dis- 
covered that the Duke of Buckingham 
was missing ; and, ere long, it was as- 
certained that he had contrived to 
embark privately on board the ship, 
which was then beating out of the 
harbour. 

The elements appeared to conspire 
with Charles in seeking to retain the 
fair — in England, for the 
vessel was overtaken by so violent a 
gale that she struck upon the sands, 
and narrowly escaped shipwreck. The 
despair of the Duke of Buckingham 
when he found himself helpless in 
such a strait, and believed that he 
should soon see Henrietta perish be- 
fore his eyes, rendered fim little 
better than a maniac. So wild and 
ungovernable, indeed, was his agony, 
that when, after much suffering, they 
reached the port of Havre, and it 
was discovered that the terror which 
she had undergone had subjected the 
princess to a violent attack of small- 
pox, which rendered it impossible for 
rer to land, the extravagances of 
the duke became so alarming that 
the queen commanded him to proceed 
forthwith to Paris with despatches to 
Anne of Austria, while she remained 
in the harbour so long a period as 
might be necessary to the re-esta- 
blishment of her daughter's health. 

On the appearance of the duke at 
the French court, the enthusiasm 
of the courtiers was at its height. 
They could converse of nothing 
but their beautiful princess Hen- 
rietta; and Monsieur, who had 
fairly worried himself into a vio- 
lent passion for his young bride, 
lost no time in selecting a brilliant 
retinue to escort her from Havre to 
Paris. M.de Guiche was the only 
favourite of the prince who did not 
request to be one of the party. He 
had just then commenced his famous 
intrigue with Madame de Chalais, the 
daughter of the Duke de Marmou- 
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tiers, and felt no desire at such a mo- 
ment to quit the capital. 

Before the arrival of the bride- 
elect in Paris, death had removed 
the Cardinal Mazarin; and conse- 
quently, in addition to the welcome 
which she would have received for 
her own sake, was superadded that 
which she had justly earned by 
throwing the sunlight of novelty and 
change over the affectation of mourn- 
ing which the king had exacted from 
all ranks, and of which he had him- 
self given the example, in order to 
disguise in some slight degree the 
secret exultation of every individual 
of the court, save Anne of Austria 
herself. 

The brief period of her absence, 
passed as it had been amid splen- 
dour and adulation, had produced 
a striking effect upon the mien 
and manner of the princess. She 
carried herself more loftily, and with 
a graceful consciousness of her own 
beauty and position. Her large, deep 
blue eyes, fringed with lashes several 
shades darker than the bright auburn 
ringlets which fell in wavy luxuri- 
ance almost to her bosom, no longer 
sank before every casual glance. A 
gracious smile played about the lip, 
which was formerly wont to tremble 
with emotion; and the little foot, 
which had hitherto appeared to cling 
to the spot of earth upon which it 
rested, now moved with a firm and 
elastic tread over the yielding carpets 
of her palace-home. 

As it was mid-Lent when the 
queen-mothers again met, it was de- 
cided that the marriage of Monsieur 
should take place without any state 
at the Palais Royal, in the private 
chapel of the Queen of England, and 
in the presence of the royal family 
only and the persons of their suite. 
The Comte de Guiche, the selected 
friend of the bridegroom, was neces- 
sarily present ; and there, for the first 
time since her return to France, he 
again saw Ilenrietta-Maria. It was a 
striking metamorphosis. Nature had 
produced as great a change in her per- 
son as national politics had wrought 
in her position. She had become, as 
by the touch of some necromantic 
wand, at once a lovely woman and an 
important personage. Could this in- 
deed be the little, timid, insignificant 
girl, whom only one short year before 
Louis XIV. had made the target of 
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his wit and the object of his dis- 
courtesy? De Guiche stood close 
beside his royal friend at the altar ; 
but, amid all the magnificence around 
him, he saw only the radiant woman 
who was about to plight her faith to 
the king’s brother. And truly no 
mother’s hand had ever decked a 
fairer maiden for her bridal. ‘Tall, 
slight, and graceful as a river willow, 
the princess wore upon her forehead 
a coronet of white roses mingled with 
diamond stars, half shaded by a trans- 
parent veil which floated around her 
pure young face and above her luxu- 
riant hair, like the gossamers which 
the sunshine weaves amid the long 
grass, and the dew powders over with 
its silver dust. Her small and deli- 
cate hand was ungloved, and looked 
fairer than the satin upon which it 
rested. One huge brilliant sparkled 
upon the fore-finger, it was the part- 
ing gift of her royal brother, and 
her eye sought it at intervals, as if 
to invoke his presence during the so- 
lemnity. 

De Guiche was dazzled! As he 
at length partially recovered his self- 
possession, he glanced from the bride 
to her bridegroom, and a band seemed 
knotted about his heart. Doubts of 
her after-happiness, of the power of 
the prince to gain and to preserve 
to himself such a heart as that of 
Henrietta, grew darkly upon him. 
He thought of the haif-maniac de- 
spair of the Duke of Buckingham, of 
his own affectionless home ; and when 
the bridal party were passing from 
the chapel to the banquet, he pleaded 
sharp and sudden indisposition ; and, 
vaulting into the saddle, was soon far 
beyond the gates of Paris. 

Established at the ‘Tuileries, Ma- 
dame soon perceived that the king 
deserted the card-tables of the queen 
to assist at the balls, the comedies, 
and the concerts with which she soon 
converted her separate court into a 
French paradise. Llenrietta- Maria 
had cau to forget, much to forgive ; 
and, perhaps, a little to revenge. 
True to the nobleness of her nature, 
sheswooped upon the proudest quarry. 
She made herself and her immediate 
circle necessary to the happiness of 
Louis. Not a coquetry was spared ; 
not an exertion did she save herself 
to become all and every thing, which 
the wife of a great monarch must 
be, should she not be prepared to 
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dwindle into a mere nonentity. She 
often dwelt upon the unguarded words 
of Louis during her girlhood; her 
woman-heart had hoarded them as 
misers hoard their gold, and fiends 
their hate. She had vowed that 
they should be unsaid; and the re- 
collection of that vow nerved her 
occasionally over-taxed strength to 
newer and more efficient efforts. 
‘This spirit-war was, however, internal 
only ; not a cloud obscured the lustre 
of her brow, or dimmed the bright- 
ness of her eyes. She well knew 
that when she had accepted the hand 
of Monsieur, she had been sought in 
marriage by an European sovereign ; 
and had she been asked why she had 
selected the French prince, and thus 
sacrificed a crown, she would have re- 
plied that she preferred the pleasures 
of the court of France to the honour 
of reigning over a great people; and 
she would, moreover, have believed 
herself to be sincere when she said 
it; but this was not all. Henrietta 
lived in the hope of vengeance against 
Louis; she felt. her power to inflict 
it, and she sacrificed her ambition to 
her woman-pride. 

She awaited not long the accom- 
plishment of her hopes. The fri- 
volous and selfish Louis, whom the 
graver tastes of the queen deprived 
of his much-loved opportunities of 
personal display, found them all pro- 
vided without effort on his part in 
the circle of his fair sister-in-law ; 
and from profiting by her taste for 
elegance and splendour, he began to 
slight both when they no longer 
emanated from herself. In short, 
the restless, egotistical, and ill-prin- 
_— monarch —the plaster king, 
all paint and glitter without, and all 
cance within — conceived a vio- 
lent passion for his brother’s wife. 
Henrietta was revenged! To every 
Jéte which she gave, the royal trifler 
at the Tuileries replied by another 
at Fontainebleau. In vain did the 
queen-mother expostulate; in vain 
did she represent the inconvenience 
of his continually placing Madame 
en évidence before the whole court, 
and thus engrossing the thoughts and 
cares which should have been de- 
voted to the prince; and equally in 
vain did she represent the painful 
jealousy of the queen, who wept bit- 
ter tears over his neglect. Louis 
only asserted the perfect innocence 
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of the intimacy between himself and 
his sister, and declared his resolution 
to persist in the same line of conduct. 
Court-ladies, supposed to second the 
views of the queen-mother, and to 
throw obstacles in his way, were 
abruptly dismissed. Constrained ab- 
sence produced no effect ; and it was 
only by attracting the attention of 
the king to Mademoiselle de la Val- 
litre, and assuring him that she 
loved him distractedly, that the anx- 
ious Anne of Austria was enabled to 
wean him in some degree from the 
society of Madame. 

De Guiche looked on in anguish. 
He could not conceal from himself 
that he cherished the most violent 


-passion for Madame ; and he was in- 


dignant that she should thus lavish 
her attractions upon a man who had 
openly avowed his distaste of her 
person, and his contempt for her 
mind, King of France though he was. 
Nay, the more closely he observed, 
the more fully he became convinced 
that, in her eagerness to revenge her 
slighted beauty, Henrietta had gra- 
dually become the victim of her own 
machinations; and that it was only 
when the novelty of her society had 
in some degree worn off, and the 
libertine monarch had become fasci- 
nated by the timid and devoted affec- 
tion of La Valliére, that she had dis- 
covered her error. In vain did she 
put forth all her powers of pleasing ; 
she was no longer essential to the 
selfish vanity of Louis; and there 
was an obvious affectation in the 
gallantry with which he still ap- 
proached her, which was as gall and 
wormwood to her proud spirit. 

It was precisely at this period 
that Louis, young, handsome, and 
vain, and conscious that he was the 
most graceful dancer in his domi- 
nions, conceived one of those puerile 
and unroyal caprices which made a 
portion of his reign little better than 
a splendid harlequinade. This new 
extravagance was a court pastoral, in 
which he was himself to figure as the 
goddess Ceres, muffled in a Greek 
tunic, and crowned with a garland 
of wheat-ears, in the ballet of the 
Seasons. The poet-laureate, Ben- 


_ serade, composed some absurd and 


egotistical rhymes, which were to be 
declaimed by the high and mighty 
monarch himself; and soon all the 
court were busied in practising with 
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a posture-master, and in giving 
private audience to milliners and 
tailors. De Guiche could have de- 
sired nothing more auspicious. Even 
kings are not secure from ridicule ; 
and having declined to accept any 
character more prominent than that 
of a simple vine-cutter in the suite of 
Monsieur, who was to fill the rdle of 
Autumn, the count had both time and 
opportunity to watch the movements 
of the principal personages of the 
piece. 

On the day of representation, all 
that was brilliant in the French 
capital was collected at Fontaine- 
bleau; and among the other guests 
was the Count de Tot, the newly- 
arrived minister from Sweden. De 
Guiche seized an opportunity to com- 
pliment Madame, who personated 
Diana, upon the gorgeousness and 
grace of her costume. 


“IT may retort the eulogy,” said 


Henrietta, gaily; “ so far as regards 
taste, your own dress, simple though 
it be, is both graceful and becoming. 
What think you of the king’s toi- 
lette?” 

“ My respect keeps me silent, 


Madam. 

*“ T am answered, 
laughingly. 

* The new ambassador can never 
be sufficiently grateful,” pursued De 
Guiche, skilfully following up his 
advantage; “he came here in dread 
of certain hostilities, and instead of a 
sword, his majesty offers him a 
wheat-sheaf; instead of a coat of 
mail, a tinselled petticoat: nothing 
can be less threatening.” 

“ Not a word more!” said Madame, 
with a sudden assumption of dignity, 
which failed to conceal her amuse- 
ment; “should you be overheard, 
you will only wreck your own for- 
tunes !” 

“ T am indifferent to such an issue.” 

“ You, M. de Guiche!” exclaimed 
the young princess, in unfeigned as- 
tonishment. “I have always heard 
you cited as a model of ambition !” 


” 


said Henrietta, 
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“T deserve the aceusation; al- 
though those who have thus described 
me to your royal highness have al- 
together mistaken the point to which 
my ambition tends. 

“ And that is - 

“ For to-day the perfect self-gra- 
tulation of the king. May no un- 
toward accident rob him of one op- 
portunity of ee ; and then —— 
should the preference of your royal 
highness resist the effect of this bur- 
lesque masquerade, I shall feel that 
it must be eternal, and shall only 
care to shape my future fate accord- 
ingly.” 

“ M. de Guiche!” remonstrated 
the princess, attempting to look dis- 
pleased. 

“ Madam,” responded the un- 
daunted courtier, “ I shall find my 
pardon in your own convictions.” 

“Tt is singular,” said Henrietta, 
glancing furtively about her, “ how 
my ladies are dispersed, and here is 
the clasp of my sandal displaced just 
as Iam about to appear en scene !” 
De Guiche rapidly drew off his gloves, 
and then remained motioniess at her 
side. The princess looked towards 
him playfully, and the count bent 
his knee. In the next instant the 
diminutive foot of the princess rested 
upon it, and the jewelled clasp was 
adjusted. “M. de Guiche, I thank 
you!” she said, with a charming 
smile. 

“ Ah, Madam, you once uttered 
those same words to me when you 
were not our own!” 

“TJ have not forgotten it,” mur- 
mured Henrietta; and, for a mo- 
ment, her eyes fell, and her lip trem- 
bled, as she looked back upon the 
past, “ and I shall never forget it!” 

“ Then may my ambition one day 
be satisfied !” whispered the count, as 
he raised her hand to his lips. 

Madame had no opportunity of 
reply, for at that moment she was 
summoned; but she moved towards 
the stage without once turning her 
head towards her audacious esquire. 


SCENE THE THIRD. 


The interview just described had, 
as Henrietta but too justly appre- 
hended, not been unobserved. Ere 
the same hour on the following day 
the queen-mother and Monsieur had 
prevailed upon the king to exile De 


Guiche from the court. TLonis con- 
sented willingly; for the count, in 
order to mislead the envious, had 
affected to put himself forward as 
the rival of the monarch in the good 
graces of Mademoiselle de la Valliére; 
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while Monsieur did not attempt to 
conceal his jealousy, nor Anne of 
Austria her indignation. The anger 
of Madame knew no bounds when, on 
remarking to Louis the absence of 
the gay-hearted courtier, he informed 
her, half-tauntingly and half in con- 
fidence, of the reason of his dis- 
appearance. 

“ Surely,” she said, bitterly, “ your 
majesty might have spared such an 
injustice! Is it not well known to 
all the court that M. de Guiche was 
absorbed by Mademoiselle de la Val- 
liére ?” 

The king rose from the sofa at her 
side. 

“ M. de Guiche is a coxcomb, Ma- 
dam, who requires discipline! The 
less the cause of such a madman is 
advocated, the more brief will be, in 
all probability, the period of his exile. 
Both he and the Princess of Monaco 
assume too much, and forget that 
they are not living in a republic.” 

“ Cette pauvre princesse !” said Ma- 
dame, warmly, who, as she dared not 
uphold the cause of the brother, was 
resolved to support that of the sister; 
“so gay and happy in her bridehood, 
and so well disposed to see every 
thing en beau, has she, too, fallen 
under the ban of her majesty? Has 
she, too, excited the jealousy of some 
court dame ?” 

Louis was evidently vexed. 

“* Madame de Monaco has escaped 
as yet,” he said, coldly; “ but she 
must be careful in future how she 
panders to the libertinism of her bro- 
ther. You, Madam, as her friend,” 
he added, pointedly, “ would be doing 
her a service by hinting this, if you 
are interested in her welfare. Mon- 
sieur has, as he believes, serious cause 
to mistrust her in this particular; 
but absolve me, I pray you, from all 
suspicion of discourtesy in addressing 
this remark to you.” 

“ Nay, sir,” proudly answered Hen- 
rietta, “I can accept no reproach 
where I have committed no indis- 
cretion. Madame de Monaco has, at 
various periods, visited me, attended 
by M. de Guiche, but I have yet to 
learn in what manner those visits 
compromised either the princess or 
myself. Have I been wrong in sup- 
posing that I was free to receive my 
personal friends in my own apart- 
ments ?” 


Louis was palpably embarrassed. 


“ You have construed my words 
too broadly,” he said, in a concilia- 
tory tone; “ my brother blames De 
Guiche, not yourself. The young 
man is impetuous and wilful; he 
presumes too much upon our boyish 
friendship ; he affects a frankness of 
manner and irony of speech difficult 
of toleration. Ofthis I have become 
conscious more than once, and I can- 
not but admit that my mother has 
done him good service in soliciting 
his temporary exile. In short, he 
did not sufficiently conceal the hap- 
piness which he experienced in loving 
you, as all must do who are admitted 
to your intimacy.” 

“Tt is, at all events, a love brief 
enough in its duration,” said Hen- 
rietta, sarcastically ; “ and it would 
have been more seemly to let it ex- 
pire of itself, than to Aol subjected 
me to suspicions at once degrading 
and unjustifiable.” 

“ His presence was a perpetual 
torture to my brother.” 

The princess smiled. 

* Monsieur has become suddenly 
susceptible under the teaching of 
the queen-mother ; the regularity of 
his own life should, however, be his 
best guarantee for the dignity of 
mine.” 

The king looked down upon her 
inquiringly ; but the indignation of 
a suspected and innocent woman gave 
Henrietta strength to meet his earnest 
gaze without discomposure. Nay, 
unfortunately, it did more. She had 
told De Guiche that she should never 
forget the occasion upon which she 
had first offered to him her timid 
acknowledgment ; and she made no 
idle pledge. Writhing as she was at 
this moment under a sense of wrong, 
her thoughts recurred instinctively 
to the events by which her opening 
life had been embittered, and the 
fearless chivalry which had stood 
between herself and her persecutors. 

How ably had the queen-mother 
and her sons seconded the passion of 
De Guiche! As his place of exile 
had not been specified, the count pro- 
fited by the omission to establish 
himself in a retired quarter of Paris, 
where no movement could take place 
at court without his immediate cog- 
nisance. Three of his friends were 
intrusted with his secret ; but he had 
a more trusty spy than all these in 
Mademoiselle de Montalais, the con- 
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fidential maid of honour to Madame. 
This lady, whose inexhaustible spirits 
seldom failed to overcome the occa~ 
sional melancholy of Henrietta, was 
the devoted friend of De Guiche; 
and being naturally excitable and 
romantic, she was the very person to 
enter into all his projects; however 
extravagant they might appear to 
others. Free from all passion herself, 
and careless of inspiring one, De 
Montalais was never weary of for- 
warding those of others. Perhaps 
no worse confidant could have been 
placed about the person of a young, 
enthusiastic, and beautiful woman ; 
for the wrong-headed girl loved in- 
trigue for its very difficulties, with- 
out giving one care or thought to 
the result of its possible success. 
Courageous and persevering, she dis- 
regarded her own safety, when it 
might become compromised by her 
plans ; and accordingly her devotion 
to her royal mistress was repaid by 
the most unbounded affection and 
the most undoubting trust. 

Too clear-sighted not to have per- 
ceived at once the mortification of 
the princess at the off-falling of the 
king’s homage, well informed also of 
the perpetual intrigues of Monsieur, 
no wiser project occurred to the toil- 
ing brain of De Montalais than that 
of furthering the suit and fostering 
the passion of De Guiche for Hen- 
rietta. She had not now to learn 
that the depth of feeling for which 
the beautiful Englishwoman was so 
remarkable, was neverthelesss che- 
quered by a coquetry which, although 
harmless, was insatiable; and that 
justly incensed by the sudden cold- 
ness of the king, and indignant at 
the means employed to separate her 
from her private friends, she was 
sufficiently the woman to derive plea- 
sure from an opportunity of proving 
to Louis, to his court, and to herself, 
that she was attractive enough to 
captivate the handsomest, the wit- 
tiest, and the most popular man in 
France. Nor did the speculations of 
Mademoiselle de Montalais confine 
themselves to this vision of mere 
gratified vanity. She knew the court, 
and the court beauties by heart, from 
Anne of Austria to the most insig- 
nificant femme-de-chambre ; and the 
chapter was not assuredly one of high 
morality. The grandes dames had 
“ fallen” only to soar the higher. 


Three Scenes in the 
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Vice, at the court of Louis XIV., 
was at a premium, provided only that 
it clothed itself with discretion, and 
wore a mask above its rouge; and 
such being the case, the fille d'honneur 
could discover no possible reason why 
her own handsome and high-born 
mistress should not also be induced 
to follow in their footsteps, and to 
revenge all her indignities by indulg- 
ing her own caprice. 

Such was the disposition of affairs 
in the establishment of Madame, when, 
on one occasion, Mademoiselle de 
Montalais entreated permission of 
the princess to read to her a portion 
of a letter which she had that 
morning received from the Count 
de Guiche. The curiosity of Hen- 
rietta was piqued. What could he 
have to impart to De Montalais ? 
What could induce him to hold a 
correspondence with one of the ladies 
of her household? The desired per- 
mission was at once yielded ; and she 
was rewarded by hearing the events 
of the day detailed in a strain of 

layful and witty eloquence which 
ent a charm to every circumstance. 
Occasionally a graver subject was 
handled with tact and judgment ; 
and the princess had become ab- 
sorbed in the pleasure of listening 
to the epistle which had thus been 
partially confided to her, when Ma- 
demoiselle de Montalais suddenly 
paused, displayed considerable em- 
barrassment, and, finally, proceeded 
to refold the interesting letter. 

“Why not conclude, De Mon- 
talais ?” asked the princess. 

“ T dare not, Madam.” 

“ Dare not! And wherefore?” 

“The remainder of the sheet is 
occupied by praises of your royal 
highness. I must not betray my 
friend.” 

“ Bah!” exclaimed Henrietta, 
playfully, while her heart beat quick 
and her eye glistened, “I have a 
contempt for all half- confidences. 
Moreover, the man whose satire is so 
keen, whose judgment is so just, and 
whose taste is so correct, must be 
well worth listening to when he con- 
descends to praise. Voyons! What 
says the count ?” 

The maid-of-honour, nothing loth, 
once more spread wide the letter, to 
which Henrietta listened with avidity. 
Never was worship more pure, more 
total, more poetic! De Guiche was 
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miserable. He was deprived of light, 
for he saw her not! He knew that 
his passion was hopeless, but he 
would rather die than abandon it! 

And, as the count was an admira- 
ble correspondent, these letters ar- 
rived every day, and every day they 
were silently placed in the hands of 
the princess. They could not fail to 
produce a powerful effect upon the 
mind of Madame, who was never 
backward in her appreciation of 
merit of whatever description; and 
De Guiche had the good tact to fur- 
nish her with a tangible excuse for 
dwelling upon her own eulogium, 
by interweaving the outpourings of 
his passion with a thousand subjects 
of interest. Politics, morals, social 
tactics, history, poetry, and war; he 
left no theme untouched, and he wrote 
eloquently upon all. Never had 
Henrietta given him credit for so 
many and such varied attainments. 
She was dazzled and delighted ; and 
then a regret grew in her mind that 
she was unjustly deprived of the 
companionship of such a man, and 
compelled to receive for all com- 
pensation the elaborated dulness of 
a crowd of obsequious flatterers. 
Moreover, she longed to see him, 
were it only to scold him for the 
extreme boldness with which he 
talked of the king, and his abuse of 
the royal prerogative in the arrest of 
Fouquet, which had just then taken 
place, and a host of other little 
treasons, the least of which would 
have sufficed to condemn him to the 
Bastile for the remainder of his life. 

Mademoiselle de Montalais pro- 
tested the sincerity of her own efforts 
to check this overflowing of the 
count’s wit and wisdom, but admitted 
the certainty of a different issue to 
the remonstrances of Madame. 

“ Un seul mot suffirait!” she ex- 
claimed, earnestly ; “ one word from 
the lips of your royal highness, and 
he would become prudent while there 
is yet time. As it is, despair renders 
him reckless, and I verily believe 
that he is tempting his fate.” 

“Urge him once more to silence 
on such dangerous subjects as these,” 
said madame, gravely. “The king 
shews little mercy where his dignity 
is compromised.” 

“‘ My remonstrances avail nothing,” 
sighed Mademoiselle de Montalais, 
with the prettiest affectation of re- 
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gret imaginable. “Ican assure your 
royal highness that my letters re- 
semble the lectures of M. de Paris. 
Their constant text is ‘Le péché 
mortel ;’ but he still follows up his 
dangerous caprice. The Virgin grant 
that all his confidants may prove as 
discreet as myself!” 

“ What mean you, child?” ex- 
claimed Henrietta, anxiously. “Sure- 
ly he cannot be such a madman as to 
write in this strain to any of his 
court friends !” 

“ Que sais-je?” replied the fille 
a’ honneur; “I know that he cor- 
responds with that vaurien, M. de 
Lauzun, and with M. de Manicamp, 
and with the Marquis de Vardes.” 

“ With the Marquis de Vardes!” 
echoed the princess, now seriously 
alarmed; “ with a man who has not 
even concealed his jealousy of his 
successes! Nay, then, he must be 
warned at any risk.” 

De Montalais triumphed. 

“The attempt will in truth be 
worthy of your royal highness,” she 
said, enthusiastically ; “and the ra- 
ther that it cannot fail of success. 
Poor young man! He is too good 
and too handsome to be sacrificed to 
the wounded vanity ofa disappointed 
se 

“ Yet I cannot compromise myself 
by a written expostulation,” mur- 
mured the princess almost inaudibly, 
“and to receive him here is equally 
impossible.” 

“ Difficult, perhaps, but not im- 

racticable,” said her attendant, firm- 
S “We cannot, indeed, summon 
the banished courtier to your pre- 
sence en grande tenue, to exhibit his 
well-adorned graces as he would do 
at the king’s levee; but there are 
other means.” 

“ Explain yourself.” 

“There are disguises, Madam. 
What think you of our commanding 
the attendance of a diseuse de bonne 
aventure? Why should not your 
royal highness —— in reading 
the book of fate as well as the queen- 
mother and mademoiselle ?” 

“ The —- is too dangerous. 
Have you forgotten Madame de la 
Fayette and Mademoiselle de la Tre- 
mouille? ‘Wecannot hope to deceive 
their vigilance.” 

The maid-of-honour indulged in a 
hearty burst of laughter. 

“He shall tell them their for- 
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tunes,” she said, joyously ; “ he shall 
promise to the one a new passion, 
and to the other a rich husband. 
Such visions will absorb all their 
faculties. We have only to act 
openly and boldly. Let the wise 
woman be admitted at midday ; make 
no mystery of her coming. Your 
royal highness is, in all probability, 
the only great lady at court who has 
not on some occasion consulted one 
of these modern oracles. I will tutor 
the count to caution, and his own 
ready wit will do the rest.” 

Henrietta was amused in spite of 
herself at the romance and boldness 
of this dangerous project, and ere 
long she suffered herself to be con- 
vinced that, even should her impru- 
dence become suspected, the extrava- 
gance and burlesque of the adventure 
would prove its innocence. What 
was it after all but the frolic ofa 
school-girl ? Mademoiselle de Mon- 
talais skilfully followed up her ad- 
vantage, and her grotesque descrip- 
tion of the disguise which she pur- 

osed to forward to De Guiche, and 
ner merry comments upon his pro- 
bable appearance in such an accou- 
trement, soon diverted the mind of 
the princess from the risk attendant 
upon the concession which she had 
made. 

Need it be said that De Guiche 
himself was transported with joy at 
the tidings which the maid-of-honour 
hastened to communicate? He de- 
clined, however, to avail himself of 
her skill in the arrangement of his 
costume. Forewarned by the exam- 
ple of the royal Louis, that nothing is 
more dangerous than for a man in 
love to present himself before the 
woman whom he seeks to captivate 
in a ridiculous position, he proceeded 
so to combine his dress as to render 
his appearance rather frightful than 
absurd, reserving, however, the power 
of disembarrassing himself at plea- 
sure of the hideous accessories of his 
disguise. A wrinkled mask, admira- 
bly executed, fitted closely over his 
handsome countenance ; while amass 
of stout and capacious petticoats and 
an ample cloak of dark woollen cloth 
gave width and substance to his 
slight and supple figure. Beneath 
these ungainly weeds, which were so 
skilfully arranged that he could cast 
them off without trouble or delay, he 
wore the graceful garb, slashed with 
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gay-coloured ribands, of a page of 
the time of Louis XIIL, perhaps the 
most becoming costume to a young 
and well-made man that was ever 
invented by Vanity. 

None knew better than the courtly 
and successful De Guiche the value 
of these trifles in the eyes of a fasti- 
dious woman. What female heart 
could remain insensible to the fact, 
that at the very moment when the 
man who loved hes perilled both his 
fortune and his life to obtain one of 
her smiles, he held both so cheaply 
risked in such a service, that he had 
found time and leisure to consult her 
minutest taste in the manner of his 
approach to the shrine of his idol ? 

On the day fixed for his visit, 
Madame announced herself to be 
slightly indisposed ; nor was she al- 
together compelled to feign, for, as 
the appointed hour approached, her 
agitation and alarm became extreme. 
All the danger to which she had ex- 
posed her reputation by this un- 
guarded step rose threateningly before 
her. In vain did she assure herself 
that she had no other object in view 
than the welfare and safety of De 
Guiche ; still would a consciousness 
of triumphant vanity rise up in her 
heart and rebuke her for her volun- 
tary self-deceit. She was stretched 
upon her sofa, and surrounded by 
her ladies, suffering under the effects 
of a slow fever, consequent upon the 
sleepless night that she had passed, 
when the sorceress was announced. 

“The sibyl is in the cabinet of 
your royal highness,” said Made- 
moiselle de Montalais, demurely, 
“ and awaits your pleasure.” 

“ You may conduct her here,” re- 
plied Henrietta, in a troubled voice ; 
“T wish to consult her on the future 
fortunes of—my brother. Alas, the 
house of Stuart has been the sport of 
so much misery that I must be ex- 
cused if suffering has made me some- 
what superstitious! Do not laugh 
at me,” she added, turning towards 
Madame de la Fayette and Made- 
moiselle de la Tremouille, who were 
preparing to leave the room; “the 
weakness of a moment will at least 
supply the amusement of an hour.” 

The two ladies curtsied low in si- 
lence and withdrew, followed by the 
women of the princess. As they 
passed through the antechamber, the 
fortuneteller moved aside respect- 
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fully; nor did one of the retiring 
party suspect that beneath the wide 
and somewhat dingy cap-border, the 
black hood, and the large-flowered 
linen gown of the wierd woman, were 
concealed the laughing eyes and the 
graceful person of the handsomest 
cavalier in France. 

To throw off his cumbrous dis- 
guise, to cast himself at the feet of 
the princess, and to a to his lips 
and to his heart the hand which was 
extended to him, was with De Guiche 
the impulse of a moment. Agitated 
by his vehemence and enfeebled by 
her indisposition, the princess did not 
attempt on the instant to repress his 
transports of happiness and gratitude ; 
but she soon rallied, and, making a 
sign to the maid-of-honour not to 
leave the room, she said, gravely, 
and almost sadly,— 

“ Do not, count, cause me to regret 

my condescension. Remember that 
the mere suspicion of your presence 
here would endanger my honour. 
Shew me that you are worthy of the 
risk which I have incurred to save 
ou. 
a Iiow can I prove my worthi- 
ness? Ask any thing of me which 
it is in the power of man to accom- 
plish,” whispered the equally agitated 
De Guiche. ‘“ Must I never dare to 
let you see my devotion, to speak to 
you of my sufferings? Will you 
smile on all the rest of the world and 
banish me your presence because I 
would lay down my life to shield 
yours from trial? Speak, Madam ; 
existence is not so dear to me that I 
shall hesitate to obey you, whatever 
that obedience may entail.” 

“T ask no such blind devotion,” 
said the princess, striving to recover 
her composure ; “I haye summoned 
you here to forbid your continuing to 
brave the anger of the king against 
you, however unjust I may consider 
it. You are rash and wrong-headed, 
and will at all times rather sacrifice 
your safety than your jest. Incau- 
tious as a child, you pour out your 
idle follies to every so-called friend 
who sees fit to listen ; and you choose 
your subjects as badly as your au- 
ditors. Why,sir, must you animad- 
vert on the Fouquet affair, or in- 
clude the name of Louis in the silly 
calembourg with which M. de Vardes 
amused the circle at the Louvre two 
nights ago ?” 


“ T abjure M. de Paris and Bossuet 
for ever!” murmured the incor- 
rigible page, as he fastened his flash- 
ing eyes upon his beautiful moni- 
tress. “ Who would not sin to be 
compelled to do such penance ?” 

* Ingrate,” said the princess, “‘ who 
cannot or who will not sacrifice a 
witticism in order to be recalled to 
court!” 

“'To be lectured, banished once 
more, and forgotten.” 

* Well were it could it be so,” said 
Henrietta. 

“ By every one ?” asked the count, 
with affected sullenness. 

* Yes, sir, by every one, if such a 
thing were possible,” replied Madame, 
with a blush, under cover of which 
De Guiche once more raised her 
hand to his lips. “ In all truth, I 
see not,” she continued, with a smile 
that she could not repress, “ of what 
utility you, Armand count de Guiche, 
are to this realm of France; save 
that, indeed, you have fought a few 
battles well and bravely for your 
king, and received a few wounds in 
his service; but for aught else r 

“I plead guilty,” was the gay re- 
tort; “and yet, were justice done to 
my merits, 1 would prove——” 

“ Nothing, absolutely nothing that 
is worthy mention. Look you, sir, 
yn are a dangerous ally, for you 
nave fallen into disgrace. ‘The order 
which your sister has received to 
join her husband at Monaco has 
arisen simply from her having sought 
to plead your cause with the queen- 
mother, and thus I am deprived of 
my best friend because her brother is 
a ne’er-do-well! Go, and endeayour 
to be forgotten. Why do you re- 
main in Paris?” 

“Why do the vapours gather 
about the moon? Because they can 
derive light only from her presence.” 

“ Of which light they pilfer Her, 
De Guiche. You have pronounced 
your own condemnation.” 

“ T am, indeed, au palais,” said the 
count, reproachfully, “ but assuredly 
not au Palais de Justice.” 

“ Again!” cried the princess, slightly 
shrugging her shoulders. “ ‘The man 
is insane, De Montalais ; and we had 
better abandon him to his fate.” 

“May so divine a hallucination 
last for ever!” said the count, pas- 
sionately; “only let my insanity 
become periodical, and 1 will pro- 
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mise to forswear calembourgs and 
asquinades for ever!” 

“One word in all gravity, De 
Guiche,” interposed Madame. “ If 
you, indeed, desire to resume your 
place in society, and to preserve un- 
tarnished the lustre of the great 
name of the house of Grammont —if 
you wish to ensure the safety and 
the honour of those who—who 
—regard you with friendship, you 
will be more prudent and more cau- 
tious.” 

“ T swear it, on this fair hand!” 

“ And I accept the vow,” said the 
princess. ‘No more satires, no more 
songs ; be satisfied to know that your 
welfare is the earnest care of ——” 

“ Who?” 

“ Of all who know you as you are, 
and disdain you as you strive to be. 
And now I have your pledge, I can 
reassure your anxious sister, I can 
justify myself to my own heart, and 
{ can bid you farewell in tranquillity 
of spirit ; for I feel that you will not 
falsify your word, and that we shall 
soon again see you en faction.” 

“ The clock points to the hour, 
Madam,” said the d honneur. 

“ Good,” replied the princess ; “ in 
five minutes Monsieur will have left 
the Louvre. He must not find you 
here, count.” 

*“ So soon?” said De Guiche, im- 
ploringly ; “so very soon ?” 

“ Now, this instant, if you would 
not bring down dishonour upon my 
name,” replied Henrietta, earnestly. 

“ And the worst remains to do,” 
said Mademoiselle de Montalais, with 
affected anxiety. “ How am I ever 
to crush all these perfumed curls 
under this wretched cap ?” 

“They have been there once,” 
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said Madame, “they can surely be 
replaced.” 

“Tf I cannot succeed I must cut 
them off,” retorted the maid-of- 
honour, exerting all her awkwardness. 

“You will never have done in 
time,” interposed the agitated prin- 
cess. “ You do not know how to 
arrange the cap; I should recognise 
him in an instant.” 

The count was still kneeling at 
her feet, and, in the anxiety of the 
moment, she began to busy herself in 
his disguise. Her own white hand it was 
which forced the rebellious ringlets 
beneath their unseemly covering, 
passing om to and fro across his 
burning cheeks. Sooth to say, they 
were both awkward and unpractised 
tire-women ; and it was weil that the 
count submitted most heroically to 
his novel martyrdom. But he would 
willingly have seen their efforts con- 
tinue for a (lover’s) eternity, for 
never again could he hope to feel 
that small hand upon his brow, to 
see that graceful figure bent over 
him in anxious solicitude. De Guiche 
had that day learned a lesson which 
he never afterwards forgot. That 
Henrietta loved him he had now 
obtained proof; but he had, never- 
theless, lost all hope that. this ro- 
mance of passion would end as his 
vanity had prompted him to believe. 

He left the palace more enamoured 
than he had entered it, but he had 
during one short hour become a 
wiser man. He had long loved the 
Duchess of Orleans, but he felt, as 
he traversed the courtyard of the 
Tuileries on his return to his obscure 
retreat, that he had nothing to ex- 
pect from the frailty of Henrictta of 
England. 
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“Because the hour is come and the 
man.” Mrs. Margaret Merrilies, if 
she could be restored for a moment 
to her very dramatic and picturesque 
existence, might be expected to mani- 
fest some astonishment at finding her 
words in the smuggler’s cave thus 
introducing a few rapid comments 
upon the present system of educa- 
tion in the University of Cambridge. 
But, in truth for Cambridge, as for 
Hatteraick, the hour is come—in the 
wonderful revolutions of enterprise 
and steam; and the man—in the 
acute and unwearied diligence of the 
Master of Trinity. Nor do we name 
them of the 


** Common rout, 
HEADS WITHOUT NAME ;” 


to speak in the prophetic words of 
Samson Agonistes. Old things are 
becoming new with a swiftness that 
almost bewilders the eye ; and when 
the accumulating fund shall revive 
the grey dinginess of Pembroke, the 
visitor will meet with very few ves- 
tiges of the scenes that won the eye 
of Spenser, or softened the indignant 
scorn of Milton, or reconciled the 
melancholy Gray to the uncongenial 
inhabitants. 

Three years ago, a stranger passing 
down Cheapside a few minutes 
before the Bow clock struck four, 
upon a fine afternoon in October, 
could scarcely fail to remark with 
curiosity and interest the tortuous 
advances of a gloomy-looking red 
coach, threading its way with instinc- 
tive rapidity along that roaring 
thoroughfare. Nothing stopped it; 
the united iceberg of a coal-wagon 
and a Blackwall omnibus—the two 
most immovable impediments of 
London—gave way to the charge; it 
swept onward, and a momentary call 
at Prescot and Grote’s was the only 
stoppage in the then difficult pass of 
Threadneedle Street. But the coach 
itself, with itstwelve outsides! When 
will the Eastern Counties Railway 

resent such a spectacle? Never! 
That cluster of leather hat-boxes 
hanging from the roof; those inde- 
scribable pea-coats—the miscellany 
of Moses and the Hudson Bay Com- 
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pany; the sticks, the cigars, the 
faces, and the black “ varmint” with 
his elongated nose just visible over 
the “boot!” Who that has ever 
travelled by the “Star” can forget 
it? and the coach and the driver 
have already obtained a poetical im- 
mortality in our columns. But you 
see them no more in Cheapside ; you 
wait for them in vain at the Bull in 
Bishopsgate. The “Telegraph,” too, 
has ceased to carry any messages. 
Reynolds has followed Joshua to an- 
other academy; and Walton, if he 
have not hung up his rod, must soon 
fish in very different waters. You 
reach Cambridge by the iron-road in 
a couple of hours. You may drop 
your shilling into the hands of a 
* patent safety ” about two, and drink 
a second glass of “ Audit” in the hall 
of Trinity at half-past four. We 
may regret the change, but we can- 
not resist it. It might have been 
imagined that a few serious Fellows 
and ten-year men of Queen’s would 
have been able to keep “a pair- 
horse” on the road, but they have 
not; the Bee-hive is _— up. If 
pleasure or business cail you to Cam- 
bridge, you must make up your mind 
for a race; and how fully entitled 
the Eastern Counties Line is to 
designate it “neck or nothing,” the 
daily experience of surgeons and pa- 
tients abundantly testifies. 
Cambridge shares, with her sister 
on the Isis, the benefits and the in- 
juries of the new system of transit. 
Among the benefits it would be na- 
tural to reckon the increased facili- 
ties of intercourse with men of science 
and learning; while of the inconve- 
niences which immediately occur to 
the mind, the restlessness and agita- 
tion, inseparable from quick and in- 
cessant locomotion, are the most ob- 
vious and inseparable. It was hap- 
pily said by Pliny, that if study 
throws the mind into a pleasing state 
of serenity, a state of serenity is ne- 
cessary to throw a grace upon our 
studies. The fever of commercial 
activity has already been found to 
be sufficiently perplexing and irritat- 
ing, when the great object of inquiry 
seems to be the number of deliveries 
xx 
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that can be steamed in a day; and 
the triumph of railways is sup 
to be achieved in a knocker that 
every postman finds warm with the 
rasp of his predecessor. Accord- 
ingly, the counting-house business is 
never done. But in literary and 
scientific occupations the constant 
incursions of letters and visits, to- 
gether with the excitement which 
they obviously occasion, are produc- 
tive of very unfortunate consequences 
indeed. A man, who is perpetually 
looking out for letters, is never in a 
state of repose, whether his corre- 
spondence be agreeable or otherwise. 
nd the railroads introduce a far 
more difficult class of visitors, from 
whom even Lord Ashley's basket 
for bank-notes would afford no re- 
fuge. In the better days of Cam- 
bridge the quiet ugliness of the town 
was undisturbed by few vehicles to 
or from the metropolis; the Rocket 
went up ata certain hour, and you 
might exchange civilities with the 
heavy “ Lynn,” or the drowsy “ Fly,” 
and one or two others. The rest of 
the day was tranquil enough ; at all 
events, you were sure of the post- 
office after the porter’s round in the 
morning. Those days are gone, and 
if the shade of Bacon were now to 
take a walk through his own gateway, 
he would be met by a time-table, a 
blue omnibus, and a cad smoking ! 
It was not to be expected, when 
Cambridge coaches were thus trans- 
formed, that Cambridge studies would 
be suffered to remain without some 
attempt at reformation. We confess 
it to have been needed. Many years 
have gone by since Bishop Hurd op- 
posed Shaftesbury’s praise of foreign 
academies by a panegyric of our own. 
He spoke of that stricter form which 
prevails in our universities, where the 
day begins and ends with religious 
offices ; where the diligence of youth 
is quickened and relieved in turn by 
stated hours of study and recreation ; 
where temperance and sobriety are 
even convivial virtues, and the two 
extremes of a festive jollity and un- 
social gloom are happily tempered 
by the decencies of a common table ; 
where, in a word, the discipline of 
Spartan halls and the civilities of 
Athenian banquets are, or may be, 
united. Who does not sigh that 
such a pleasing picture could never 
have been true? Unfortunately, we 
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have some very well-preserved 
sketches by a contemporary, which 
exhibit the other side of the tapes- 
try; and the doleful creatures and 
howling desolation of Gray must be 
contrasted with the delightful com- 
— and Attic elegance of 
Iurd. Of course, in some measure, 
they were alike deceived, and the in- 
justice of the praise is to be occa- 
sionally balanced by the injustice of 
the censure. 

Now, with regard to the studies of 
Cambridge, we will state at once our 
strongest objection to one feature in 
the system adopted, that feature 
being the compulsory infliction of ma- 
thematics upon the classical student, 
without binding the corresponding clas- 
sical yoke upon the neck of the mathe- 
matician. 

Dr. Whewell attempts to meet 
this difficulty. But how? Why, 
by asserting the paren of a scien- 
tific and classical combination of 
study; Euler with Euripides; and 
levers with Sapphics. This is not the 
question, and never was. The pro- 
per inquiry is, whether the univer- 
sity is justified in compelling every 
candidate for the classical Tripos, to 
make a preliminary graduation in 
mathematics, without at the same 
time obliging the expectant wrang- 
ler to encounter the difficulties of a 
Greek and Latin examination ? That 
is the question. It never has been 
answered, and never can be. For, 
look at the subject patiently for a 
minute. Every one is acquainted 
with the three ranks of mathematical 
distinction at Cambridge : 1. Wrang- 
ler; 2. Senior Optime; 3. Junior 
Optime. The last degree must be 
obtained before the candidate is eli- 
gible for any class of the Tripos. 
But for its highest distinctions he 
must have ascended into No. 2. 
The classical medals are given only 
toa Senior Optime. Now, the read- 
ing demanded for this degree is of 
the same order as that undertaken 
by the ardent aspirant after one of 
the first ten places in the mathe- 
matical list ; the difference of a dozen 
marks divides the Jast wrangler 
from the first Senior Optime. In 
this manner the gates of classical 
taste and honour are barred by the 
Moderator; the paradise of Greek 
or Latin fiction can only be reached 
through the purgatory of Hymers 
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or Webster; and the student must 
shew his right to appreciate the ee 
of Virgil, or the philosophy of Plato, 
by his familiarity with the engaging 
mysteries of — and the value of 
dr 


wa 

If such be the hardships of the 
classical scholar, we might expect 
to find his mathematical brother fet- 
tered by similar chains. By no 
means. He is perfectly free; his 
time is his own; every stumbling- 
block is removed from his path ; no 
Latin or Greek refinement detains 
him on the threshold of his Tripos ; 
he gives his days and nights to Hop- 
kins. The more ambitious his par- 
ticular aim, the profounder his gene- 
ral ignorance. Dr. Whewell talks 
of the probable advantage of pub- 
lishing some of the answers to ex- 
amination papers: we wish he would 
endeavour to make a retrospective 
experiment with the Little-go, and 
present us with a few specimens of 
“ Paley-answers,” by some fifteen or 
twenty high wranglers of the last ten 
years. Our information respecting 
their performances must be very 
erroneous, indeed, if such a publica- 
tion would not exhibit several new 
lights both in grammar and ortho- 
graphy. A desire has been frequently 
expressed to exempt mathematical 
men from the annoyance and in- 
terruption of these preliminary 
“Smalls ;” and such an arrange- 
ment might save the candidates some 
mortification, and the examiner more 
perplexity. But we still maintain, 
that a fair acquaintance with spelling 
is almost as useful to a young man, as 
the resolution of 2™—2, pa™+1; 
and that the ability to remove a few 
popular objections to Christianity 
may be, on the whole, not less ser- 
viceable to the public than an ex- 
amination of the angular velocity of 
SP. and SY. 

With these facts staring him in the 
face, and standing out as conspicu- 
ous in the Cambridge system as the 
fountain in the great court of Trinity, 
Dr. Whewell has the courage to say, 
that “ if a person do not read and un- 
derstand the Greek and Latin poets, 
historians, and philosophers, he cannot 
be deemed to have received a liberal 
education” (Zib. Educ. p. 81); and 
again, “To allowa person to follow one 
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of these lines of study to the entire 
neglect of the other, is not to educate 
him” (p. 107). And yet the entire 
education of men reading for mathe- 
matical honours is conducted upon 
this principle of seclusion and selec- 
tion. Of course they are not edu- 
cated, and no sensible person sup- 
poses that they are; but they think 
themselves so to be; and the certain 
reward of a fellowship, at every col- 
lege except Trinity, removes any 
involuntary hesitation or misgiving 
upon the subject. We except Tri- 
nity, because its fellowships are 
given to college, not to university 
examinations. But here, also, the 
undue preponderance of mathemat- 
ical acquirement is equally apparent. 
A-senior wrangler might ensure his 
election with no other aid than a 
slight supplement of metaphysics, 
even though unable to turn ten lines 
of Gay's Fables into Latin iambics. 
Ridiculous stories have long been 
told respecting Sidney Walker's elec- 
tion into this society ; but we believe 
the Greek of Porson, and the meta- 
physics of Butler, would not obtain 
a fellowship at Trinity, without a 
considerable portion of mathematics. 

Exceptions will arise from any defi- 
nition; but we fearlessly assert, that 
not one mathematical student in a 
hundred has the slightest pretension 
even to a rudimental acquaintance 
with the classics, and would no more 
venture upon a speech of Thucy- 
dides, a problem of Aristotle, or a 
chorus of AEschylus, than Dr. Whe- 
well would think of putting the 
leader of this day’s Times into 
Syriac, of reckoning Chesterfield’s 
Letters among the inductive sciences, 
or of including politeness in a liberal 
education. 

Nor will the argument in favour 
of compelling classical men to be- 
come mathematicians, be in any re- 
spect improved in coherency or vi- 
gour by the truism, that men of 

enius are capable of more than one 
ind of intellectual excellence. To 
be sure they are, nobody denies it. 
Milton might have been an admira- 
ble astronomer, or natural historian, 
if he had not been the most learned 
t in England; the reader of 
ante has studied the Divine Comedy 
to very little profit, if he has not re- 
cognised the statesman in the dreamer ; 
while eyery line of Reynolds pro- 
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claims that he would have been one 
of the most eloquent teachers, if he 
had not preferred to be the richest 
colourist of his country. All this is 
obvious and undeniable; and, there- 
fore, Dr. Whewell might have spared 
his faded list of modern scholars who 
understood axles and Aristotle,— 
“such as Brinkley, Otter, Outram, 
Wrangham, Palmer, T. Jackson, 
R. Grant, and many others ;” not 
forgetting Porson, who “ was fond of 
algebra, and was a proficient in it.” 
We repeat, that all this is literally 
beside the question, which is not, 
whether science and literature may 
be advantageously united ; but whe- 
ther Cambridge acts kindly and ho- 
nourably to her children, in loading 
some with fetters, that the luxuriant 
freedom of others may be more strik- 
ingly visible; in compelling A. to 
pass through a mathematical ordeal 
before he can reap any fruit of his 
classical seed ; and in suffering B. to 
carry off the highest honours and 
emoluments of the university, with- 
out even penetrating into Lempriere’s 
Dictionary. 

We are quite ready and anxious to 
admit that Dr. Whewell recognises 
the value and interest of classical 
studies, and that he places their value 
and interest in the proper places. 
‘The following remarks are extremely 
forcible and just, and the natural 
exclamation of every reader at the 
conclusion of them seems to be, Why, 
then, does not the University render 
a cultivation of these studies indis- 
pensable in all her members? Ifwe 
be told that she does so, we say that 
the recognition is merely an ocular 
deception ; in spirit andin truth she 
does not. These are the sentiments 
of Dr. Whewell: — 


“« Classical studies necessarily occupy 
an important place in education, both as 
Permanent Studies, which connect men 
with the culture of past generations, and 
as Progressive Studies, which engage 
them in the speculations, discussions, 
and mental movements still going on 
among men. The former office more es- 
pecially belongs to the literature of Greece 
and Rome, &c. The study of the Latin 
authors has never been interrupted among 
cultivated men. The language has al- 
ways been known to such persons. For 
many centuries it was the language of a 
great part of the civilised globe ; first as 
the language of the Roman empire, and 
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then as the language of the Western 
Church, and, till within a short time, of 
the whole literary world. Through this 
long prevalence, this language contains 
in its literature the works which have 
most influenced every age up to modern 
times. The languages of many nations 
in modern Europe are mainly derived 
frum the Latin, and those which are not 
so derived are still much tinged by the 
mixture of Latin words and modes of 
speech. In English, in particular, this 
mixture is very large ; and the connexion 
of our language with the Latin is so inti- 
mate, that the reader who has no know- 
ledge of that language will inevitably 
miss some part of the meaning of our 
best writers. In general, the study of 
Latin, as a portion of a liberal education, 
is directed mainly to the principal writers 
of the best times; for example, Livy, 
Cesar, Sallust, Tacitus, Lucretius, Vir- 
gil, Horace, Ovid, Cicero. And a sound 
knowledge of these authors is, in truth, 
a sufficient educational basis for a know. 
ledge of the Latin literature of all ages, 
and for a due apprehension of the in- 
fluence which these great models of com- 
position have exercised upon the ver- 
nacular literature of each country, and 
especially upon its poetry and criticism. 


« But a knowledge of the Greek lan- 
guage and literature is also necessary to 
complete this classical culture, both on 
account of the manner in which the 
greatest Roman writers were stimulated 
and formed by the example and lecturing 
of their Grecian predecessors, and also on 
account of the direct operation of the 
Greek writers upon modern thinkers and 
writers ever since the revival of the study 
of Greek literature in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. In philosophy, the Roman works 
do little more than transmit to us the in- 
fluence of Greek speculations; in his- 
tory, Herodotus and Thucydides occupy 
a greater place in the thoughts of culti- 
vated men than any Roman historians ; 
and even in poetry, although the tradition 
of the Latin forms and style of composi- 
tion has been more extensive and con- 
tinual than of the Greek, the Greek 
classical writers have, in later times, been 
more diligently studied and more warmly 
admired than the Roman poets. No one 
can be considered as furnished with the 
knowledge, tastes, and sympathies which 
connect the successive generations of 
liberally educated men, who is not fami- 
liar with Homer and the Greek trage- 
dians, as well as with Virgil, Horace, 
and Ovid. These two great families of 
writers, the Greek and the Roman clas- 
sics, form the intellectual ancestors of all 
the cultivated minds of modern times; 
and we must be well acquainted with 
their language, their thoughts, their forms 
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ofcomposition, their beauties, in order that 
we may have our share in that inheritance 
by which men belong to the intellectual 
aristocracy of mankind, The study of 
these title-deeds and archives of the 
culture of our race must be a permanent 
portion of the best education of men, so 
long as the tradition of such culture is 
preserved upon the face of the earth.” — 
Pp. 78, 79. 


In admitting the force of these 
remarks, we must at the same time 
point out the want of that refined 
accuracy of taste which is so rarely 
found in scientific persons. The 
claims of Cicero are not in any way 
indicated, and Dr. Whewell is pro- 
bably not very familiar with that 
author’s most eloquent of all philo- 
sophical speculations. But Rogers 
was indulging in no poetical license 
when he said,— 

“Oh, thou all eloquent, whose mighty 
mind 

Streams from the depth of ages on mankind ; 

Streams like the day; who, angel-like, 
hast shed 

Thy full effulgence on the hoary head.” 


Of all the classical writers, with 
the single exception of Plato, we re- 
gard Cicero as pre-eminently mighty 
in the stature, as he is unapproach- 
ably graceful in the management, of 
hisintellect. ‘To something of Greek 
imagination, he added the picturesque 
combinations of Livy, and the deli- 
cate selection of Virgil. Among all 
the rich garments from the looms of 
ancient literature, which the scholar 
folds up and keeps in cedar, that of 
Cicero, like the robe which Hecuba 
offered to Minerva, lies the deepest 
and shines the fairest :-— 


"Os xardauores inv woixsruaciv, nde piyioros, 
"Aorng y as amtraporty, sxtiro O6 veiares 
@AAwy. 


Neither do we believe it to be true 
that Herodotus and Thucydides are 
more intimately associated with the 
cultivated mind than any Roman 
historians. The exception might be 
maintained in favour of the second, 
certainly not of the first; Livy and 
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Tacitus have more readers than He- 
rodotus, and have produced a livelier, 
as weil as a more enduring, impression 
upon their successors. No scholar 
ever entered more fully into the 
spirit of Greek history than Gray ; 
but he would not, we think, have 
agreed with Dr. Whewell’s estimate.* 
We also dissent from the statement 
respecting the greater popularity of 
the Greek poets. No Greek poet 
whatever has been studied or read 
so often or so long as Horace. The 
poet of our youth, he is also the com- 
panion of our age. Ever fresh and 
buoyant, the sparkling imagery of 
his fancy delights, and the wisdom of 
his moral lines informs our heart and 
our judgment. Montaigne could not 
live without his Plutarch ; but how 
many would be still more unwilling 
to part with their Horace? We 
have sometimes thought that Jonson’s 
verses might represent the Muse of 
the Sabine Farm, and have caught 
ourselves repeating the harmonious 
inquiry :— 
‘« Have you felt the wool of the beaver? 
Or the swan’s down ever? 
Or have smelt of the bud o’ the briar? 
Or the nard i’ the fire ? 
Or have tasted the bag 0’ the bee ? 
Oh, so white! oh, so soft! oh, so sweet 
is she!” 


But it may be well to descend more 
closely into the subject, and endea- 
vour to ascertain some of the par- 
ticular objects proposed, and some of 
the particular benefits asserted to be 
obtained, by the predominant and 
absorbing study and influence of 
mathematics at Cambridge. We may 
safely arrange these under three 
heads, and consider them (1.) as 
contributing to promote the growth 
of practical science, and forming, 
on that account, important instru- 
ments in the developement of the 
national resources, or the ameliora- 
tion of the national deficiencies ; 
(2.) as tending in a pre-eminent 
and striking. manner to expand 
and strengthen the intellectual con- 
stitution of youth, by disposing the 


* Gray introduces a happy criticism on Tacitus into a letter to his friend West, 
and quotes a remarkable saying from the Agricola, which is incomparable for brilliance 
and brevity ; it refers to the satisfaction of Domitian at finding that Agricola had 
associated him with his wife and daughter in the inheritance of his property, ‘ Satis 
constabat letatum eum, velut honore, judicioque : tam caca et corrupta mens assiduis adula- 
tionibus erat, ut nesciret a bono patre non scribi heredem, nisi malum principem.” 
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mind to regard with rigid scrutiny 
the conditions on which every de- 
monstration depends; by detecting 
fallacies however pleasingly con- 
eealed; and as being favourable to 
the attainment of “ continuity of at- 
tention, coherency of thought, and 
confidence in the power of human 
reason to arrive at the truth;” and 
(3.) as affording to the mental sys- 
tem that regimen which experience 
teaches us to be best suited to its 
capacities, its desires, and its wants. 
In this statement of mathematical 
claims, we have done little more than 
attempt to condense the panegyrics 
which successive years have collected. 

As regards the first inquiry, then, 
we ask, Who are the working men 
of science in England? Beneath 
whose hands are the noblest buildings 
rising up? Who is mapping our 
counties in iron? Who invented 
the steam-engine ? Who has widened 
its mysterious capacities of labour 
and skill? Whoconstructed a high- 
road under the Thames? Who de- 
fied the storm of waters with the 
column of Eddystone ? Do you find 
them in the Calendar? Were they 
famous on the screens of Trinity or 
St. John’s? Did Gyps celebrate 
their renown over their cups at Ches- 
terton, or decayed wranglers welcome 
them to the common room? No: 
the real men of science—the disco- 
verers of safety-lamps and the invent- 
ors of life-boats—are seldom reared 
in Cambridge or Oxford air. The 
university has discharged her duty 
when, Fame and Fortune having be- 
stowed the prefix of x. s. p., she steps 
in with her little contribution of 
tinsel, and makes the benefactor of 
his country a Doctor of Laws. 

But the Cambridge mathematics 
are not only unprofitable with re- 
lation to the great works of national 
enterprise—the railroad, the engine, 
the ship, the council-chamber ; they 
are comparatively useless even in the 
common transactions and petty re- 
quisitions of life. We have known 
a third wrangler puzzled by a ques- 
tion in Interest; and we are quite 
certain that a junior clerk at the 
Equitable would beat a senior wran- 
gler in the calculation of an annuity. 
This will not be surprising to any 
one acquainted with the Cambridge 
system. A young man does not 
read for instruction, but for the ex- 
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amination. His great object is 
to get up a given quantity of book- 
work, to use the technical phrase, 
so as to include several questions 
usually to be found in the papers, 
and running over various branches 
of mathematical inquiry. Of course 
the short cuts are made under the 
direction of a private tutor, and they 
are fatal to all sound and healthful 
scholarship. A run of luck will 
sometimes lift a man among the 
wranglers, whom a boy from the 
City of London School might put to 
shame in arithmetic. So strongly 
has this pernicious result been brought 
home to the observation of tutors, 
that Dr. Whewell proposes the es- 
tablishment of a preliminary erami- 
nation in elementary subjects to all who 
are candidates for the highest honours. 
Certainly, the Rule of Three before 
the Principia. In this way he 
thinks an effectual check would be 
offered to “ candidates trying to 
make lucky hits in the higher 
subjects, without an adequate know- 
ledge of the lower. If the two 
kinds of subjects are mingled to- 
gether in the same examination, 
many candidates will always prefer 
to try their good fortune and sagacity 
in picking out parts of the higher, 
rather than encounter any labour of 
thought in mastering the lower, so 
as to be able to explain and apply 
them. If the two portions of the 
examination are separated, this game 
can no longer be played; and when 
this is prevented, we may hope to get 
rid of the ignorance and confusion of 
mind, which may possibly be found 
in those who obtain high honours in 
an examination, indiscriminate in its 
subjects, and conducted entirely upon 
ee 
But we take up the second division, 
and go on to inquire whether it be 
true that Cambridge mathematics 
have worked so extensive and so won- 
derfal results in mental develope- 
ment and power. Do we recognise 
their undercurrent in our literature 
of the pulpit, the bar, or the closet ? 
Have they helped to form a prose 
style, like Dryden's, of whom the 
only record in the Trinity Register 
is a confinement to gates for a fort- 
night? Can you tell us of any senior 
wrangler within the last ten years, 
who can write an essay, having the 
lucid order or the connected sweet- 
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ness of Addison? We say nothing 
of the imagination or the humour. 
If we must speak Pwr's we will 
say at once that all this supposed 
advantage of geometrical analysis, 
with its attention, its coherency, and 
its continuous argument, is simp % and 
singly—trash. Nothing more. Great 
mathematicians, as mathematicians, 
arenotonly the most incorrect writers, 
but they arealso the most slovenly and 
inaccurate conversers of all educated 
men. Newton, stammering out an 
explanation of coining, and confusing 
his hearers in informing them, was 
a type of the race. We knew one 
eminent mathematician, whose ob- 
scurity and unconnectedness of talk it 
was impossible to equal, except by his 
composition. When it has happened 
that able mathematicians have shewn 
themselves to be transparent and 
accomplished writers, it has been not 
only because the vehement flame of 
their natural genius cleared the air, 
but because the vigour of their classical 
taste has enabled them to repel the 
enervating and corrupting influences 
of the infection. The poison has been 
mastered by the antidote. This has 
been the case with some of the living 
judges; you may trace it in the 
urbane facility of Shadwell, and the 
daring superficialness of Alderson.* 

It does not fall within our plan to 
dwell upon the dangerous supremacy 
which is bestowed upon reason in 
mathematical investigations. We have 
our own opinion of many of these 
persons who thus 


* Spend 
The little wick of life’s poor shallow 
lamp, 
In playing tricks with nature, giving laws 
To distant worlds, and trifling in their 
own.” 


But, thirdly, the mathematical re- 
gimen has been found highly con- 
ducive to the health of the intellect 


and to the exercise of its functions. 
Hasit? Tell us how, and when, and 
where. The national character is 
never formed by science. Ifthe early 
Greeks had possessed Euclid instead 
of Homer, and the Geometry instead 
of the Iliad, the face of antique life 
would have been entirely changed. 
Heeren doubts whether the Greeks 
would have continued a separate 
nation without the Homeric poems; 
these bound together the rents in the 
national fabric. And what is true 
of the Greeks is true of their succes- 
sors —of the Romans — of ourselves. 
Forty-four years ago the formation 
and growth of the national heart 
were described from the Cambridge 
pulpit,t in language not often heard 
in the walls of St. Mary’s. It was 
shewn to be shaped and animated b 
schools, by education, by a nurse's 
care; by the mother’s anxiety, by the 
severe brow of the father; by the 
song of war, or peace, or domestic 
virtue ; by the Bible, by the Jliad, 
by the Odyssey. How much does 
England owe to Shakspeare ? 

We affirm that to the national cha- 
racter Science makes the smallest 
possible contribution. It encourages 
no patriotism, it awakens no bravery, 
it sustains no self-denial, it offers no 
consolation. Where is the Hampden 
whom it has created, or the Nelson 
whom it has inflamed, or the Ridley 
whom it has inspired? Did it cool 
the thirsty lip of Sidney, or ennoble 
the sorrowing soul of Falkland? 
What heroic act has ever been sug- 
gested by the Doctrine of Limits; 
what failing resolution has ever been 
upheld by the Calculus of Finite 
Differences? Surely the old heroes 
of Greek and Roman time were more 
truly nurtured in all the glorious 
varieties of a liberal education! 
What geometrical treatise would ever 
have sent the Dictator back to his 
plough, after saving his country? 


* The following passage from Dr. Whewell’s recently published treatise Of a 
Liberal Education, is far too curious to be omitted : ‘‘ I have spoken of Geometry as 


a necessary part of a liberal education. 


It may be asked how far this Geometry ex- 


tends?’ The elements of Euclid, especially the first six books, are generally accepted 
as the essential portion of Geometry for this purpose. This portion of mathematics, 
however, is insufficient fully to exercise the activity of the Reason, and to balance the 
influence of classical studies. If we consider what portions of mathematics may most 
properly be added to Elementary Geometry, the parts that offer themselves are Solid 
Geometry, Conic Sections, Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Optics, and Astronomy.” — 


P. 32. 


+t By Dr. Ramsden, quoted by Mackintosh, vol. clix.; and Gladstone (Church 
and State), who calls it a magnificent production, 
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Science is useful, but it must know 
its place; it is the menial, not the 
master. It is from history, from 
poetry, from eloquence that the 
youthful spirit catches the fire and 
feeds the flame. Haydon, we be- 
lieve, says that if he were thrown 
upon a desolate island, he should 
be contented with three books, — 
the Bible, Shakspeare, and Vasari's 
Lives of the Painters. But think of 
that man’s condition, whose onl 
remnant of a library was Whewell's 
Mechanics, or Wood's Optics? Why, 
sixteen fathoms of brine would be 
an exchange for the better! 

We know that we shall be con- 
tradicted ; and the martyrs of science 
will be summoned from their graves 
to refute this calumny on their re- 
putation and their exploits ; but even 
in the presence of these heroes of a 
second Marathon, we cannot retract 
our inquiry. Let the gorgeous cloud 
of witnesses pass before our eyes, 
from Galileo to Young, we shall watch 
it out of sight with something of the 
same holy Jove and melanchol y won- 
der with which, from solitary cliffs or 
dark woods, we have often,— 


“ With wistful eyes, pursued the setting 
sun.” 


Do we deny to these illustrious men 
the most disinterested patriotism, the 
most devoted courage, or the most 
affecting self-denial? We do not; 
they possessed them all. Patriots, 
they toiled not for their own peo- 
ple, but for mankind ; heroes, they 
struggled with the oppressor, and 
almost vanquished the strong; pa- 
tient, they endured every privation 
of hunger, and thirst, and nakedness. 
Martyrs of science, do we deride or 
despise you? with your noble rage 
unrepressed,and your mighty current 
ofthought unfrozen? Nay, we honour 
and we love you! We only wish to 
preserve your magnificent line of de- 
scendants uncorrupted. Let us not 
be told that Jones is Galileo, or that 
Smith is Young. It was Genius that 
conducted and supported these men 
thréugh the martyrdom of their 
lives ; they were famous not by, but 
in despite of their mathematics ; and 
it was not science that elevated and 
enriched their moral capacities, but 
their moral capacities that imparted 
a consecrating influence to their 
science :— 
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“* Such was thy wisdom, Newton, child. 
like sage ! 

Sagacious reader of the works of God, 

And in his word sagacious.” 


These are strong remarks, and it 
may be interesting to some of our 
readers to hear what a very acute 
advocate of mathematical pursuits is 
able to say upon the provision in the 
Cambridge laws, that “no person 
should be a candidate for a place on 
the Classical Tripos who is not clearly 
placed on the Mathematical Tripos. 
his rule appears to put an inequality 
between two lines of study, for we 
do not necessarily make classical ho- 
nours requisite in order to mathe- 
matical. But this apparent inequa- 
lity of encouragement appears to be 
quite necessary as a means of restor- 
ing the balance between the two 
lines of study, which is commonly so 
utterly deranged in the classical 
schools. In those, the student, if he 
have tolerable talent and industry, 
acquires a knowledge of Greek and 
Latin literature, which enables him 
to pursue it with ease and pleasure ; 
while of mathematics he generally 
acquires enough to learn to dislike 
the study, without deriving from his 
acquirements any help to his future 
progress. If, therefore, there were a 
road to Classical Honours at the 
university for those whose mathe- 
matical attainments were very slight, 
it may be expected that this would be 
the path generally taken by the more 
gifted and ambitious of the scholars 
from our Classical Schools. Hence, 
in this case, Mathematical Studies 
would be comparatively neglected 
among us, and the general propor- 
tions of the elements of our education 
would be destroyed. It is, in fact, 
an intellectual benefit to the candi- 
date for Classical Honours, to require 
of him a knowledge of the parts of 
mathematics to which we give our 
honours. If he cannot or will not 
master these, either he has no power 
or no disposition to think steadily on 
any but his favourite subjects. His 
reason is not cultivated in any pro- 
portion to his literary enthusiasm. 
The university does well not to en- 
courage students to make such a 
frame of intellect their model of ex- 
cellence. If it be said that the ma- 
thematical attainments by which our 
lower mathematical honours are 
reached are of such a nature as not 
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really to cultivate the reason, or to 
imply any valuable instruction, that 
is certainly a very strong ground for 
improving the character of that por- 
tion of our mathematical system.” 
This passage recognises the injus- 
tice of the restriction, and attempts 
an apology for it. To any attentive 
reader we need not say that it sig- 
nally fails. The very apprehension 
of mathematical studies falling into 
neglect is the most powerful testi- 
mony to their comparative ineffi- 
ciency. Sophocles shews no signs of 
oblivion ; and the beautiful Muse of 
Platonic philosophy has only to cast 
back her veil, to draw the admiring 
eyes of the thoughtful and the good. 
he great mathematicians will also 
rise and shine in their due seasons, 
whether they be rewarded by fellow- 
ships or not. England will rejoice in 
her Newton, and France in her La 
Place. One thing at least is clear; 
the present subordinate system of 
scientific studies is distinctly given 
up, as neither cultivating the reason, 
nor improving the mind. This is 
something in the way of admission. 
We highly approve of the recom- 
mendation of Dr. Whewell, that all 
studies should be of a twofold cha- 
racter— one segneding the past and 
one the future; the first embracing 
the intellectual achievements of the 
men who are gone, the second of the 
men who are coming, and appropri- 
ately distinguished, therefore, by the 
general titles of permanent and pro- 
gressive.* It seems to us to be quite 
impossible to over-estimate the im- 
portance of the great classical au- 
thors, whether Greek or Latin, in 
poetry or in prose, as standards of 
taste, fixed and unalterable. Thucy- 
dides and Homer among the former, 
Virgil and Tacitus among the latter, 
are to literature what our noble ca- 


thedrals are to architecture. They 
are monuments of genius dwelling 
for ever among men; and at the 
same time, by a beautiful combina- 
tion of dissimilar attributes, cherish- 
ing and chastising the intellect, in- 
spiring and correcting the invention. 
The hour, we repeat, is come when 
the entire system of Cambridge stu- 
dies should be remodelled, enlarged, 
and harmonised to the capacities, the 
wants, and the moral advantages of 
the students. We cannot commend 
any outline of a liberal education 
that confines it to classical authors 
and standard systems of elementary 
mathematics. Yet such is the plan 
of Dr. Whewell. His proposed 
General Tripos would certainly be a 
great improvement upon the present 
arrangement, and might naturally be 
expected to promote the love and 
the practice of scientific research by 
giving to it, at the same time, a 
popular and practical character. 
Many young men would feel inter- 
ested by Botany, Mineralogy, or 
Chemistry, to whom the Principles 
of Mechanism, by Willis, and the 
Curiosities of Algebra, by Peacock, 
hold out no attractions. The or- 
ganic theories of the earth seem to 
point to geology as a study of un- 
usual fascination, if restrained within 
due limits of humility and reverence. 
Its wonderful glimpses of animal life 
are alone sufficient to invest it with 
a poetical lustre. 
But why confine a General Tripos 
to science, however extensive and 
leasing be the varieties presented ? 
r. Whewell is not insensible to the 
importance of the philosophy of 
morals and history. Then why not 
make a serious and determined at- 
tempt to incorporate them in the 
Cambridge system? Ifthe inductive 
sciences Soe their professors in the 


* Dr. Whewell’s remarks upon mathematical classics are very excellent: —‘ The 


historical interest belonging to every great work, added to its intellectual value, 
makes it fit that a man of liberal education, whose studies extend to the subject of 
the work, should be acquainted with the work itself, and not with any transcript of it. 
Moreover, it is always instructing and animating to study the works of men of genius. 
The mind appears to be elevated and ennobled with direct intercourse with the no- 
blest minds. On this account, I recommend for the highest students Newton’s Prin- 
cipia, rather than Maclaurin’s account of Newton’s Discoveries ; Euler's Mechanica, 
rather than any modern collection of Mechanical Problems; Lagrange’s Mécanique 
Analytique, rather than Poisson’s or Franceur's Mechanics ; Laplace's Mechanics of 
the Universe, rather than Pontecoulant’s. The derivate works which I have men- 
tioned are excellent for their proper purposes; but the great original works are the 
proper study of a man who would pursue mathematics for the highest purposes of in- 
tellectual culture.”"—P, 66. 
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university, so have Morals and His- 
tory ; Whewell can answer for one, 
and Smyth for the other. Surely 
both can render their offices and 
talents useful, and not less useful than 
attractive in the scheme of a liberal 
education. We are, however, afraid 
that voluntary lectures will not ac- 
complish the object. We had, in- 
deed, hoped that the removal of the 
Modern History Professor from the 
antediluvian solitudes of the Pitt 
Press, would have altogether changed 
the numerical character of his audi- 
ence. We were disappointed ; and 
some of the most graceful passages in 
historical disquisition have been read 
to a few idling undergraduates, or 
some half-dozen intelligent Masters 
of Arts. This will not do. Why, 
then, should not the gentle constraint 
of authority conduct the student into 
a path which requires only to be 
trodden to be enjoyed? Scott repre- 
sents Claverhouse inquiring of Mor- 
ton (Old Mortality) whether he had 
read Froissart, and adding, “ His 
chapters inspire me with more en- 
thusiasm even than poetry itself.” 
This is one of the high and proper 
uses of history, and renders it a most 
important instrument of education. 
But it has higher powers and pri- 
vileges. The true historian, in the 
words of Mr. Gladstone, interprets 
and combines the separate phenomena 
of history by constant reference to 
the central influence which controls 
all the movements of human nature, 
namely, the principle of religiun. 
This is the illumination of history, 
and is to be supplied by the lecturer 
when the author has left it out. In 
like manner, it will be the aim of the 
teacher to bring vividly before the 
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eyes of his audience the glorious 
spectacle of great men in every age 
of human society, not only shining in 
the dark night, but making head 
against the wind and storm. He will 
exhibit Phocion in Athens ; the second 
Agis in Lacedemon; Clarendon, 
amid the fops and libertines of 
Charles II.; and Belisarius, frowning 
sternly upon the debased spirit of the 
times, “ from the colossal ruins of the 
Roman empire.”* You will not speak 
in vain to youthful minds, if you speak 
of men like these, and in the tone of 
sentiment and expression demanded 
by the subject. You will be able to 
shew, that history is not designed 
merely to gratify the thirst of curi- 
osity, or to warm the eager expecta- 
tions of fancy; but that it is essen- 
tially, and above all, a lesson for the 
future ; and that its oracles are to be 
consulted, not only for what has 
been, but for what ought to be. In the 
map of universal, or particular his- 
tory, of Europe or of Rome, number- 
less streams will be seen flowing into 
the illimitable ocean of the future; 
streams of opinion, of learning, of re- 
ligion ; these ought to be traced back 
to their source, and forward to their 
termination. But the unity of man, 
under every aspect of age, climate, 
and government, seems to be the 
pre-eminent object of historical con- 
templation, that unity being shewn 
in his virtues and vices, his achieve- 
ments and defeats, his elevation and 
debasement.+ In this school the mind 
must receive instruction and im- 
seh pero We say, then, let the 

and of authority be gently but 
firmly laid upon the arm of the stu- 
dent. Let the study of modern his- 
tory be authoritatively associated 


* See Gladstone’s Church and State, vol.i. p. 336. Fourth Edition. 
+ Mr. Melvill very justly remarks in one of his sermons, on the less prominent 


facts of Scripture (vol. ii. p. 106) ;—* We often speak of the great changes and re- 
volutions which have occurred in the world ; history is considered as little else than 
the record of the rise and fall of communities, families, and individuals. But through 
the long series of vicissitudes, there may be traced much of what is permanent and 
pees so that probably sameness or uniformity is as truly the characteristic of 

uman history as variety or diversity. It may, for example, be always ascertained 
by a careful observer, that the same principles have pervaded God’s moral govern- 
ment ; amid all changes and chances it can be seen, that an overruling Providence 
has been at work, guiding the complicated instrumentality, and directing it to the 
furtherance of fixed purposes and ends. It may also be perceived that the elements 
of human character have throughout been the same; man has changed in his fortune 
and position, but not in himself. You find him in the most opposite conditions, ac- 
cording as civilisation is advanced or defective, according as power is bestowed or 
withheld ; but you never find him other than a creature inclined to eyil, and not 
liking to ‘ retain God in his thoughts,’” 
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with the studies of Cambridge. This 
might be easily accomplished. Let 
every student who does not go out 
in theology, be required to produce 
the professor's certificate of attend- 
ance upon a certain number of lec- 
tures on Modern History ; of attend- 
ance, we mean, which shall have re- 
sulted in an examination. We regard 
the certificate of the Norrisian pro- 
fessor, which is required by the bi- 
shops, as being utterly beneath ridi- 
cule. It implies only the presence 
of its possessor during a certain num- 
ber of days on a deal board, where 
he practised chalk upon the lecturer, 
and had very agreeable conversa- 
tions with Pickwick. The sketches 
of Weller, or the profiles of Holling- 
worth, would fill a gallery. 

And in rendering the Modern 
History Professorship efficient in its 
high educational office, we should 
naturally turn our eyes towards one 
of its subordinate functions, — we 
mean the promotion of the study of 
the languages and literature of foreign 
nations. ‘The appointment of teachers 
is vested in the Professor. We do 
not, however, believe that many 
pupils are obtained. But a more 
satisfactory result may be justly an- 
ticipated from a zealously directed 
series of efforts. The literature and 
languages of modern Europe might 
be to the classical scholar what the 
proposed General Tripos would be 
to the mathematical; the retired 
stateliness of the Spanish represent- 
ing the —— of geology, and the 
harsher features of the Teutonic 
family, not inaptly answering to the 
external rudeness, but internal splen- 
dours of Mineralogy. 

While we thus provide for the 
culture of the students in general, 
we would enlarge and encourag~ the 
theological examination for the di- 
vinity students in particular. By 
divinity students, though the name is 
not recognised at Cambridge, we un- 
derstand the large and increasing 
body of undergraduates who look to 
the Church as their ultimate destina- 
tion. For them the recently insti- 
tuted examination in theology ought 
no longer to be voluntary. Indeed 
the public notices of several bishops 
have virtually abrogated that charac- 
teristic. Let this examination become 
the great object of academic solicitude 
to the candidate for the ministry. 


Let Biblical learning be his gate of 
honour ; let his zeal and his industry 
be employed at once in the tillage of 
that field, to which his future work 
ought chiefly to be confined. Mathe- 
matics are no more adapted to educate 
a clergyman for his pastoral cares, 
than Bishop Andrews’ Sermons to fit a 
commanding-officer for manceuvring 
a brigade. If a divine punishment 
was supposed to have descended upon 
the Trojan warrior, because he had 
disregarded the oracular command to 
devote himself to agriculture, so that 
he perished, in Homeric language, — 
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If a religion of poetry and fable 
could exhibit such a sense of the crime 
of human disobedience, what liveliness 
of apprehension might we not expect 
to alarm the bosom of the Christian 
scholar, thus wilfully heedless of that 
sacred agriculture set apart for him 
by the Great Husbandman, and con- 
templated by the Church who receives 
him as one sworn to have his loins 
girded and his light burning? Every 
day which the future shepherd de- 
votes te Cambridge science, is a day 
irrecoverav!y lost. Where will he 
find again the calm hours, the cool 
reflection, the unruffled repose which 
he enjoys in that academic shade ? 
His first step into public life and 
public duties will make him painfully 
aware of the irritating buzz and the 
swarming stings of the hot day, with 
its burden, its sufferings, and its cares. 
Besides, where and when is he to 
gain the happy leisure which will 
enable him to travel back into the 
golden climes of patristic eloquence, 
or even of national erudition ? 
How many will be his intervals of 
recreation, to sit at the feet and 
listen to the accents of his own il- 
lustrious ancestors in the faith? If 
he be a village curate, he has no 
books; if a London, he has no time. 
In either case the purpose of his 
heart is broken off. ‘This parodox in 
education must, we are convinced, 
ultimately give way; in Cambridge, 
at least, there must be a repeal of the 
union; and the Theological ‘Tripos 
must be for Theological men. 

Of minor changes in the Cambridge 
system, the introduction of viva-voce 
questions and answers is strongly 
urged by Dr. Whewell. Much may 
be said for their admission and re- 
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jection. It cannot be denied that 
such a plan would furnish a power- 
ful test of the knowledge of the can- 
didate ; and a very considerable inti- 
macy with Dynamics upon: paper 
might be +reduced to singularly 
small dimensions under the com- 
pression of personal inquiry. At 
the same time, the objections to vivd- 
voce interrogatories are neither few 
nor unimportant. And, in the first 
place, the smart boy is rarely the 
clever or accomplished man. The 
Sheridans of Harrow and the Folletts 
of Cambridge blaze upon the town ; 
their boyhood and youth emit scarce- 
ly any ee sparks. A small 
vein of information may be pro- 
fitably worked by hard and enduring 
self-possession. If it contain very 
few particles of gold, they can be 
given atonce. The entire vein is ex- 
hausted in the sample, but the object 
isanswered. Onthe contrary, the full- 
est mind frequently wears the aspect 
of extremest penury; and a stream, 
literally flowing with gold, does not, 
when it is wanted, deposit a grain. 
Pope could not arrange a sentence in 
favour of Savage, and Garrick grew 
nervous about Baretti. ‘Thus a vivé- 
voce examination might frequently be 
resolved into a question of nerve. 
This is not a slight evil, but one 
equally grave remains; for, in the 
second place, a vivd-voce examination, 
deficient in the calm and carefully 
adjusted proportions of written ques- 
tions, would fluctuate with every 
change of sone feeling and dis- 
position. In this manner it might 
easily become the barometer of the ex- 
aminer’s temper; each question indi- 
cating its depression or elevation, 
storm, sunshine, or gusty weather. 
These inconvenient contingencies 
would be certainly increased if the ex- 
amination were to be conducted in 
ublic, and “ with vigour and spirit.” 
e know that the practice has lon 
been in full work at Oxford; an 
the Bishop of Llandaff, in a recent 
publication, refers to its results with 
evident satisfaction. Associated for 
thirty years with the instruction and 
literature of that university, the name 
of Coplestone imparts the dignity of 
experience and the lustre of example 
to every statement to which it is at- 
tached. Nor in venturing to indicate 
some of the obvious difficulties, would 
we for a moment be thought insensible 
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to the equally conspicuous advantages 
of public examinations. Among these 
it is impossible to omit a warm spirit 
of emulation ripening into fruits of 
patient industry and meditation. We 
all remember Pliny’s animating de- 
scription of his forensic achieve- 
ments; and it might be reasonably 
hoped that the apprehension of pub- 
lic ridicule would be an effectual 
provocative to labour, even among 
the most indolent. The crowded 
school would lower upon the sloth 
of the idler with all the promise of a 
reign of terror; and, perhaps, the 
strongest screw that could be put on, 
would be the fear of being thus,— 


“ Deform’d, unfinish’d, sent before his 
time 

Into that breathing world, scarce half 
made up.” 


We confess, however, that the 
difficulties of a public examination 
contirae to press heavily upon our 
thoughts, that they weigh down the 
benefits which might be anticipated. 
Wheels kindle by motion. ‘The ex- 
aminer becomes overbearing when 
he only intended to be spirited ; and 
the vivacity of the commencement 
sharpens into the impertinence of 
the close. We say nothing of an 
evil not unlikely to arise; namely, 
the oblivion of the candidate’s ac- 
quirements, in the feverish im- 

atience to manifest his own. We 
have no desire to see the Schools 
or the Senate House converted into 
Clerkenwell or the Old Bailey; the 
Moderator supplying the place of 
Mr. Clarkson, and the Master of 
Trinity sitting for the Recorder. In 
such a case it is to be feared that the 
words of Johnson would sometimes 
admit of a most disagreeable expan- 
sion; and the reformation of Cam- 
bridge, as of Scotland, might be dis- 

raced by the ruffianism of its 
<noxes. 

We conclude with a single ob- 
servation upon one important fea- 
ture in Cambridge studies. When 
we receive a bad sovereign we shew 
ourselves to be very deficient in a 
proper quickness of moral feeling if 
we do not immediately return it to 
the owner, if he can be found, or 
withdraw -it from circulation, if he 
cannot. A similar rule applies to the 
currency of assertions in literature 
or education. When the slippery 
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polish of a coin, or a statement, de- 
clares it to be spurious, whatever 
authority its image and superscription 
may seem to bestow, it becomes our 
duty to put such a mark upon it, as 
shall effectually protect an innocent 
holder from being taken in. An in- 
stance of this kind has just occurred. 
Dr. Whewell, in his treatise on a 
liberal education (already alluded to), 
ventures to make the following re- 
mark upon the important and salu- 
tary duties of college tutors as guard- 
ians of their pupils :— 

“ They are recognised by the laws and 
customs of our colleges as standing in the 
place of a parent and having it for their 
business to watch over the social and 
moral habits, as well as the intellectual 
progress of the student; and their op- 
portunities both of judging of their pu- 
pils and of influencing them for good, 
are much assisted by the daily inter. 
course which takes place when the tutor 
directs the studies of the pupil.” 


This influence is described as being 
“one of the most precious portions of 
English university education.” The 


panegyric forms a part of an inci- 
dental parallel between the relative 
benefits of public and private tutor- 


ship at the University. And it must 
be confessed that it presents a very 
pleasing view of academic discipline, 
well calculated to allay all apprehen- 
sion of any unhealthful contagion 
JSrom the gown. 

Here, then, is a statement which 
every parental heart will hail with 
sincere gratification. It has the pro- 
per stamp upon it, and may soon 
pass into wide and lasting circula- 
tion. By way of caution, therefore, 
let us look at it closely for a moment. 
The coin is a very shining one, but 
is it genuine? That can be easily 
ascertained. And we admit, at once, 
that the views and intentions of the 
university are correctly given. The 
original statutes of Trinity College 
are singularly distinct and earnest in 
their recognition of the parental and 
filial relationship of tutor and pupil, 
“ Pupilli tutoribus pareant, hono- 
remque paternum ac reverentiam de- 
ferant. Tutores sedul que docenda 
sunt doceant: queque etiam agenda 
instruant admoneantque.” Can words 
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be more clear or affectionate? No. 
Then is Dr. Whewell’s statement 
true, and ought the coin to circulate ? 
Certainly not. We admit the theory, 
but deny the practice. Dr. Whe- 
well was, during several years, a 
tutor of the college over which he 
now presides. Does he, therefore, 
ap to his own experience in sup- 
port and illustration of his definition 
of tutorial anxiety and tenderness ? 
In that case he has forgotten the ex- 
perience of, at least, some of his pupils. 

The fact is, the moral oversight 
of a college is usually assigned to the 
Dean, and no member of Trinity will 
deny to Mr. Carus the praise of oe 
filled the office with urbanity an 
good-'will. But even from his 
conscientious anxiety, this parental 
watchfulness might scarcely be an- 
ticipated ; the only method by 
which an undergraduate, if we 
rightly remember, could hope to 
obtain a nearer interest in his cares, 
was by missing chapel for a week, or 
zealously stopping out of college until 
three in the morning. Whether it 
be desirable that an important officer 
of a great college should be over- 
taxed by parochial exertions and 
miscellaneous business, it does not 
fall within our scope to decide; but 
it is clear that very little admonition 
or advice, either for improvement or 
guidance, can be hoped from one 
whom the pressure of engagements 
so often obliges to scrawl an “ exeat” 
in very soft H.B., and leave it with 
the porter. 

We may return to this very im- 
portant branch of Cambridge studies. 
In the meantime we have spoken 
freely, but honestly; we have no 
wish to undervalue the usefulness or 
the merits of a learned and laborious 
man, who has done Cambridge some 
service; but even a Master of Trinity 
must not be allowed to pass bad 
money. We look upon this assertion 
of parental solicitude in college tu- 
tors, as representing an educational 
coin of large value. In the present 
instance, it is only a counterfeit. 
We have, accordingly, taken the 
trouble to notch it at once, that the 
most inexperienced eye may detect 
the metal. 








Wur4141m, the waiter at “ The Cock” 
in Fleet Street, asked my advice the 
other day in what he was pleased to 
call a matter of considerable im- 
portance. I have a particular par- 
tiality for William, nor am I singular 
in my liking; his omnipotent skill 
over a loin of mutton in its transition 
state from Newgate Market to the 
mouth, has won golden opinions for 
him from the numerous frequenters 
of this celebrated place. He is, more- 
over, a very civil and well-informed 
waiter. I had, therefore, every in- 
ducement to hear him patiently, and 
to assist him with my advice. 

“Do you know, sir,” said Wil- 
liam, «ft must tell you that Mr. 
Colnett has been talking about bring. 
ing the Cock indoors—indoors, sir !” 

really was at a loss to understand 
what William meant, and in this 
state he left me for some time to 
answer the call of James in the 
jacket, of “ Pay in No. 5.” William 
soon returned, and explained to me, 
with an air of considerable secrecy, 
what Mr. Colnett actually meant. 

“ You must know, sir,” said Wil- 
liam, “ that the Cock over the door is 
suffering a good deal from exposure 
to the weather. He looks a little 
draggled, you will see; and we had 
some thoughts of gilding him up; 
but, on second thoughts (and second 
thoughts, you know, sir, it is said, 
are seni the best), Mr. Colnett 
—and we have talked the matter 
over a good deal—has thought it 
safer to bring the cock indoors, and 
put him over the mantelpiece, and 
offer a premium in the public papers 
for a new cock, the best that can be 
had,—not that we can expect another 
cock like this, for our cock, sir, as, 
perhaps, you know, was the work of 
Mr. Grinling Gibbons. We have no 
receipt of his, it is true; but James, 
who has looked into the matter with 
Mr. Colnett, has come to the opinion 
that Mr. Gibbons was paid, perhaps, 
in kind, and, therefore, there would 
be no acquittance on the file which 
contains cash transactions, and cash 
transactions only.” 

I said, in reply, that I thought 
Mr. Colnett was doing what was very 
proper; that the cock was a good 
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one—a real, thorough-bred English 
cock, and, if not actually by Grinling 
Gibbons, at least by a scholar—some 
one who had profited by his skill. 

William's face brightened up at 
what I said; and here James, who 
brought me a chop to follow, over- 
hearing the conversation, stood, I 
observed, a little way off, and lis- 
tened. But James was soon called 
away, and William, who was some- 
what uneasy at his presence, pro- 
ceeded with what he had to say. 

“T must tell you, sir,” said Wil- 
liam, “ that there have been several 
attempts of late to steal the cock from 
over the door. I half suspect a 
waiter over the way at ‘ Dick’s’ of 
this. But you will keep the matter 
a secret, if you please. You see, sir, 
we are about to make considerable 
alterations on the premises. Mr. 
Colnett has been looking, Lord knows 
how long, after Butterworth’s ware- 
house at the back, and now that we 
have brought him to book” (Wil- 
liam meant a pun by this), “ we are 
about to construct” (“* Make, William, 
make!” but he did not heed the in- 
terference)—“ we are about to con- 
struct a brace of extra boxes, and 
enlarge the premises altogether. But 
here,” continued William, “is Mr. 
Colnett with the plan;” which was 
true only in part, for Mr. Colnett 
never gets beyond his hatchway as 
you enter, where he sits surrounded 
with pen and ink, a tier of punch- 
bowls, an array of old bills, a batch 
of bread, and a cheese in prime cut. 
Mr. Colnett gave the plan to James, 
and James to William, who laid it 
with all due ceremony before me. I 
was very much interested in the po- 
sition of the new fire-place, and exa- 
mined this part of the plan with a 
great deal of care. William assured 
me that it had been well studied. I 
nodded assent; and, while a Welsh 
rabbit, alias rarebit (hang the affecta- 
tion of modern spelling!), was pre- 
paring for me, I surveyed the pre- 
mises with William at my side, much 
after the manner of Prince Albert 
and Mr. Barry at the new Houses of 
Parliament. I found the arrange- 
ments most admirable; the place 
scrupulously clean; the male and 
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female cooks in every way competent 
to fill their respective places of upper 
and under-cook; and the whole 
range, I observed, was hardly in- 
ferior to the noble kitchen of the 
Beef-Steakers’ behind the Lyceum. 
Itold William as much. “ Yes, sir,” 
said William. “We do every thing 
here in the best of every thing.” 

“ Stepping westward,” as Words- 
worth has it, I stopped for a time on 
the Fleet Street side of Temple Bar, 
and gave the district surveyor a few 
hard words for changing Shire Lane 
into Lower Searle’s Pluce ; and, pass- 
ing the Bar, commended the late Mr. 
Crockford of St. James's for main- 
taining the old fish-shed as he found 
it. ‘This was Crockford’s shop ; here 
he began first to amass money ; and 
his will, I am told, contains positive 
directions that the whole in-door and 
out-door arrangements are to remain 
for ever as of old. By the time I had 
done commending Mr. Crockford for 
this piece of “ early English ” taste, 
I had arrived over against Coutts’, 
where I observed my friend Mr. 
Caldwell standing at his door, in his 
horsehair - and white apron, bow- 
ing and wishing, he said, if I could 
spare the time, to have a word with 
me on a point of antiquarian im- 
portance. I have always a good 
word to say in behalf of Mr. Cald- 
well. His penny buns are fairly 
worth twopence apiece; and an old 
lady, to whom I sent sixpenny-worth 
some time back, and a vigorous ad- 
vocate, withal, for the old Chelsea 
article, commends them highly. She 
recollects Ranelagh in all its glory, 
and, while she praises Mr. Caldwell 
contends, with a great deal of in- 
genuity (dissecting a penny bun all 
the time), that he must have in his 
possession, by hook or by crook, 
somehow or another, the real Chelsea 
receipt. Mr. Caldwell (tell it not in 
Gath !) has rather a contempt for the 
Chelsea ware. But “to our tale.” 
“ The little point I wish to speak to 
you about, sir,” said Mr. Caldwell, 
“is a matter you will say, sir, of no 
great moment; but I have been 
thinking over it for some time past, 
and I really am now bent on carry- 
ing it out.’ 

Here the conversation was inter- 
rupted by the arrival of a tray of 
hot buns, and the push forward of 
twenty eager hands to be the first in. 
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“ You must know,” he continued, 
“that I am thinking, sir, of reviving 
the old sign of this house, and placing 
it over the door. I really think, sir, 
the ‘Nine Rolls’ outside will look 
uncommonly well. This ae sir” 

owing eloquent on the subject, 
ee I think “with reason) oe thia 
house, sir, is of very great antiquity 
as a baker’s shop; my predecessor, 
Russell, had the accounts of the house 
before the Fire, and the Nine Rolls 
was the sign then existing.” 

It would ill become me to conceal 
the glow of satisfaction I felt at this 
love on the part of Mr. Caldwell for 
the ancient honours of his house. 

“ By all means, Mr. Caldwell,” 
was my advice; “revive the sign at 
once. Nine rolls, Mr. Caldwell,— 
nine honest, English rolls!” 

“ Stay, sir, stay!” said Mr. Cald- 
well; “that is one of the points I 
want to ask you about. We have a 
little dispute within” (pointing to 
his little back parlour, and lowering 
his voice at the same time). “ Miss 
Caldwell, you must know, contends 
for Tak rolls; I am as firm in 
behalf of the English article. Look, 
sir, at the solidity, the real John Bull 
beef, in an English roll! —cut and 
come again, sir! There is some sup- 
port in an English roll. A French 
one goes for nothing. But the ‘led- 
dies,’ you know, are fond of French 
finery ; and what I want to——” 

“ Our opinion, Mr. Caldwell, on 
the subject of the Nine Rolls ?” 

“ Yes, sir, that is it. English or 
French, French or English? Ithink 
I shall gain the day if I have your 
opinion on my side. 

“Then, Mr. Caldwell, you have 
it,” was our reply. “ Revive the 
sign by all means, and make nine 

nglish rolls—nine honest, patriotic, 
English rolls!” 

I observed a twinkle of satisfaction 
in each of Mr. Caldwell’s eyes, and 
quitted the shop that he might retire 
to his sanctum and fight the battle of 
the English rolls with all the ardour 
of a Scot in London. 

On my way home I began to spe- 
culate on the early use of signs in 
general, and to regret, as I pondered 
on the past, the removal of the signs 
from the streets in London. Before 
the accession of King George III. in 
1760, London was a large assem- 
blage of signs; a kind of Royal 
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Academy exhibition, from Mile End 
to Hyde Park Corner. The West- 
minster Paving Act swept them away 
as far as Fleet Street, and the citizens 
soon copied the example set them at 
the court end of the town. Num- 
bers now came in,* art decayed, and 
artists, for the first time, were obliged 
to make an indoor exhibition of their 
works. 


“ Before this change took place,” says 
Edwards, himself a painter, “the uni- 
versal use of signs furnished no little 
employment for the inferior rank of 
painters, and sometimes even for the supe- 
rior professors. Mr. Catton painted se- 
veral very good ones. But amongst the 
most celebrated practitioners in this 
branch was a person of the name of 
Lamb. His pencil was bold and mas- 
terly, and well adapted to the subjects on 
which it was generally employed. At 
that time there was a market for signs, 
ready prepared, in Harp Alley, Shoe 
Lane.” + 

This is a sad picture. Nor was 
the indoor exhibition very successful 
at the first. Peers had not as yet 
supplied the place of publicans, and 
our artists were only feeling their 
way when a wit went to work and 
raised the laugh against them. This 
was Bonnell Thornton, the author of 
the humorous burlesque on British 
music, so grateful to the ear of Samuel 
Johnson. Nor was this new piece of 
inoffensive drollery inferior to his 
former effort. He opened, in Bow 
Street, Covent Garden, an exhibition 
of sign-paintings “ by the Society of 
Sign Painters,” published his Cata- 
logue at a shilling, and raised a laugh 
that was long remembered. 

Fuller was of opinion, he tells us, 
that signs on private houses were not 
of any very great antiquity in Lon- 
don. ‘“ How ancient the use of signs 
in this city on private houses is,” he 
4 “to me unknown. Sure Iam,” he 
adds, “it was generally used in the 
reign of King Edward the Fourth ; 
witness that dear jest ofa well-mean- 
ing citizen, who lost his life in those 
dangerous times for saying he would 
leave the Crown to his son.”{ Sad 


* Numbers were in use, we may add, some time before. 
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times these, indeed! But the use of 
signs is still earlier than Fuller sup- 
posed. Old Geoffrey Chaucer the 
poet, in his evidence in the famous 
Scrope and Grosvenor controversy, 
carries the Grosvenor Arms public- 
house as far back as the reign of 
King Edward III. He was once, he 
said, in Friday Street, London, and, 
walking up the street, he observed a 
new sign hanging out with the arms 
Azure a bend or, thereon, and inquired 
what inn that was that hung. out 
these arms of Scrope. And one an- 
swered him, saying, “ They are not 
hung out, sir, for the arms of Scrope, 
nor painted there for those arms, but 
they are painted and put there by a 
knight of the county of Chester, 
called Sir Robert Grosvenor ;” and 
that, the old poet added, was the first 
time he ever heard speak of Sir Ro- 
bert Grosvenor, or his ancestors, or of 
any one bearing the name of Grosve- 
nor.§ The still existing Tabard of 
the Canterbury Tales was a tavern 
existing in Chaucer’s time. 

If public-house signs are not of a 
very early date, the use of signs or 
emblems as badges of distinction may 
be traced back to a very early period. 
Our four great national badges, the 
rose, thistle, shamrock, and leek, will 
occur to the recollection of every one. 
The Red and White Roses of the 
bloodiest civil war that blots the page 
of English history, are too well known 
to occasion more than mere reference 
at this time. Henry VII. entwined 
them. ‘The favourite cognisance of 
King Edward ILI. was the white 
swan,— 


“ Hay, Hay, the Wythe Swan, 
By Gode’s soule I am thy man.” 


The favourite cognisance of King 
Richard II., the White Hart. ‘The 
dagger in the City arms was the 
fabulous dagger of Sir William Wal- 
worth ; and the Lamb and Flag of the 
lawyers of the Middle Temple, the 
holy Lamb of God and ensign of the 
Knights Templars of Jerusalem. The 
earliest Christian sign is the cross; 


‘* Instead of signs,” says 


Hatton, describing Prescot Street, Goodman’s Fields, “ the houses here are distin- 
guished by numbers, as the staircases in the Inns-of-Court and Chancery.”—New 


View of London, p. 65, 8vo. 1708. 


t Edwards’ Anecdotes, 4to. 1808, p. 117 ; and the Adventurer, No. 9. 


¢ Fuller’s Worthies, ed. 1662, 


p- 198. 


§ Scrope and Grosvenor Roll, by Nicolas, vol. i, p. 178. 
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our ministers use it in baptism, and 
our kings did formerly when they 
touched for the evil. A cross ona 
door was wont to indicate a place in- 
fected with the plague. A Gresham is 
known by his Grasshopper ; a Dud- 
ley, by his Bear and Ragged Staff; 
and the beadle of Bethnal Green b 
the figure of the Blind Beggar whieh 
surmounts his pole of office. 

Signs simple in themselvesare often 
significant with meaning. Apelles, 
when he called on Protogenes and 
found him out, drew a circle, and 
left it with his servant. The circle 
was as round as the O of Giotto,— 


* Thus painters write their names at Cos,” 


says Prior, and thus, we may add, 
they left their cards. Wolsey is 
always drawn holding up an admoni- 
tory fore-finger. No one madea shake 
of the head go further than old Lord 
Burleigh. Townshend, the Bow 
Street officer, would shake his stick 
and wag his white-hatted head at you 
in a most significant manner; words 
could not have done as much for 
Townshendor the person he addressed. 
Townshend knew his power, and could 
express by signs a whole world of 
meaning. Culprit and friend alike 
could understand them. We have a 
distinct image of him before us at 
this moment, and always recall him 
with his cautionary cane. A man’s 
finger at his nose admits of a variety 
of meanings. The whole depends 
upon the exact position of the finger. 
The fool in the famo:s picture of 
Francis I. and his queen places the 
middle part of the forefinger on the 
extreme tip of his nose. One might 
write an essay on the intelligence he 
conveys by so prominent an action. 
Far more significant is it to the 
dullest comprehension than any one 
of the unwieldy movements of the 
Admiralty telegraph at Charing 
Cross. Nor is Wheatstone quicker for 
the distance he conveys his intelli- 
gence than the fool in this most 
significant of actions. 

When the thumb touches the 
nose and the fingers are seen playing 
in a lively manner, called “ taking a 
sight,” “I comprehend a world of 
meaning then.” Nor has ingenuity 
discovered a more ingenious mode of 
expressing “Don't you wish you 
may get it?” and “I don't believe 
you,” with a variety of other mean- 
VOL, XXXII. NO. CXCIL. 
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ings and modifications of meanings 
than the favourite sign of significance, 
the forefinger at the side of the nose. 
The finger on the lip imposes silence, 
and the finger on the nose confidence 
and secrecy. These signs are uni- 
versal in their meaning; like art, 
they speak all languages. They are 
understood alike in St. Giles’s and 
St. James's. Nor are they of recent 
origin. The younger Richardson 
had heard his father tell a story of 
King Charles II., too curious to be 
omitted on this occasion. A rascal 
of a pickpocket, who had got into 
the drawing-room dyessed like a gen- 
tleman at a birthday at court, was 
observed by honest Rowley (as he 
was called) to take a gold snuff-box 
out of a man of quality’s pocket. The 
fellow, catching the king’s eye upon 
him, had the confidence to put his 
Jinger up to his nose and make him a 
sign with a wink to say nothing 
about it. The king, with a like pre- 
sence of mind, took the hint and pre- 
served silence. Nor did he forget to 
watch the earl, and enjoyed his feel- 
ing from one pocket to another in 
search of his box. The earl, it is 
said, extended his suspicions to some 
of the courticrs immediately around 
him, and Rowley began to think it 
was time to tell a Little of whai he 
knew. “You need not,” said the 
king, “give yourselfany more trouble 
about it, my lord; your box is gone, 
and I own myself an accomplice. I 
could not help it, 1 was made a confi- 
dant.” 

We know it is St. David's Day 
when we see a /eck in the coat of an 
honest Welshman, and that it is St. 
Patrick’s Day when the children 
of the Emerald Isle display the 
shamrock in their hats. We may 
know the 29th of May at Charing 
Cross without an almanac; the 
statue tells us it is Restoration Day, 
or King Charles in the oak. We 
know the 14th of February is not 
far off when the stationers’ windows 
are full of all the pretty little de- 
vices of love, quivered Cupids and 
flowers that speak all languages, and 
we know the day has come when the 
postman labours with additional let- 
ters. Lent is at hand when the fish- 
mongers’ shops are full of salt-fish, 
and Shrove Tuesday, or Pancake 
Day, when eggs are getting dear. 
Twelfth Day is distinguished by its 
°F 
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cakes, Good Friday by its buns, the 
5th of November by ee and fire- 
works, and Christmas himself by 
waits and wassail-bowls, mince-pies 
and pocket-books, misletoe and holly, 
carols and chimes, yule logs, rounds 
of beef, fat turkeys, and plum-pud- 
dings. Why, then, should signs de- 
cay? Let us ask for their continu- 
ance. They were of use. Fuller 
used them as an exercise of memory. 
“ He would repeat you,” says Aubrey, 
“forwards and backwards, all the 
signs from Ludgate to Charing 
Cross.”* “Surely all glory is but as 
a sign.” They were wont to carry, 
moreover, a most useful lesson :— 


** | was yesterday out of town,” writes 
Walpole, ‘‘and the very signs as I passed 
through the villages made me make very 
quaint reflections on the mortality of fame 
and popularity. 1 observed how the 
Duke's Head had succeeded almost uni- 
versally to Admiral Vernon’s, as his bad 
left but few traces of the Duke of Or- 
mond's. I pondered these things in my 
heart, and said unto myself, ‘ Surely all 
glory is but as a sign.’ ” + 


The Duke was the Duke of Cum- 
berland, the so-called hero of Cul- 
loden. A full-length figure of his 
royal highness is still the sign of a 
public-house in Great Cumberland 
Street, Cumberland Gate, Hyde Park 
Corner. 

Howell tells us in his amusing 
Letters that the head of Henry VIII. 
was a favourite sign in England. 
His bluff and jolly visage was long 
the received resemblance of a king’s 
head. Nor has Hal as yet wholly 
departed from our signs. Henry 
VIIL.’s Head is still a sign in Union 
Street, in the Borough, and “Old 
King Harry” a sign in Red Lion 
Street, Whitechapel. The king's 
head in the tavern-tokens of the 
Restoration is invariably depicted b 
a portraitof Henry VIII. George IIL. 
after a time supplanted Hal as the 
Old King’s Head, and George IV. 
(Gentleman George) as the New 
King. Your sign-post daubers began 
to copy distinguished portraits. Bee- 
chey’s head of King George III. 
with his cocked-hat and red coat 
was taken as the true resemblance of 
that king, and Lawrence’s portrait of 
George IV. for the best likeness of 
his son. 





* Aubrey’s Lives, vol. iii. p, 354, 
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The portrait of “Good Queen 
Bess” passed current for “the 
Queen’s Head,” till “ Brandy Nan” 
found favour with the publicans. 
Nan still survives in glass in a win- 
dow of Dolly’s Chop-house, in 
Queen’s Head Passage, Paternoster 
Row. Time has done much to steep 
her countenance in liquor, and still 
she continues to mellow on the glass. 
Harlow painted her out at Epsom to 
anger Lawrence and liquidate his 
score. He incurred a bill, it is said, 
which he could not discharge, and 
proposed, like Morland under similar 
circumstances, to pay the landlord in 
kind. His offer was accepted; he 
painted on both sides, the one pre- 
sented a front view of Queen Char- 
lotte in a sort of cleyer, dashing 
caricature of Sir Thomas's style ; the 
other represented the back view of 
the queen’s person, as if looking into 
the sign-board, and underneath was 
_—— “T. L., Greek Street, Soho.” 

zawrence called him a scoundrel, and 

added, “ If you were not ascoundrel, 
I would kick you from one end of 
the street to the other.” Harlow’s 
reply was not without its point. 
“There is some privilege, I find, in 
being a scoundrel, for the street is 
very long.” 

The Dukes of Albemarle and Or- 
mond, and the stout old Earl of Cra- 
ven, made favourite signs with pub- 
licans in the reign of Charles II. 
Ormond was supplanted, as we have 
already seen, by William duke of 
Cumberland, and the duke in his 
turn by the Marquis of Granby and 
old General Elliott. Nor were other 
military favourites wanting to the 
publicans at this time. Lords Ligo- 
nier and Clive were popular signs in 
the early part of the reign of George 
IIIf. Nor were they soon set aside. 
The Duke of York was the next 
great favourite, but within the last 
twenty years his royal highness has 
experienced a reverse of fortune, and 
the Marquess of Granby has again 
got up. Long may Lord Granby 
flourish for the sake of the inimitable 
lines in the Rejected Addresses :— 


** Emanuel Jennings brought his youngest 
boy 

Up as a corn-cutter—a safe employ ; 

In Holywell Street, St. Pancras, he was 
bred 
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(At number twenty-seven, it is said), 
Facing the pump, and near the Granby’s 
Head.” 


You may miss the street described 
by the Messrs. Smith, but you can- 
not miss the house. Never was di- 
rection more precise, or the particu- 
larities of the poetry of Crabbe bet- 
ter taken off. 

If military heroes found favour 
in the eyes of one set of publicans, 
naval heroes were popular with 
another. “Vernon’s Head” is still 
a sign at No. 32 North Audley 
Street, and the “ Admiral Vernon” 
the name of a public-house in Long 
Alley, Finsbury. The Admiral 
Keppel at Chelsea is still a sort of 
Standard in Cornhill, or Hickes Hall, 
to the cabmen of the neighbourhood. 
Its liquor, we are told, was better than 
its literature, for the following lines 
were inscribed beneath the portrait 
of the admiral :— 


“Stop, brave boys, and quench your 
thirst ; 
If you wont drink your horses murst.” 


Hood survives in Tooley Street, in 
the Borough; Duncan in Old Comp- 
ton Street, Soho; Rodney in White- 
chapel Road; and Nelson may be 
found, as he deserves to be, in London, 
Deptford, Greenwich, and every sea- 
port in the kingdom. 

“ Mine host,” in making his selec- 
tion, has not confined, like Lodge, 
his list of illustrious personages to 
kings and queens, and military and 
naval heroes. Mine host had no such 
narrow view of the matter. A land- 
lord in the neighbourhood of Drury 
Lane adopted Shakspeare ; a tavern- 
keeper in the Borough, Dick ‘arle- 
ton the Clown. We have seven Ben 
Jonsons in London at thisday. Old 
Parr’s Head is a public-house in Al- 
dersgate Street, and Jane Shore a 
tavern in Shoreditch: Paul Pindar, 
the Gresham of his day, still draws 
good drink in his own house in 
Bishopsgate Street ; and Nell Gwynn, 
to follow her original vocation of 
drawing strong mixtures to gentle- 
men, in Jews’ Row, Chelsea. Gar- 
rick survives in Bow Street, Covent 
Garden; John Philip Kemble in 
Long Acre; and Sheridan Knowles 
is in two places at once—his own 
fireside and at a tavern in front of 
Drury Lane Theatre. 

It is a pity, we repeat, that signs 





were ever taken down; men might 
read something of history (to say no- 
thing of a hash of heraldry) in their 
different devices. A few, however, 
still remain. In Jews’ Row, Chelsea, 
the sign of the “Snow Shoes” re- 
minds us of the American war; the 
Royal Oak, in Tooley Street, of the 
battle of Worcester; and the Czar’s 
Head, in Great Tower Street, of the 
residence in England of no less a 
personage than Peter the Great. 
The Czar’s Head was a favourite re- 
sort of Peter when in England. Here 
he drank his favourite mixture of 
“hot pepper and brandy,” and sat in 
a cloud of congenial tobacco. The 
sign of the house before the ezar 
resorted to it is unknown; but the 
sign was soon changed, and the head 
of the czar set up to distinguish the 
tavern where the great Peter sat and 
took his ease at his inn. The origi- 
nal sign continued, we are told, till 
the year 1808, when a person of the 
name of Waxel took a fancy to the 
old sign and offered the then occu- 
pier of the house to paint him a new 
one for it. We need hardly add 
(which we do with sorrow) that the 
landlord was induced to exchange 
the “old original czar” for a bran- 
new copy. ‘The copy still exists, or 
was in existence when we were last 
in Tower Street. 

Taylor, the Water-Poet, was the 
landlord of a tavern called the Poet’s 
Head, in Phoenix Alley, near the 
middle of Long Acre. The Poet’s 
Head was a portrait of himself, and 
he has left us a couplet to excuse ‘him 
by :— 


“ There’s many a head stands for a sign ; 
Then, gentle reader, why not mine ?” 


The original sign of the house was 
the “Mourning Crown;” but the 
execution of Charles I. was too re 
cent, and Taylor was told to remove 
it. 
The earliest signs were, there is 
every reason to believe, the simplest ; 
and the simplest, we know, were the 
commonest. The Chequers, Blue 
Posts, Red Lattice, and Green Lat- 
tice, were very general. The 
Chequers and Red Lion continue the 
monopoly to this day. Buta bush, 
or wisp of straw, at the end of 4 
pole, was, perhaps the parent of them 
all. “ Your Red Lattice phrases” 
occurs in Shakspeare :— 
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“TI myself sometimes,” says Fal- 
staff, “‘ leaving the fear of Heaven on the 
left hand, and hiding mine honour in my 
necessity, am fain to shuffle, to hedge, 
and to lurch, and yet you, rogue,” (he is 
addressing Pistol), ‘* will ensconce your 
rags, your cat-a’-mountain looks, your 
red-lattice phrases, and your bold beating 
oaths, under the shelter of your honour.” 


Public-houses were distinguished 
by red lattices and stews by green. 


“He, Bardolph, called me even now, 
my lord, through a red lattice, and I 
could discern no part of his face from the 
window. At last L spied his eyes, and 
methought he had made two holes in the 
ale-wife’s new petticoat and peeped 
through.” 


And so in an old broadside in the 
British Museum, called Michaelmas 
Term :— 


“The inn-holders, vintners, victualers, 
and cooks, 
Through want of employment make 
grievous complaint, 
In all this long season they were off 0” 
the hooks, 
But now their red lettise they do new 
paint.””* 


The lattice has gone out, but the 
colour still continues in stuff or serge 
curtains in the parlour windows of 
our smaller public-houses. 

Some of the old signs exhibit a 
curious combination of images, arti- 
cles, and colours. We may mention 
incidentally, the Bull and Mouth, 
the Bull and Gate, the Belle Sauvage, 
the Goat and Compasses, the Cat and 
Wheel, the Cat and Fiddle, the Cock 
and Pie, the Cock and Bottle, the 
Goat in Boots, the Swan with two 
Necks, the Bag of Nails, the Pig and 
Whistle, the George and Vulture, 
the Bolt in Tun, the Bear and Har- 
row, the Elephant and Castle. 


** I'm amaz‘d at the signs 
As I pass through the town ; 
To see the odd mixture, 
A Magpie and Crown, 
The Whale and the Crow, 
The Razor and Hen, 
The Leg and Seven Stars, 
The Bottle and Swan. 
The Ax and the Bottle, 
The Tun and the Lute, 
The Eagle and Child, 
The Shovel and Boot.’’t 
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Our streets are filled with Blue 
Boars, Black Swans, and Red Lions, 
not to mention Flying Pigs, and 
Hogs in Armour. “Could you be- 
lieve it?” writes the Chinese philoso- 
pher ; “I have seen five Black Lions, 
and three Blue Boars, in less than 
the circuit of half-a-mile!” Others 
were of a more amusing, or perhaps 
of a more extraordinary description. 
Two mean ale-houses abutted upon 
Westminster Hall, one was called 
“ Heaven,” the other “Hell.” No 
one has told us, unhappily, how the 
ingenuity of the landlords, or the 
fancy of their painters, contrived to 
represent the names of the two 
houses. The church of St. Dunstan 
in Fleet Street, and the popular le- 
gend of the saint who took the devil 
by the nose till he roared again, 
gave rise to the Devil and St. Dun- 
stan, or the Devil Tavern at Temple 
Bar. The sign exhibited the popu- 
lar legend, and the saint was seen 
holding the devil by the nose with a 
pair of red-hot tongs. 


«‘ All in that very house where saint 
Holds devil by the nose; 

Three drunkards met to roar and rant, 
But quarrelled in the close.”’t 


The Good Woman, in Broad Street, 
St. Giles’s, was a woman with- 
out her head; and the Man Laden 
with Mischief, in Oxford Street, is a 
man with a woman on his shoulders. 
We remember a St. George and the 
Dragon in London, with this suit- 
able inscription underneath, Enter- 
tuinment for Man and Horse; and 
Hogarth, in one of his pictures, has 
copied a quaint sign, S¢. John the 
Baptists Head on a Plate, and un- 
derneath, Good Eating,—the sign, no 
doubt, of some tavern or ordinary 
in his time. 

Of these odd signs and odd asso- 
ciations, some are obviously corrupt, 
and some hopelessly obscure, while 
others have their origin in the beasts 
of heraldry. The Bull and Mouth, 
and the Bull and Gate, are corrup- 
tions, it is said, of Boulogne Mouth 
(or Harbour), and Boulogne Gate: 
of the Belle Sauvage we shall have 
something to say in another paper. 
The Goat and Compasses (now the 


* Mackay’s Songs of the London Prentices and Trades, p. 64. 
t+ The British Apollo, fol. Loud. 1710. 
t Sir Charles Sedley's Works, vol. i. p. 74. 
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Compasses near the site of the Old 
Chelsea Bun-house) is a corruption, 
we are told, of the God Encompasseth 
Us of the Commonwealth period 
of English history. The Cat and 
Wheel is called the Catherine Wheel ; 
the Cat and Fiddle defies conjecture ; 
the Cock and Pie is the Cock and 
Magpie; the Cock and Bottle, the 
Cork and Bottle, it is said, or the 
Cock and Bottle of Hay; the Goat 
in Boots is said to be a corruption 
of the Dutch legend, Mercurius is 
der goden boode ; the Swan with 
Two Necks, of the Swan with Two 
Nicks (the swan-upping mark of my 
lord-mayor as conservator of the 
Thames); and the Bag of Nails is 
now the Bacchanals. The Bolt in 
Tun is a mere rebus on the name of 
Bolton. 

When Denham the poet was a 
student of Lincoln’s Inn, “a frolic 
came into his head” to get a plas- 
terer’s brush and a pot of ink, and 
blot out all the signs between Tem- 
ple Bar and Charing Cross. Aubrey 
tells us, it was in Term-time, and 
that it made a strange confusion the 
next day. “This, 1 had,” he adds, 
“from R. Estcourt, Esq., that car- 
ried the ink-pot. But it happened 
that they were discovered, and it 
cost him and them some moneys.”* 
A similarity in the signs produced 
sufficient confusion without the aid 
of Denham’s ink-pot and brush. We 
are told as much by Tom Brown. 
“ As you walk,” he says, “to Hogs- 
den, one sign tells you, ‘ This is the 
true old ancient Farthing Pie House,’ 
and before you can walk three steps 
further, you meet another sign 
that has the impudence to tell you 
the very same story.” A novice in 
town was apt to fall into a world of 
errors. 

“ When I came first to London Towne 

1 was a novice, as most men are, 
Methought the king dwelt ut the sign of 

the Crown, 

And the way to heaven was through 

the Star.” 


But this was the idea ofa countr 
bumpkin. There was, however, ak 
ficient without the song to produce 
confusion. 


‘Had I not come by the other day 
very early in the morning, there might 


have been mischief done; for a worthy 
North Briton was swearing at Stocks 
Market that they would not let him in 
at his lodgings ; but ] knowing the gen- 
tleman, and observing him look often at 
the king on horseback, and then double 
his oaths that he was sue he was right, 
found he mistook that for Charing Cross, 
by the erection of the like statue in each 
place.”’t 


This is a story of Steele’s, nor has 
it the appearance of a picture over- 
drawn. The river is no assistance 
to a stranger in London in finding 
his way. There is no street along 
its banks, and no eminence from 
whence you can look around and 
take your bearings. 

The names of several of the streets 
znd places in London, have their 
origin in signs. Pope’s Head Alley, 
in Cornhill, was so called after a 
tavern with the sign of the Pope's 
Head. White Hart Street, and Hart 
Street, Covent Garden, from the 
White Hart Inn, so particularly re- 
ferred to by the great Lord Bur- 
leigh, in the lease from the Earl of 
Bedford, of the ground about Bur- 
leigh House, in the Strand. Red 
Lion Square was so called from the 
Red Lion Inn, in Holborn. Half- 
Moon Street, Piccadilly, from the 
Half-Moon ale-house. 


‘** What's the natural cause 
Why on a sign no painter draws 
The Full Moon ever, but the Half?” 
Hudibras, 


Fountain Court, in the Strand, from 
the Fountain Tavern, mentioned b 

Dennis in his Letters. Heathcoc 

Court, in the Strand, from a heath- 
cock taken down within the last 
year and a half; Palsgrave Place, in 
the Strand, from the Palsgrave Ta- 
vern ; Pie Corner, where the fire of 
London ended, from the Pie or Mag- 
pie Inn, “sometimes,” says Stow, 
“a fair inn for receipt of travellers.” 
Pannier Alley, froma pannier. Nag’s 
Head Court, Gracechurch Street, 
from the Nag’s Head Tavern. St. 
Mary Axe, “from the sign of the 
Axe over against the east end there- 
of.” BargeY ard, Bucklersbury, “from 
such a sign hanged out near the gate 
thereof ;” while Piccadilly itself de- 
rives its name from a tavern kept by 
a tailor, and the celebrated Star 





* Aubrey’s Lives, vol. ii. p. 321. 


+ Tatler, No. 18. 
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Chamber, from “ the sign of a star,” 
as Minsheu tells us, “ over the door 
as you one way enter therein.” I 
may add, while on this subject, that 
Shakspeare’s Globe Theatre was dis- 
tinguished by a figure of Hercules 
supporting a globe; and Alleyn’s 
Fortune Theatre, by a figure of For- 
tune. 

There is a humorous ballad in 
print, of the time of Charles I., con- 
taining a curious collection of many 
of the then existing taverns. The 
conveniences of a private house when 
the poet penned his ballad, offered 
few accommodations to the cook. 
The rich nobility dined at home; 
but the gentry and poor people took 
all their meals at taverns and ordi- 
naries. The writer supposes in his 
ballad that the hour is mid-day, and 
that the people are about to retire 
from the Royal Exchange, to dine at 
the then fashionable hour of one :— 


“Through the Royal Exchange as J 
walked, 
Where gallants in satin did shine ; 
At the midst of the day they parted 
away, 
At several places to dine. 
‘The gentry went to the King’s Head, 
The nobles unto the Crown, 
The knights unto the Golden Fleece, 
And the ploughman to the Clown. 


The clergy will dine at the Mitre, 
The vintners at the Three Tuns, 

The usurers to the Devil will go, 
And the friars unto the Nuns. 


The tailor will dine at the Sheers, 
The shoemaker will to the Boot, 

The Welshmen, they will take their way, 
And dine at the sign of the Goat. 


Thus every man in his humour, 
From the north unto the south ; 

But he that hath no money in his purse, 
May dine at the sign of the Mouth.” 


The Three Tuns are the armorial 
bearings of the vintners. But Three 
and One have long been favourite 
numbers. 


*** There’s luck in odd numbers,’ quoth 
Rory O* More.” 


Thus, we have the Three Tuns, 
the Three Cranes, the Three Pigeons, 
the Three Cups, the Three Nuns, 
the Three Kings, the Three Jolly 
Gardeners, and the Three Needles, 
from whence it is said Threadneedle 
Street derives its name. 
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Colours still continue to give a 
distingushing variety to the same 
beast. The lion has long been fa- 
mous for his four colours, red, white, 
black, and blue. The horse is gene- 
rally either black or white. The 
bull, black or pied. The cow, I 
think, is red; the boar blue. The 
Star and Garter was originally only 
the Garter. Mine host in The Merry 
Wives of Windsor (and Windsor is 
the seat of the Knights of the Gar- 
ter), is host of the Garter Inn. When 
Charles I. added the star to the in- 
signia of the order, the tavern-keep- 
ers took it up at the same time. 
Care, too, was taken by the heralds, 
not to allow the insignia of the order 
to be used in connexion with any 
common article of use. Thus it ap- 
pears by the books of Heralds’ Col- 
lege, that Sandford the historian 
and Lancaster herald, complained in 
1688 that there were then several 
coffee-house signs called the “ Garter 
Coffee- House,” where coffee-pots, &c. 
were painted within the garter. This 
was something for the earl-marshal 
to amend; and his grace declared, 
“that notice should be given to the 
persons concerned to amend the same, 
or else they should be pulled down.” 

The brewers, it is well known, 
supply both signs and signboards to 
the several publicans who retail their 
liquors. Meux and Barclay have 
brought together, it is said, a very 
curious exhibition of pictures in this 
way. And here I will relate an 
anecdote I have heard of Wilkie, 
hitherto not in print, and referring 
immediately to one of his best pic- 
tures, his inimitable “ Chelsea Pen- 
sioners,” in the gallery of the Duke 
of Wellington at Apsley House. 
Wilkie, it is well known, made more 
than one very careful sketch of Jews’ 
Row, Chelsea, where he has laid 
the scene of his picture. He even 
sketched the signs; and such was 
his desire at all times to give truth 
to every thing, that he thought he 
should give a greater air of reality 
to the scene if he borrowed the 
sign of the Duke of York public- 
house,—the principal sign in the fore- 
ground of his picture. He walked 
next morning across from Kensing- 
ton to Chelsea, for the express pur- 
pose of borrowing the wooden duke. 
But the duke was gone; and the 
public-house (such is the fashion in 
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these things) rejoiced in a new fa- 
vourite—a Granby or a Wellington, 
I forget which. Wilkie “ Ay, ay-ed” 
for a time, and stood and made in- 
quiries. He could learn nothing, 
however, on the spot. He was vexed, 
and made his complaint to every one 
he met. See the advantage of com- 
plaining. 

“ Well, but, Wilkie,” said a friend 
to him, when he had done telling 
the story, “do you recollect the sign 
particularly—do you recollect the 
brewer's name who supplied the beer?” 

“Yes,” was his reply; “it was 
Meux.” 

“Then go, by all means, at once 
to Meux,” his friend continued: “The 
brewer who supplies the beer will 
shew you the sign.” 

“ You're sure of that, now ?” said 
Wilkie, with that Scotch caution 
which so particularly distinguished 
him. 

His friend assured him he was in 
the right; and off went Wilkie to 
Meux’s, told his want and his name, 
discovered the duke, and was allowed 
to take the sign away with him, to 
give the stiff daub of some raw prac- 
titioner an enduring celebrity in his 
admirable picture. 

Signs are not altogether confined 
to publicansand pawnbrokers. Dairy- 
men delight in the exhibition of a 
red cow; goldbeaters, in a golden 
hammer; and barbers may be found 
who continue the custom of perpetu- 
ating their old pursuit of letting 
blood, by placing the red and white 
pole of the barber-surgeons outside 
their shops. Mr. Crooke, the silkman, 
in Pall Mall, maintains, we are glad 
to observe, the Golden Ball; and Mr. 
Churton, the hosier, in Oxford Street, 
the Golden Fleece. Tobacconists still 
continue to encourage the art of 
carving in wood. Other shopkeepers 
supported painters—the tobacconists 
invariably sculptors. The High- 
lander is a fine fellow outside a to- 
bacconist’s shop; but the old sign of 
the first retailers was a Black Boy. 
“ There was no getting him away,” 
says Waspe of Littlewit, in Ben 
Jonson's Bartholomew Fair. “ He 
would name you all the signs over 
as he went aloud. I thought he 
would have gone mad o’ the Black 
Boy in Bucklersbury, that takes the 
scurvy, roguy tobacco there.” <A 
few Black Boys still remain to denote 


a dealer in tobacco. The bas-relief 
of the king’s gigantic porter and 
dwarf over the entrance to Bagnio 
Court, Newgate Street, and the bas- 
relief of Guy earl of Warwick, in 
Warwick Lane, were probably signs. 
Gardener’s Lane, High Timber Street, 
was long distinguished, and may be 
so still, by a bas-relief of a gardener 
with a spade. Where Cock Lane 
emerges into Giltspur Street, stands 
a public-house with a figure outside 
ofa naked boy. This stood formerly 
in Pie Corner, where the fire of 
London ended. The inscription on 
the stomach of the boy is no longer 
legible : “‘ This boy is in memory put 
up for the late fire of London, oc- 
casioned by the sin of gluttony, 1666.” 
There is an engraving of it by the 
late J. T. Smith. 

In the year 1677, when the first 
London Directory was published, 
there were forty-four bankers, or 
goldsmiths, as they were then called, 
“in and about the city of London.” 
Twenty-seven of the forty-four were 
located in Lombard Street, six in 
Fleet Street, four in the Strand, 
four in Cheapside, one in Exchange 
Alley, one in Cornhill, and one in 
Covent Garden. The houses of forty- 
one out of the forty-four were dis- 
tinguished by signs. In Lombard 
Street I observe the Sun, the Golden 
Lion, the Unicorn, the Bolt in Tun, 
the Grashopper, the Angel and 
Crown, the Star, the Fleur-de-Lys, 
the King’s Head, the Grapes, the 
Rose, the Goat, the Black Boy, the 
Golden Anchor, the George, the 
Black Horse, the Black Moor’s Head, 
the Fox, the Three Tuns, the Ball, 
the Fleece, the Angel, the Mermaid, 
the Plough, the Blue Anchor, the 
Crown, the Ram. 

“ The shop of the great Sir Thomas 
Gresham,” says Pennant, “is now 
occupied by Messrs. Martin, bankers, 
who are still in possession of the gras- 
hopper, the original sign of that il- 
lustrious person. Were it mine,” he 
adds, “ the honourable memorial of 
so great a predecessor should certainly 
be placed in the most ostentatious 
situation I could find.” The Gras- 
hopper in Lombard Street was the 
sign in 1677 of Charles Duncomb 
and Richard Kent; the Goat, in the 
same street, of ‘“ Thomas Price.” 
Does Cadwallader still preserve his 
original Goat? The house still exists. 
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The six goldsmiths in Fleet Street 
in 1677 were, I observe, Blanchard 
and Child, at the sign of the Mary- 
gold; Thomas Fowles, at the Black 
Lion; James Heriott, at the Naked 
Boy; Mr. Kenton, at the King’s 
Arms ; Mawson and Company, at the 
Golden Hind; and Michael Shrimp- 
shaw, at the Golden Lion. James 
Heriott, at the Naked Boy, was a 
relation of “ Jingling Geordie,” so 
inimitably described by Scott in The 
Fortunes of Nigel. The firm of 
Blanchard and Child, at the Mary- 
gold in Fleet Street, exists to this 
day. The Marygold of the Messrs. 
Child is honoured, I am glad to say, 
with a conspicuous place indoors. 

Among the bankers in Cheapside 
I observe “James Hoare, at the 
Golden Bottle.” The Messrs. Hoare 
have since removed to Fleet Street; 
and over their door may still be seen, 
and in a proud position, the Golden 
Bottle of the founder of the house. 
The goldsmith in Covent Garden was 
“ Richard Stayley,” but his house 
was not distinguished by a sign. 
We are not, however, to infer from 
this that the bankers were beginning 
to grow too proud to shew signs like 
shopkeepers. Strachan and Co., in 
the Strand, preserve the Golden 
Anchor ; and Gosling, in Fleet Strect, 
the Three Squirrels of their respec- 
tive houses. Strachan’s was once 
Snow's (the banker commemorated 
by Gay); but I do not find the name 
of Snow or his sign, or of Gosling 
and the Three Squirrels, in the first 
London Directory. Many of our 
readers will recollect the Golden 
Fish of Messrs. Rundell and Bridge, 
on Ludgate Hill. 

Booksellers had their signs as well 
as bankers. Rastell, the brother-in- 
law of Sir Thomas More, was a prin- 
ter at the Mermaid in Friday Street ; 
and Wynkyn de Worde, a printer at 
the Falcon, in Fleet Street; hence, 
as I suppose, Faleon Court. The 
first edition of Shakspeare’s Venus 
and Adonis, and the first edition of 
his Rape of Lucrece, were sold “ by 
John Harrison, at the sign of the 
White Greyhound, in St. Paul's 
Churchyard ;” and the first edition 
of Spenser’s Shepheards’ Kalender, 
“by Hugh Singleton, dwelling at 
the Golden Tun in Creed Lane, near 
unto Ludgate.” The first edition of 
the Merry Wives of Windsor was 
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sold at “ the Flower de Leuse and 
the Crowne,” in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard ; the first edition of the Mid- 
summer Night's Dream, at the White 
Hart in Fleet Street; the first edition 
of the Merchant of Venice, at “ the 
Green Dragon in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard ;” the first edition of Richard III. 
at the Angel ; and the first edition of 
Richard 11. at the Fox, both in St. 
Paul’s Churchyard ; the first edition 
of Heury V. was sold at the Cat and 
Parrots in Cornhill; the first edition 
of Lear, at the Pied Bull in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard ; and the first edition of 
Othello, “ at the Eagle and Child in 
Britain’s Bourse,” i.e. the New Ex- 
change. 

Henry Herringman, the friend of 
Davenant and Dryden, lived at the 
sign of the Blue Anchor, in the Lower 
Walk of the New Exchange; old 
John Dunton, the bookseller and 
autobiographer, at the Black Raven 
in Jewin Street; Ben Tooke, at the 
Ship (Ben was the friend of Swift) ; 
Anthony Collins, the compiler of the 
Peerage which bears his name, at 
the Black Boy; T. Cooper at the 
Globe, and J. Millan at the Blue 
Anchor; Jacob Tonson, at the Judge’s 
Head; Bernard Lintot at the Cross 
Keys, and Edmund Curl] at the Dial 
Bible. Hence the allusion in the 
Dunciad :— 


“ Down with the Bible, up with the 
Pope’s arms.” 


Andrew Millar lived at Buchanan's 
Head; Dodsley at Tully’s Head; 
Cave was content with his Gate; 
Baldwin portrayed a Rose; the first 
Mr. Longman exhibited a Ship at 
anchor; and the first Mr. Murray, 
a Ship in full sail. 

But the booksellers have not been 
so careful of their signs as the bankers. 
Rivingtons, it is true, exhibit a Bible 
and Crown; Mr. Pickering, a Dolphin 
and Anchor on the title-pages of his 
books; our clever contemporary, 
Blackwood, a head of Buchanan on 
the outside wrapper; and Fraser 
himself (as the name would imply), 
a strawberry- plant. But where, 
let us ask, is Mr. Murray’s Ship ? 
and where is the Ship of the Messrs. 
Longman ? 

There is a couplet in Pope too 
imperfectly understood by a large 
circle of the poct’s readers: — 
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“ Hence Miscellanies spring, the weekly 
boast 

Of Curll’s chaste press, and Lintot’s 
rubric post.” 

The commentator tells us that Lintot 

usually adorned his shop with titles 

in red letters; but there is here, I 

conceive, another meaning, a refer- 

ence to a custom perfectly well un- 

derstood when the poet wrote. Lloyd 

has a dialogue between two posts at 

Tom Davies's door in Great Russell 

Street, Covent Garden :— 

“ In Russell Street ensued of late 

Between two posts a strange debate. 

Two posts! ay, posts; for posts can 
speak 

In Latin, Hebrew, French, or Greek. 

One Rubric thus addressed the other.” 

It was the custom formerly to paste 
the titles of book upon the posts of 
doors; and Lintot's first shop was 
called from this circumstance, and 
by himself, too, in the titles of all his 
early books, the Post House in Fleet 
Street. 

Before the Westminster Paving 
Act came into operation, men could 
give no other address than a sign. 
Milton’s father was a scrivener in 
Bread Street, at the sign of the 
Spread Eagle; Voltaire, when in 
London, lodged at the White Peruke, 
in Maiden Lane ; Hogarth’s house, in 
Leicester Square, was distinguished 
by the sign of the Golden Head ; the 
mother of Strype the historian lived 
at the Five Ink-Horns in Petticoat 
Lane; Keats the poet was born at 
the Swan and Hoop in Moorfields ; 
Bat Pidgeon, the famous hairdresser, 
commemorated in the Spectator, cut 
hair and dressed wigs at the sign of 
the Three Pidgeons; Nan Clarges, 
General Monk’s virago of a duchess, 
was a farrier’s wife at the Three 
Spanish Gypsies in the Strand, when 
Monk first knew her. These signs, 
I conceive, are not without their 
interest ; but the reader would care 
very little to know that Milton’s 
father lived at No. 6, or Hogarth at 
No. 16. There is a pretty kind of 
confused poetry in signs. Milton's 
father set up the armorial ensign of his 
family, and Hogarth the sign of the 
house at which he had served his time. 
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The first professor of painting in 
the Royal Academy was Samuel 
Wale, a painter of signs : — 


«Mr, Wale,” says Edwards, “ painted 
some signs; the principal one was a 
whole length of Shakspeare, about five 
feet high, which was executed for, and 
displayed before, the door of a public. 
house, the north-west corner of Little 
Russell Street, in Drury Lane. It was 
euclosed in a most sumptuous carved gilt 
frame, and suspended by rich iron-work ; 
but this splendid object of attraction did 
not hang long before it was taken down, 
in consequence of ihe Act of Parliament 
which passed for paving, and also for 
removing the signs and other obstructions 
in the streets of London. Such,” he 
adds, “ was the total chasge of fashion 
and the consequent disuse of signs, that 
the above representation of our great 
dramatic poet was sold for a trifle to 
Mason the broker, in Lower Grosvenor 
Street, where it stood at his door for 
several years, until it was totally de- 
stroyed by the weather and other acci- 
dents.” 


The public-house described by Ed- 
wards is still distinguished as the 


Shakspeare’s Head. 


Here let us ask, Will signs revive? 
Will Colnett take Mr. Gibbons’s Cock 
from over his door, and take him 
inside as Child the banker over the 
way has done his Marygold? Will 
Caldwell revive the Nine Rolls—the 
Nine English Rolls—the old insignia 
of his house? Will the Messrs. 
Longman revive the Ship, as they 
have revived the long s’s in print of 
the first Mr. Longman? Caldwell 
speaks determinedly. But, alas, for 
the Cock in Fleet Street! Wil- 
liam, the king of skinkers, has re- 
tired. William was growing old; 
and William, after a long service, 
wanted a little additional assistance ; 
but Colnett did not understand the 
many merits of William, and he re- 
fused him his little request. What's 
the consequence? A change has 
come over the whole place. The 
very Cock over the door seems a 
little enfeebled in his strut since 
William went. Alas, for the Cock 
in Fleet Street! William was the 
king of drawers. Well might Ten- 
nyson sing his praises ! * 


* Willliam once told us that Milton was a great frequenter of the Cock. When 
pressed ior bis authority, he quoted the lines in L’ Allegro descriptive of the Cock :-— 
** Stoutly struts his dames before.” 

When pressed a little further, he said Mr. Tennyson had given him the line. 
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ORATORS. 


No. V. 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


“ Tus Duke of Wellington an ora- 
tor! He who never uttered two 
consecutive sentences without hesi- 
tation; who exhibits a hardy con- 
tempt for all the graces of language 
and style; and in whom the faculty 
of imagination, if it ever existed in 
his mind, has been dormant for halfa 
century! Do you mean seriously to 
class him as an orator?” 

This would be a very natural 
question if it were admitted that ora- 
tory is a merely extrinsic and super- 
ficial art, aiming at skill in the choice 
of words and the shaping of sentences, 
and trusting for its hold on the hu- 
man mind rather to the vehicle in 
which the thought is conveyed than 
to the truth or force of the thought 
itself. But there are degrees and 
classes of oratory as there are of 
poetry. The chief object of oratory 
is to persuade or convince, to bring 
the mind of the hearer into agree- 
ment and co-operation with that of 
the speaker ; and this is often effected 
with success in proportion to the 
sincerity and straight - forwardness 
brought to bear on the task, Some 
of the most effective and influential 
speakers have been men who never 
received any regular training to the 
art of elocution, and among these a 
place may be claimed for the Duke 
of Wellington. 

The Duke of Wellington's mind is 
so constituted as to render it impos- 
sible for him to make use of those 
arts by which public speakers usually 
seck to influence their audiences. In 
this sense of the term, he could not 
be an orator if he would. He has no 
idea of separating his subject from 
himself, of looking at it in its ex- 
ternal bearings without reference to 
his own views. He cannot, as such 
men as Lord Brougham or Lord 
Lyndhurst would, view it as a theme 
for the exercise of his intellectual 
ingenuity. He has no idea of design 
or of colouring ; does not look at it 
with the eye of an artist, studying 
what will best conduce to a grand 
effect, or where the light and shade 
are to be thrown in. He never thinks 





of preparing exordiums or perora- 
tions, or of attenuating parts of his 
discourse that the strong points may 
seem stronger. He never plays with 
a question. Politics are with hima 
serious reality, not a mere game. 
Nor are they a passion, as with men 
of warmer temperament; they are 
rather part of a grave duty, to be 
dealt with not from choice, but be- 
cause his position in the country re- 
quires that he should be mixed up 
with them. He never speaks for the 
sake of display, apparently having no 
vanity of that sort. Whenever he 
rises to address the House, it is be- 
cause necessity compels him—because 
the debate would be incomplete until 
the most distinguished man of his 
time had delivered his sentiments. 

Being thus obliged to speak, he 
says no more than the occasion ab- 
solutely requires. He gives utter- 
ance to the real sentiments of his 
mind, the unbiassed conclusions sug- 
gested by a cool head and an almost 
unparalleled experience. You can 
see at once that this is done without 
effort, and, above all, without any 
desire for effect. It is a labour of 
duty, not of love. It is not sought 
by him, yet he is ready when called 
on. Having said his say, he seems 
relieved of an unpleasant load, and 
sits down abruptly as he rose, in- 
different whether what he has deli- 
vered has pleased or displeased his 
audience. These, it is quite unne- 
cessary to say, are not the charac- 
teristics of a professed orator, in the 
common acceptation of the term. Yet 
the Duke will produce, on the floor 
of the House of Lords, as startling 
and, perchance, a more permanent 
effect, than the most ingenious and 
eloquent of them all. 

The agencies by which his in- 
fluence works on the legislature and 
the public are of a far higher order. 
ok at the moral weight he brings 
with him. With a reputation already 
historical, what man of the day, be 
he even the greatest, can command 
the respect which his mere presence 
inspires? It may seem a trifle, but 
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it is one pregnant with deep mean- 
ing, that the only individual in this 
country except the members of the 
royal family, to whom all men, the 
highest and the lowest, uncover 
themselves on the public highway, is 
the Duke of Wellington. If the 
vulgar, the indifferent, the triflers, 
the ignorant, pay this homage to 
him where no homage is due to any 
man, shall not the same sentiment 
prevail within the walls of the House 
of Lords, among those whose privi- 
leges and social pre-eminence rest 
upon hereditary gratitude ? 

The Duke of Wellington, in his 
place in the House of Lords, stands 
apart from, and above, all the other 
peers. There may be men of more 
ancient lineage, there are certainly 
men of more commanding and bril- 
liant talents of the sort that capti- 
vate an assembly, whether composed 
of the high or the low: but he 
transcends them all in the possession 
of that power which acts on a vo- 
luntary intellectual submission. Plain, 
unpretending, feeble, venerable, as he 
is, he seems encircled by an atmo- 
sphere of glory. All physical de- 
fects, all the infirmities of age, are 
lost in the light of his great fame. 
He seems already to belong to the 
past, and to speak with its authority. 
Often oracular in his denunciations 
and in his decisions, strange to say, 
those who hear him seem to believe 
that he is so. 

And it is not among pigmies that 
he is thus morally a giant. The de- 
ference and respect paid to the Duke 
of Wellington in the House of Lords 
come from men of the highest order 
of minds. Political differences or 
personal vanities, neither of them 
interpose any obstacle to its free ex- 
pression. Powerful and successful 
orators and statesmen, aristocratic 
demagogues, grave lawyers and er- 
ratic lawgivers, whatever may be 
their mutual jealousies or their cus- 
tomary arrogance, all yield at once 
to his moral supremacy. The man 
of the present day who stands next 
to him in the extent, if not the qua- 
lity of his fame, he who is distin- 
guished among his contemporaries 
not more for his parliamentary and 
political successes ion for his mental 
and moral insubordination—he, too, 
ostentatiously proclaims himself the 
devoted admirer and follower of the 
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Duke of Wellington. The homage 
is too universal not to be sincere. 

It is this moral weight or influence 
that gives to the public speaking of 
the Duke of Wellington its chief 
characteristics. He can speak with 
an authority which no other man 
would dare to assume, and which, if 
assumed by any other man, would 
not be submitted to. For the same 
reason he can dispense with all that 
explanation and apology which so 
often renders the speeches of other 
men ridiculous. He has no need of 
a hypocritical humility or an affected 
desire of abstinence from that great 
necessity of politicians—speech-mak- 
ing. He knows both that he is ex- 
pected to speak and that what he has 
to say will be held to be of value. 
He knows that no decision will be 
come to till he has been heard, and 
that the chances are in favour of his 
opinion prevailing even with those 
opposed to him, unless the current of 
political feeling should happen at the 
time to run very strong indeed. 
These encumbrances of ordinary 
speakers being cast aside, the Duke 
can afford to run at once full tilt at 
the real question in dispute. To see 
him stripping the subject of all ex- 
traneous and unnecessary adjuncts 
until he exposes it to his hearers in 
its real and natural proportions is a 
very rich treat. He scents a fallacy 
afar off, and hunts it down at once 
without mercy. He has certain con- 
stitutional principles which with him 
are real standards. He measures 
propositions or opinions by these 
standards, and as they come up to 
the mark or fall short of it, so are 
they accepted or disposed of. Some- 
times, but rarely, he carries this in- 
flexible system too far, and has after- 
wards to retract; but it is remark- 
able for a man who has wielded such 
authority, who has been accustomed 
to implicit deference for so many 
years, and whose mental organisation 
is so stern and steadfast, how few 
prejudices he has. Even these will 
always yield to necessity, often to 
reason. If he be sometimes dogmati- 
cal, the fault is less his than of those 
who lead him into this natural error, 
when their respect deters them from 
even reminding him that he is fal- 
lible. 

Self-reliance and singleness of pur- 
pose induce vigour of thought and 
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simplicity of diction. This sim- 
plicity, which is not confined to the 
language only, but extends to the 
operation of the mind, is unique. 
You meet nothing like it in any other 
man now prominently before the 
public. There is a vigorous economy 
of both thoughts and words. As a 
speaker and as a general, the Duke 
equally disencumbers himself of un- 
necessary agents. He is as little fond 
ofrhetorical flourishes or declamatory 
arts as he was of useless troops. 
Every word does its work. Simple, 
sound, sterling Saxon, he seems to 
choose by instinct, as hitting hardest 
with least show. Sometimes this 
self-reliance and simplicity degene- 
rate into an abruptness almost rude. 
Then the simplicity would almost 
appear affected, but that the Duke is 
wholly incapable of that culpable 
weakness. Those curt notes of his to 
people whom he conceives to be in 
any way intrusive, or who say or do 
what does not square with his rigid 
notions of etiquette, are often more 
amusing than dignified. Still they 
are strictly characteristic, and are 
only eccentric evidences of that spirit 
which makes the Duke in his par- 
liamentary career mark out a course 
for himself, and, having once per- 
suaded himself that it is right, ad- 
here to it with almost obstinate 
perseverance. 

In attributing to the Duke this 
simplicity of thought and language, 
it is not intended to imply any 
narrowness or feebleness of intel- 
lect. A plainness and simplicity 
there is, in dress, in manners, in 
style of thought, in expression, which 
might warrant a superficial observer, 
knowing nothing (if that be possi- 
ble) of the life and services of the 
man, in such an assumption. He 
would be apt to set the Duke down 
as a well-meaning, prejudiced, ho- 
nest, dogmatical, and very imprac- 
ticable old man, whom you would 
treat with respect on account of his 
years, but whom you would on no 
account allow to meddle in your af- 
fairs. But all this is external only. 
The readers of the Duke’s despatches 
need not be told this. They exhibit 
proofs of a highly toned and ad- 
mirably regulated mind. High ho- 
nour, inflexibility, sagacity, instinc- 
tive knowledge of human nature 
even at an early age, a capacity for 
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the grandest designs and most en- 
larged views, combined with a readi- 
ness for the most minute of military 
affairs,—these are to be found in 
every page of those extraordinary 
productions. 

Similar qualities have developed 
themselves in the Duke’s political 
career. He clings to the great prin- 
ciples of the constitution with a 
tenacity which has the best effect on 
contemporary statesmen. His sa- 
gacity is the result of a most en- 
larged experience. With all his ap- 
parent simplicity and rigidity, no 
man more thoroughly keeps pace 
with his age than the Duke of Wel- 
lington. He unites great shrewdness 
of perception and readiness of obser- 
vation with a disposition steadfastly to 
adhere to what is, rather than to yield 
to what has not been tried. If he 
rarely rejects a theory, he as rarely 
adopts one, because it is new. He is 
not fond of theories, except those 
which the past and the experience 
of long practice have sanctioned. He 
individualises every thing as much 
as he can. He prefers a small bene- 
fit that is specific and real to the 
most magnificent promises. The chief 
characteristic of his mind is common 
sense ; but it is of a very uncommon 
sort. It becomes a kind of practical 
philosophy. He requires so much 
per cent deposit for every share in 
the joint stock of modern wisdom. 
Perhaps he somet'mes pushes these 
peculiarities too far. The prejudices 
of so powerful a man may sometimes 
become a great national obstruction. 
But, on the other hand, it is well 
that there should be some men with 
fixed ideas, to prevent the moral 
world flying off out of its appointed 
orbit. 

It is the moral influence of the 
Duke of Wellington, and the position 
in the country which his great ser- 
vices have secured for him, that 
render him so influential a speaker 
in the House of Lords. It is felt 
that his speeches are not merely made 
for a party purpose, but that they 
embody the experience ofa life. His 
sincerity and the reliance you have 
on his sagacity compensate for the 
absence of those graces of style and 
manner, and that choice of language, 
which are expected from a public 
speaker. He usually sits in a state 
of abstraction, — his arms folded, his 
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head sunk on his breast, his legs 
stretched out. He seems to be asleep ; 
but, in a very few moments, he shews 
that he has not been an inattentive 
observer of the debate. He suddenl 

starts up, advances (sometimes with 
faltering steps, from his advanced 
age) to the table, and, without pre- 
face or preliminary statement, dashes 
at once at the real question in dis- 
pute. The keenness with which he 
detects it, and the perseverance of 
his pursuit, are remarkable proofs of 
the unimpaired vigour of his under- 
standing. Even with all the physi- 
cal feebleness which might be ex- 
pected at his years, he entirely fills 
the house while he speaks. His ut- 
terance is very indistinct; yet by a 
strong effort of the will he makes 
himself clearly heard and understood, 
even though to do so he may have 
to repeat whole portions of sentences. 
Not a point of the discourse escapes 
him; and the most vigorous debater 
often finds the weakness of his ar- 
gument, however cleverly masked, 
suddenly detected and exposed. Some 
of the short, terse, pointed sentences, 
fall with a force on the house the 
more remarkable for the contrast of 
the matter with the manner. The 
speeches as a whole, though always 
extremely brief in comparison with 
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those of more elaborate debaters, 
strike the hearer with surprise for 
their sustained tone, the consistency 
of their argument, and a kind of 
natural symmetry, the necessary con- 
sequence of their being the sincere 
and spontaneous developement of a 
strong mind and a determincd pur- 
ose. 

Of the political career of the Duke 
of Wellington it is not desirable to 
speak where praise or censure would 
alike savour of presumption. He 
shares with most of the great men of 
the day, and with Sir Robert Peel in 
particular, the blame which it is 
usual to attach to inconsistency. 
Posterity will decide on the degree 
of turpitude attributable to the states- 
men of this age, for their manner 
of guiding the country peaceably 
through a revolution in opinion and 
legislation, to attain which would 
have cost other nations all the fright- 
ful penalties of civil strife. What- 
ever may be the ultimate decision, it 
will no doubt be borne in mind that 
the Duke of Wellington, from the 
very commencement of his active 
political career, stood above the 
temptations of ordinary ambition, and 
is, therefore, exempt from the more 
ordinary and obvious grounds of re- 
proach. 





PAINTED GLASS. 


In June, 1843, the Commissioners 
of Fine Arts, with the laudable view 
of encouraging native talent, invited 
the artists of Great Britain and Ire- 
land—painters, wood-carvers, model- 
lers, glass-painters, &c. &c., to compete 
in their respective arts for the em- 
bellishment of the new houses of 
parliament, and to forward specimens 
of their skill to London, for the 
judgment and decision of the Com- 
mission. 

In compliance with this invitation, 
Messrs. Ballantine and Allan, giass- 
painters, Edinburgh, submitted a spe- 
cimen of painted glass, together with 
a series of designs, or rather sugges- 
tions for designs, for the twelve win- 
dows of the House of Lords, to be 
filled with that material, which the 
competing artists were requested also 
to furnish. 

The specimen forwarded by Messrs. 
Ballantine and Allan was so highly 


approved of by the commission, that 
they eventually recommended these 
gentlemen to the Treasury for the 
execution of the whole of the win- 
dows. They have also adopted the 
leading idea suggested by Messrs. B. 
and A. as subject, departing from it, 
however, and we think judiciously, 
in some matters of detail. 

Messrs. Ballantine and Allan pro- 
posed to give a sort of pictorial his- 
tory of Great Britain, and with this 
view divided it into twelve cycles, be- 
ginning with Caractacus and ending 
with Victoria; each cycle, besides 
being indicated by its more remark- 
able sovereigns, being further illus- 
trated by representations of the most 
celebrated personages of the periods 
referred to, intended, we presume, as 
a sort of embodiment of the spirit of 
the times. The Commission, however, 
has rejected this part of the design, 
and has ordered that the selection of 
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personages to be represented shall be 
confined to the royal lines of England 
and Scotland. The restriction, we 
think, was a proper one, since, by 
making the circumstance of royalty 
the single and only qualification 
for representation, all difference of 
opinion is avoided. 

Encouraged, as we presume, Oy his 
successful competition, Mr. Ballan- 
tine, of Messrs. B. and A., has recently 
published a treatise on painted glass,* 
with the view, he tells us, of second- 
ing the impulse which has lately been 
given to the decorative arts, and of 
urging the movement resulting there- 
from in the right direction. This is 
laudable, and exhibits a liberality of 
spirit which it could be wished was 
more general amongst the profes- 
sors of these arts. If it were, if 
7 man came forward with the 
results of his observation and expe- 
rience in the art which he practises 
in the same open, manly, and un- 
affected manner as Mr. Ballantine, 
the march of improvement would be 
incalculably accelerated. 

Before entering on his subject, Mr. 
Ballantine glances at one of the 
greatest evils by which art is afflicted, 
namely, a blind veneration for the 
antique,—* A veneration which does 
not distinguish between the faults 
and the beauties of ancient art, but ex- 
tends its admiration equally to both. 
The national taste,” continues our 
author, “as if in penance for 
former transgressions, has prostrated 
itself before the spirit of antiquity, 
and is now offering it a homage at 
once abject and indiscriminating.” 
These remarks are not more forcible 
than true, more particularly in the case 
of glass-painting, where this devotion 
to the antique has led to the perpetu- 
ation of an amount of deformity, 
distortion, and monstrosity, which 
would have annihilated any art that 
had not within itself a principle of vi- 
tality which no violation of taste, how- 
ever hideous, could altogether destroy. 

Mr. Ballantine accuses the glass- 
manufacturers of pandering to this 
vitiated taste, by imparting to the 
glass intended for painting the de- 
fects of the old glass, its sandy tex- 
ture, and wavy, uneven surface. 
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Thus prepared, it passes into the 
hands of the glass-painter, who com- 
pletes the deception, and produces a 
genuine antique, represented by a 
combination of bad material, wretched 
drawing, and miserable design. The 
villanous production, with all its 
abominations, set glaringly forth, is 
then put up in some church or pub- 
lic building, and down before it, on 
bended knee, fall the worshippers of 
the antique, lost in admiration of the 
crooked legs, distorted spines, splay 
feet, inane countenances, and prepos- 
terous attitudes of the figures intended 
for human, by which the design is 
animated and illustrated. 

The art of glass-painting, Mr. Bal- 
lantine says, has been decidedly re- 
trograding. It could hardly be other- 
wise with an art which, more than 
any other, perhaps, lies under the 
baneful influence of a vitiated taste 
and reasonless prejudice. How can 
an art prosper that deals in such cari- 
catures of humanity, such abortions 
of nature, the likeness of which is 
not to be found in the heavens above 
or in the earth beneath? Impos- 
sible. What is unnatural carries an 
impassable limit within itself beyond 
which it cannot be urged. 

A better day seems now, however, 
to be dawning for this very beautiful 
and elegant art, and foremost amongst 
its improvers, amongst those who 
have brought a correct taste and a 
true artistic spirit to bear on its capa- 
bilities, we have no hesitation in 
placing Mr. James Ballantine, whose 
clear and lively perception of the 
errors and absurdities by which the 
art has been hitherto degraded and 
its improvement retarded, induces a 
strong faith in his competency for 
the great national work which he 
has been chosen to execute; and 
although we cannot but feel that the 
execution of that work involves re- 
sponsibilities of the very gravest 
kind, we cannot doubt of their being 
satisfactorily sustained. 

With a love of his art which marks 
the genuine artist, Mr. Ballantine 
makes anxious, and, we think, suc- 
cessful efforts to shew that in glass- 
— in the general case, there 
1as been hitherto, not only a lack of 
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artistic skill, but a want of apprecia- 
tion of its capabilities as a medium of 
expression. He believes it to be 
adaptable to higher purposes, capable 
of embracing a wider range of objects 
than has been thought or allowed. 
He, in short, thinks it an art worthy 
of the energies of the highest order 
of artistic genius; and when we ad- 
vert to the fact of its possessing, to 
an extent far exceeding that of any 
other medium, two of the most valu- 
able qualities in pictorial art, magni- 
ficence of effect and splendour of 
colour, we cannot but agree with 
him, nor hesitate to believe that 
much more could be made of the art 
than has yet been. When we add to 
the qualities already mentioned that 
of durability, which it also possesses 
in a@ surpassing degree, we have a 
medium of pictorial expression at 
once more effective and enduring 
than any other employed in art. In 
reference to its durability, Mr. Bal- 
lantine observes, “Had the art of 
painting on glass been known in the 
age of Phidias, we might have had 
preserved in colours as vivid as when 
the works were executed, the Jupiter 
of Homer by Apelles, the pictorial 
embodiment of the Athenian charac- 
ter by Parrhasius.” This is well 
said, and forcibly suggests ideas of 
the perishable nature of canvass and 
paint when compared to coloured 
glass. A few centuries and the 
former fades and decays, while on 
the latter the lapse of thousands of 
years effects no perceptible deteriora- 
tion, both colour and substance be- 
ing indestructible by time; a quality 
which alone should recommend the 
art of glass-painting to high consi- 
deration, not only as a means of 
securing aden for works of 
genius, but as constituting an impe- 
rishable record of forms and things 
which posterity would be the wiser 
and, mayhap, the better for knowing. 
Painted glass, in short, if employed 
to the full extent of its capabilities, 
might become a high and pure source 
of information to the remotest gene- 
rations; transmitting vivid and cor- 
rect idezs on many points of national 
history, to which the lapse of time 
gives a deep and exciting interest. In 
the matter of costume, for instance, 
how accurate would be its intelli- 
gence, how invaluable to the anti- 
quary and historian. 
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The opinion we believe to be pretty 
general, that the situations and styles 
of architecture for which painted 
glass is adapted are extremely limited, 
many believing it to be suited to 
places of worship only. Mr. Ballan- 
tine is of a very different opinion. 
He declares it to be applicable to any 
and every style of architecture, and 
an appropriate embellishment for 
modern mansions, when subject to 
the rules of good taste, and regulated 
by a due consideration for influencing 
circumstances. 

There is no doubt that painted 
glass windows are peculiarly suitable 
for places of worship. The splendour 
of their colouring, and the “ dim, 
religious light,” they shed, harmonis- 
ing well with the holy purposes of a 
temple of God, while the emblems 
and figures they bear are calculated 
to deepen the devotional feeling of 
the worshipper, besides having the 
effect of excluding external objects 
by which that feeling might be dis- 
turbed. But there is as little doubt 
that there are many other situations 
in which painted glass windows might 
be introduced with equal propriety 
and effect. All thatis necessary, being 
their adaptation in character, style, 
and subject, to the situation and cir- 
cumstances in which they are placed. 
This attended to, we hardly know 
where they could be considered out 
of place. On their fitness for libra- 
ries and all apartments devoted to 
reading and study we need not dwell, 
the qualities by which painted glass 
is recommended to such situations 
being too obvious to render this ne- 
cessary. Neither need we speak of 
its suitableness for all sorts of public 
rooms, great halls, and, generally, for 
all places appropriated for matters 
of state and ceremony, or for the 
accommodation of large assemblages 
of people. 

The imposing effect which it would 
have in all these cases need not be 
enlarged on; but there are other 
situations into which it might be in- 
troduced with equally good results, 
provided the conditions imposed by 
circumstances were complied with. 
It might be introduced into the win- 
dows of the principal apartments 
of modern mansions with excellent 
effect, confining the designs to a light 
and graceful tracery, in rich, clear, 
but unobtrusive colouring. There 
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can be no doubt that painted glass 
windows, after some such style as 
this, would add greatly to the ele- 
gance of any apartment into which 
they might be introduced, care being 
taken, as Mr. Ballantine recommends, 
that the colouring be at once in har- 
mony with the general complexion of 
the apartment. 

Of course, any attempt here at the 
introduction of human figures, or at 
pictorial effect generally, would be 
out of place and in bad taste; both 
the size and form of the modern win- 
dow forbidding the admission of all 
such designs; nor would such tracery 
as that recommended interrupt the 
view through the window, the neces- 
sary intervals of colourless glass al- 
ways permitting of distinct and un- 
obstructed vision. 

Mr. Ballantine, being of opinion 
that the present mode of having win- 
dows sunk into a recess, and the con- 
tinuity of the wall of the apartment 
thereby disagreeably interrupted, 
proposes that the glass should be 
double, one, the painted glass, being 
flush with the interior wall, with 
which, of course, it would be made 
to harmonise; the other, the plain 
glass, flush with the exterior. The 
novelty of this idea is, at first, a little 
startling, and we cannot help having 
some misgivings as to the effect, 
although the desiderated continuity 
would certainly be attained by such 
arrangement, and uniformity and en- 
tireness secured for the designs by 
which the apartment is to be embel- 
lished. But however this may be, 
the following observations on points 
connected with this subject seem wor- 
thy of notice :— 


‘In modern domestic architecture, it 
has been found necessary to divide man- 
sions horizontally into floors, and to range 
various suites of apartments over each 
other. The principal rooms are very fre- 
quently situated on the ground-floor, and 
being thus situated, they cannot be lighted 
from above. Recourse accordingly must 
be had to side lights, which greatly mar 
the effect of all sorts of coloured decora- 
tions, Various expedieuts have been 
resorted to, to remedy this defect, but 
hitherto without success. Indeed some 
of those attempts have but increased the 
unsightliness they were meant to remove. 
Dining-room windows hare been sur- 
rounded with massive curtains, whose 
huge folds intercept light, absorb sound, 
and form receptacles for every noxious 
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exhalation. Drawing-room window cur- 
tains are frequently surmounted with 
richly-carved cornices, designed and exe- 
cuted with consummate skill, yet such 
skill is misapplied, and such labour lost, 
when, in consequence of being placed in 
the strongest dark of the room, and op- 
posed to the white light which streams 
through the colourless glass, these speci- 
mens of the artist’s dexterity can neither 
be seen nor appreciated, 

“Thus, although it appears evident 
that the idea of making a window-curtain 
a chief point of attraction in a principal 
apartment, must have originated in a de- 
sire to cover the objectionable vacancy, 
and although expensive window-cornices 
have been used to lighten and carry up 
these masses of drapery, still, it must be 
admitted, that they have not answered 
the purpose intended. Sometimes, under 
the influence of artificial light, when the 
coloured decorations of ceiling, walls, 
wood-work, furniture, hangings, and cor- 
nices, are well balanced and arranged, 
the general effect is not unpleasing ; still 
the eye desiderates an uninterrupted con- 
tinuity of wall, in whatever style it may 
be adorned, and is annoyed by the incon- 
gruity presented, by one side of a room 
covered with hangings, which have nei- 
ther affinity with the other decorations, 
nor corresponding features on the other 
side of the apartment.” 


Mr. Ballantine is under an im- 
pression, that in decorative art there 
is a tendency to give undue pre- 
ference to mere geometrical figures 
and combinations to the exclusion of 
natural objects. 


‘“« This seems to be the proper place,” 
he says, “‘ to notice certain recent attempts 
to make the imitation of natural objects 
appear a minor part of ornamental com- 
position, and to endeavour to refute the 
assertion, that little more is required in 
this department of art than graceful geo- 
metric combinations of lines and harmo- 
nious!y balanced combinations of colours. 

‘* The advocates of such opinions seem 
to forget that harmonic proportion forms 
but the pedestal on which the triumphs 
of genius are to be exhibited; and that 
while the artist seeks to please the eye, 
he ought also to address himself to the 
feelings and fancy of the spectator. 
Geometric combinations and proportions 
merely mark the limits within which ge- 
nius ought to confine its aspirations, 
while to the mediocre student they are 
grammatical rules, the study of which 
will enable him to write correctly.” 


The truth and force of these re- 
marks cannot be gainsaid. There is, 
however,undoubtedly, great graceand 
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beauty in felicitous geometrical com- 
binations. They affect us agreeably. 
We are surprised by their unerring 
precision, and delighted with the va- 
riety and elegance of the forms which 
they are continually throwing off, as 
if by magic, in apparently limitless 

rofusion. But we agree with Mr. 
3allantine, that the source of pleasure 
here lies not in the heart. ‘There is 
no feeling touched, no association 
called into existence. It is a cold and 
barren admiration, an admiration 
with which the deeper sympathies 
have nothing to do. 

Mr. Ballantine has enriched his 
treatise with a series of beautifully 
coloured engravings of the various 
primary forms generally used in glass- 
painting, and has accompanied each 
illustration by brief but lucid expla- 
nation and instructions regarding its 
adaptation and the proper arrange- 
ment of its component parts. He has 
also illustrated, in a series of orna- 
mental designs selected from the 
painted glass of pointed architecture, 
the progress made in the acquisi- 
tion and developement of the first 
principles of art by the architects of 
the middle ages, and their advance- 
ment from timid and servile imitators 
to bold and original designers. Mr. 
Ballantine likewise shews that the 
leading forms used in the painted 
glass of Norman architecture were 
but clumsy imitations of the foliated 
ornament in Grecian and Roman 
friezes and capitals, and observes that 
the introduction of simple geometric 
figures into the painted glass of the 
early English style imparted a new 
feature to the production of the pe- 
riod. He also adverts to the interest- 
ing fact of the ornamental glass of 
the times referred to, being charac- 
terised by singular freshness of idea, 
by an easy flow of outline, and by 
graceful proportion. The subjects 
chosen, too, he remarks, were per- 
fectly original, having no prototype 
in ancient or classic ornamental detail, 
but consisting, simply, of adaptation 
from nature and from geometrical 
combinations. The artist's know- 
ledge of proportion enabled him to 
produce a pleasing general effect, 
while the details, or filling-up, con- 
sisted merely of representations of 
the common weeds, plants, and 
flowers of the country. 


“ This slight sketch,” says Mr. Bal- 
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lantine, ‘‘ of the progress of ornamental 
glass-painting, in connexion with pointed 
architecture, naturally suggests the fol- 
lowing reflections: —1. That while de- 
corative art must be guided in her 
leading features by geometric propor- 
tion, she must also imitate in her 
details the productions of nature. 2, 
That nature and art must go hand in 
hand in every artistic effort, otherwise 
failure is certain. 3, That Grecian foliage 
was used in the decorations of the win- 
dows of pointed structures, and, of course, 
is much more appropriate for modern 
edifices of Doric, Ionic, or Corinthian 
architecture. 4. That during the period 
when pointed architecture had attained 
its greatest excellence, the most original 
and symmetrical decorations were pro- 
duced ; and that hence, when the princi- 
ples of proportion and adaptation become 
thoroughly understood and are applied 
to the arts, we shall have new and grace- 
ful styles of architecture, together with 
novel and beautiful modes of decora- 
tion.” 


The following observations are so 
strongly marked by some of the cha- 
racteristics just named, that we can- 
not refrain from quoting them :— 


‘* May we not be permitted to indulge 
a hope that now, when the proportions 
and drawing of the human figure are 
taught in our academies, and when the 
science of esthetics may shortly be ex- 
pected to form an important branch of 
artistic education, the genius of the coun- 
try will become fully alive to the value 
of the decorative arts, as applied to do. 
mestic purposes, and that we shall have 
the walls of our dwelling-houses orna- 
mented in a manner superior to those of 
Pompeii, and our windows filled with 
painted glass, more in accordance with 
the principles of taste than the best spe- 
cimens of the middle ages ?” 


We now dismiss this excellent little 
treatise from our hands with a high 
opinion of the genius and talent of 
the author, and with a conviction that 
he sses in an eminent degree the 
qualities best adapted at once for the 
attainment of excellence in art, and 
for the proniotion, generally, of its 
best interests, enthusiasm in the 
cause, sound judgment, correct taste, 
and a reflective and original mind. 
Neither need we hesitate to add, that 
he has brought more information to 
bear on the art of glass-painting, 
more sound observation, and a more 
thorough artistic spirit, than is to be 
found in any treatise on the subject 
in the English language. 

Zz 
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A FEW MORE WORDS ON THE DEFENSIBLE STATE OF THE COUNTRY. 


We are glad to find that the hints 
which we ventured last month to 
throw out in regard to the defence- 
less state of the country and the con- 
sequences which, in the event of a 
sudden war, would inevitably follow, 
have been well received by men of 
all shades of political opinion. To be 
sure, there would have been as much 
cause of wonder as of regret had the 
case been otherwise. The question 
under discussion stood apart from all 
party feeling and party views, for 
there is no man, be his theory of 
civil government what it may, but 
would desire to keep the soil of his 
native country unpolluted by the 
foot of an enemy. But some little 
risk we seemed to run of being pointed 
at and denounced as alarmists, and it 
is, therefore, as gratifying to our- 
selves as it must be satisfactory to the 
right-minded among our readers to 
discover that this apprehension, had 
we suffered it to confirm itself, would 
have been misplaced. Moreover, we 
are encouraged to return to a subject 
which is not only not exhausted, but 
of which we, at least, have as yet 
touched but the beginning. And 
should our reasoning on the present 
occasion carry as much weight with 
it as our former arguments seem to 
have done, then shall we be satisfied 
that, in spite of the din of faction, 
which is too much and too continu- 
ally in our ears, patriotism is not yet 
absolutely extinct among us. 

There is no evil to which civilised 
men are liable so great as war. It is 
not in the mere array of army against 
army, or fleet against flect, and in the 
loss of life, and the endless priva- 
tions and sufferings to which indi- 
vidual combatants are exposed, that 
the extent of this evil shews itself. 
Undoubtedly, a campaign, whether 
by land or sea, is a serious matter to 
such as take part in it; while the 
unhappy province or kingdom which 
happens to afford the theatre in 
which operations are carried on suf- 
fers to an extent of which there is no 
power in human language to convey 
an adequate conception. Who that 
is old enough to remember the events 
of the late war will fail to bear testi- 
mony to thistruth: the ruined houses, 


the fields laid waste ; the towns ran- 
sacked, plundered, and burnt; the 
destruction that overtook property, 
person, the works of art and of na- 
ture, wherever columns moved or 
halted, fought or fled, conquered or 
sustained defeat? But even these 
things, hideous as they are to con- 
template, constitute but a portion, 
and that by no means the most la- 
mentable portion, of war’s miseries. 
The minds of men, especially of those 
who with their money, rather than 
with their persons, help to maintain the 
strife, become narrowed, their hearts 
hardened, their tastes vitiated, as the 
struggle goes on. They learn, not to 
love, but to hate their neighbours ; 
and in their very petitions to the 
throne of grace they pray that God 
will fight for them and against their 
enemies; that he will “abate their 
pride. assuage their malice, and con- 
found their devices.” Mcu.-vhile 
science languishes and learning goes 
out of fashion. We have no time to 
investigate the remains of former 
worlds while our own is convulsed 
with the wrath of nations; and our 
most anxious schemings go little 
farther than to work out plans 
whereby some threatened inroad of 
the enemy may be resisted. More- 
over, the seeds are sown of universal 
poverty, and its sure attendant, moral 
degradation, even while the public 
expenditure is the most lavish. Look 
at Europe now. Thirty years of 
peace have not set her free from the 
effects of the wars of the French Re- 
volution, and were another war to 
break out in the present day—as who 
shall undertake to say that it will 
not ?—we defy any man to calculate 
the extent of mischief which it would 
occasion. Wherefore, it is the duty 
of all statesmen, especially of those to 
whose management the affairs of na- 
tions are committed, to render all 
their plans subservient to the attain- 
ment of one great end,—namely, the 
preservation of peace throughout the 
whole world, if thet be possible, but, 
at all events, in Europe, and in other 
quarters of the globe where Euro- 
pean languages are spoken and Eu- 
ropean tastes and habits cultivated. 
Large sacrifices must be made on all 
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sides in order to secure this end— 
sacrifices not only of desert frontier 
tracts and remote islands in the Paci- 
fic, but of national vanity, national 
prejudice, of every thing, in short, 
except national honour. For one 
year of war is so expensive, even to 
the victor. that in ninety-nine out of 
a hundred cases the object sought, 
and probably obtained by it, rarely 
covers the cost. And when we take 
into account the frightful sacrifice of 
human life, as well as the exaspera- 
tion of anger that it occasions on both 
sides, surely he must have strange 
notions of right and wrong who can 
rejoice, even in victory. 

It will not do, however, to rest our 
hopes of peace either on the argu- 
ments which prove war to be an 
evil, or on the general consent of 
mankind to their soundness. Na- 
tions, like individuals, and statesmen 

uite as much as private persons, are 
the creatures of passion and of pre- 
judice to a greater extent than of 
reason ; and old grudges or mistaken 
views of interest or of glory weigh 
with them quite as much as consi- 
derations either of political or of 
moral fitness. Indeed, the more we 
look into history, the more fully 
shall we be convinced that wars are 
never undertaken for the attainment 
of any end which might not be ac- 
complished without them, unless the 
end sought be an unjust one, in 
which case one party, at least, is to 
blame. Two states, for example, are 
competitors, through their manufac- 
turers, in the natin of some third 
state; or they are rivals, through 
their merchants, for some commodity 
which is only to be procured at a 
distance ; or their fishermen ply 
their trade upon the same bank; or 
they respectively covet some worth- 
less rock in the middle of the ocean, 
because they fancy that it may be 
converted into an entrepét, or a 
harbour of refuge, for their shipping. 
The right course to be pursued in 
each of these cases is obvious enough. 
Let the manufacturers of the one 
nation strive to outdo the manufac- 
turers of the other in the excellency 
as well as the cheapness of their fa- 
brics; let the merchants mutually 
strive to outbid, and the fishermen to 
outfish and outcure, one another. 
And for the possession of the rock, 
let the prime-ministers on both sides, 


if no more rational method suggest 
itself, toss up a penny, and abide the 
issue of the throw. The world at 
large will gain a good deal by such 
rivalry in regard to trade and manu- 
factures, for art must grow out of it, 
and commerce continually widen its 
circle. And even the penny process, 
however derogatory to the pride of 
statesmen, is a harmless one. But 
is the matter ever arranged thus? 
No. Either an appeal is made at 
once to arms, or negotiations and 
protocols are drawn out from year to 
year, or umpires are called in, by 
whose decision the contending parties 
refuse to abide, or, abiding by it for 
the time being, they continue to 
brood over the imaginary wrong 
which they have suffered till a con- 
venient opportunity occur of seeking 
redress. And in one and all of these 
events war is sure to follow. No 
doubt the longer this crowning ca- 
lamity can be staved off the better it 
is for the people and the more hon- 
ourable to their rulers; but even 
the putting off of the dark hour will 
hardly be effected unless your rivals, 
and indeed the whole world, know 
that it is not likely to come upon 
you unawares. For we take it to be 
an axiom, not more surely rooted in 
political wisdom than confirmed by 
universal experience, that the best 
guarantee of peace for a nation which 
desires to be at peace is to be found 
in its readiness at any moment to 
encounter war. 

We took occasion in a previous 
paper to explain how it comes about 
that the application of steam to lo- 
comotive purposes, and especially to 
purposes of navigation, has affected 
the condition of England, considered 
as a belligerent power, to a far 
greater degree than that of any other 
nation under heaven. Upto a recent 
date our maritime superiority has 
been so decided and so universally 
acknowledged, that the idea of car- 
rying the war into our towns and 
villages was never seriously enter- 
tained, even by the most implacable 
of our enemies. Napoleon himself 
no more thought of invading Eng- 
land than he did of executing a 
voyage to the moon. [is huge camp 
and flotilla at Boulogne and Brest 
may have been assembled under some 
vague hope that possibly the ele- 
ments might favour him, and that, if 
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not, he would put us to an immense 
expense, while he had always dis- 
posable for war in Germany, or else- 
where, a practised and a veteran 
army. But his first endeavour to 
push out the gun-boats to sea de- 
monstrated their unfitness to cope 
with the British fleet, and every 
future effort, if indeed his future 
efforts were sincere, more and more 
convinced him of the impracticability 
of the undertaking. A flotilla of 
gun-boats could not live in a storm, 
over which frigates and line-of-bat- 
tle-ships rode triumphant ; and as to 
waiting till these latter were dis- 
persed, and taking advantage of the 
opportunity, and pushing across, the 
thing was out of the question. Be- 
fore the boats could emerge in suffi- 
cient numbers from the harbours 
which sheltered them the British 
fleet was together again, and then 
woe to the unhappy wight who 
might be rash enough to maneuvre, 
either by force or skill, to pass it! 
But what is the case now? Thirty 
moderate-sized steamboats will, in the 
course of a few hours, carry 30,000 
men, with guns and stores enough, to 
the English coast ; and the more per- 
fect the calm and the darker the night, 
the more certain will they be to ac- 
complish their purpose. We are still 
what we have long been, and it is no 
vain boast to add, we shall probably 
continue to be for centuries to come, 
the first naval power in the world. 
And our steam navy, if once brought 
to bear, would sweep from the sur- 
face of the ocean all the steam navies 
of all other nations combined. But 
we are not, on that account, so secure 
against having war brought home to 
our own doors as we once were, and 
unless we provide in time, and effect- 
ually too, against the calamity, it will 
surely overtake us. 

Under these circumstances, and en- 
tertaining this belief, it gives us pecu- 
liar satisfaction to know that the 
government is not idle. Our great 
arsenals, as well as the mouths of our 
navigable rivers, are either under- 
going the process, or are about to be 

ortified. Portsmouth is twice as 
strong in its sea-face now as it was a 
year ago; Plymouth, though less 
important, has not been overlooked. 
The Medway is about to be strength- 
ened on both banks by works, which 
will place Sheerness, and of course 
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Chatham, in comparative security ; 
and below Woolwich the outlines of 
fortifications have been sketched, 
concerning which our sole apprehen- 
sion is, that they will be found too 
extensive. And much need there 
was for this. Woolwich, the prin- 
cipal depét of all our artillery stores, 
has too long been open to the insults 
of an enterprising enemy. There is 
not at this moment a traverse, nor a 
redoubt, not even a screen or a 
breast-work, to cover the place, for 
we cannot account either Tilbury 
Fort or the wretched affair at Graves- 
end as any thing. And were a cou- 
ple of steam-frigates to breast the 
arsenal, we should like to know 
what front our gallant artillery 
could shew to them. In'¢he course 
of another year, however, all will 
probably be changed; and though 
we have not heard whether the same 
care is about to be extended to such 
places as Pembroke, we may fairly 
conclude that their more remote situ- 
ations will hardly lead to their being 
entirely neglected. 

Meanwhile, as if to prove to our 
neighbours that we are in earnest, 
the sites of harbours of refuge in the 
Channel are determined upon, and, 
which is not less necessary, a certain 
number of seventy-gun ships—a class 
no longer useful in the line of battle, 
have been directed to be razed and 
converted into steam-frigates pro- 
pellable by the screw. This is a 
wise, as well as an economical pre- 
caution. The superior advantage of 
the screw over the paddle-wheel as 
an instrument of propulsion consists 
mainly in this, that there is no im- 
pediment thrown by it in the way of 
the ship's sailing qualities; that b 
unshipping the screw you can mak 
with her, under canvass, just as sa- 
tisfactorily as if she carried no ma- 
chinery, and hence that there is no 
occasion for the consumption of fuel, 
under ordinary circumstances, though 
when the exigency arises, it is at 
hand and ready. Moreover, as these 
vessels are to be kept as guard- 
boats, having each its own station as 
well as its particular extent of cruis- 
ing ground, we have provided, in 
them, a chain of outposts, so to speak, 
as well as the nucleus of a squadron 
or a fleet, according as the one or the 
other may be required. Perhaps it 
would have been better to prepare 
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fourteen than seven such guard- 
ships; perhaps twenty-one, or even 
twenty-eight, might be better than 
fourteen. But even seven will 
be able to shew fight, unless the 
odds brought against them be 
greater than we sce reason at 
this moment to anticipate; and 
when worsted, they will still be in 
condition to render the communica- 
tions with the opposite shore uncom- 
fortable. To the trade of the Chan- 
nel, likewise, they will afford con- 
siderable protection. ‘To be sure the 
trade of the Channel will be harassed 
by such a swarm of steam-privateers, 
that the idea of rendering it, as it 
used to be, all but sacred, must not 
be entertained fora moment. How- 
ever, something is done by providing 
even seven steam-frigates for service 
in the Channel; for if they cannot 
prevent the sea-wolves from pounc- 
ing upon stragglers as they pass, they 
will at all events afford security to 
the great body of the sheep; and, 
from time to time, pick up a rover. 
Nevertheless, more remains to be 
thought of; for neither ships at sea, 
nor fortifications on shore, are of the 
smallest avail unless they be properly 
manned; and the latter, at least, 
must be regarded as nothing more 
than rallying-points, behind which 
the forces which are to cover the 
capital and defend the liberties of the 
nation, shall assemble. Have we, at 
the disposal of government, seamen 
enough to man even seven guard- 
ships additional to the fleet which is 
already in commission? And is the 
state of our army such as to authorise 
the smallest hope of successful resist- 
ance in the event ofan enemy throw- 
ing 30,000 or 40,000 soldiers on our 
shores, and there leaving them ? 

We regret to say that the difficulty 
of manning the fleet already in com- 
mission is so great, as to render the 
expectation of our being able to meet 
an increased demand, supposing it 
to come upon us suddenly, base- 
less. One of the finest steam-ships 
of war which our dockyards have as 
yet sent forth, though she be com- 
missioned by one of the best and most 
popular officers of the British navy, 
is, and has been for little short of a 
month, useless at Chatham for lack 
of hands. That Captain Lushington 
will get his full complement together 
in time, we quite believe ; and under 
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his management the Retribution will 
prove, unless we deceive ourselves, 
eminently serviceable for all pur- 
poses, whether of peace or of war. 
But where should we be were a 
dozen such ships called for sud- 
denly ? Can we depend absolutely 
on the good feeling of our coast- 
ers, and fishermen, and suchlike ? 
Or must we have recourse again to 
the system of impressment? Surely 
the former course would not be safe. 
Surely we have no right to expect 
that the comparatively poor will make 
greater sacrifices for the good of their 
country than the comparatively rich; 
and as to the latter, we doubt very 
much whether, unless it be greatly 
modified from what it was during the 
last war, the people would bear it. 
Besides, there is no power any where 
without an act of parliament to im- 
press seamen for the service of the 
royal navy; and to call parliament 
together and get a bill through both 
houses must, let party-spirit continue 
as dormant as it may, take time. 
But will party-spirit continue dor- 
mant? Will they who divide the 
house on motions of adjournment, 
night after night, and a dozen times 
in each, in order to defeat a measure 
for the preservation of peace at home, 
sit still and enable the minister to 
a unopposed a strong measure of 
efence against foreign violence? 
What, then, is the meaning of those 
mysterious threats which, being ut- 
tered in Conciliation Hall, find their 
echoes against every hill-side in 
Ireland? Depend upon it, that, if 
the government delay to arrange its 
machinery for the providing of sea- 
men for the navy till a declaration of 
war, either by France or America, 
force the measure upon them, the 
measure will be resisted by every 
means which the usages of the house 
place at the disposal of the Repcalers. 
And if the minister succeed at last in 
carrying his poirt, it will be at such 
a cost as must render his triumph 
worthless. He will hear that the 
sea-board at the least lias been laid 
waste; and even then his bill will be 
stopped, till he shall have yielded 
Repeal, or any other equally patrio- 
tic demand, which Mr. O'Connell and 
his followers may make upon him. 
This is a point well worth the con- 
sideration of Sir Robert Peel at the 
present moment ; for it is certain that 
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if left unnoticed now — we mean in 
the ensuing session—the subject will 
be allowed to sleep, and no one will 
care to rouse it till the opportunity of 
doing so effectually shall have passed. 

The first thing to be done, if the 
government really desire to place the 
country in a defensible position is, to 
devise some scheme whereby there 
may be at hand and available 20,000 
additional hands, at least, for the 
protection of the narrow seas. It is 
not necessary that the whole of these 
should be able-bodied seamen. Ac- 
customed to the water, a large pro- 
portion of them must, of course, be ; 
otherwise, when the emergency comes, 
the whole may prove mere learners, 
and you want more than learners on 
board of your fleet in the hour of 
need. But “followers of the sea,” 
to use their own manner of desig- 
nating themselves, whether they ply 
their trade in ships that pass to foreign 
ports, or in coasters, or fishing- 
smacks, or ferry-boats, or any other 
machine that floats, will serve the 
purpose which we seek excellently, 
and their general efficiency will be 
but little injured, if you mix up with 
them a large sprinkling of landsmen. 
A stout landsman, provided he keep 
free from sea-sickness, may be taught 
to work a gun, and poise a musket 
or a boarding-pike, quite as skilfully 
as a seaman; and a little occasional 
practice on the rough waters that 
beat against our shores, will soon 
knock all disposition to sea-sickness 
out of him. We venture, therefore, 
to suggest that into whatever bill for 
the reorganisation of the militia may 
be in preparation, a clause be inserted 
which shall render every man be- 
tween the ages of eighteen and forty- 
five, who may reside within five miles 
of high-water mark, liable to serve, 
when called upon, on board of ship. 
Of course, we do not mean that these 
marine- militia shall be disposable 
for foreign service, unless they like. 
By no means. We want them for 
defensible purposes only; for the 
protection of our Channel trade, the 
guarding the mouths of our navigable 
rivers, and the general protection of 
the coast from insult. And in con- 
sideration of their liability to be so 
employed, we exempt them from 
such service on land as other men of 
their own age and condition shall be 
required to perform. 
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Draw med pencil round Great 
Britain, keeping just within five 
miles of high-water mark, and see 
what a force of able and willing sea- 
fencibles you might raise, were some 
such plan as this acted upon. Inthe 
counties of Kent, Sussex, Hants, 
Dorset, Devon, and Cornwall alone, 
there are a dozen places at the least, 
each of which coal supp y 500 men, 
yet be little, if at all, ostensibly 
affected by it. Margate, Ramsgate, 
Deal, Dover, Brighton, Worthing, 
Portsmouth and its dependencies, 
Plymouth, Falmouth, and many 
more towns ofa similar size, would 
cheerfully obey the sort of summons 
which we propose to give them, in 
times of peace, and in war would not 
be found wanting. And as to the 
villages which would send out their 
youth by the score, there is absolutely 
no end to them. We venture to say 
that along the most exposed of our 
sea-board, accounting this to run 
from the mouth of the Thames to 
the Land’s End, a law such we are 
now pleading for, would call into 
existence the crews of twenty war- 
steamers of the first class; and from 
Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, and so on 
to Inverness, full as many, if not 
more, might be evoked. 

It will be observed that we are not 
going to content ourselves with the 
enrolment of those young men on 
shore, far less with the registration 
of their names and the understanding 
that they must serve when called 
upon. Our project extends to their 
training, now in a season of profound 

ace, at intervals and by divisions. 
They are balloted for as other mi- 
litia-men are; and must, like other 
militia-men, do the work which the 
country require ofthem. This will 
be, in the first instance, that at their 
own doors, though told off into crews, 
they be practised in the gun-exercise, 
and in the use of less ponderous wea- 
pons, till they be tolerably perfect ; 
and then they shall, by crews, go to 
sea. Let a couple ofthe guard-ships 
that are now fitting, be used as 
schools wherein to train them. Say 
that you thus embark, for the mont 
of May, 500 marine-militia ; you will 
be surprised to find, when the month 
is out, how efficient they have be- 
come under the able mastership 
which the Admiralty shall place over 
them ; and then when you haye done 
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with these, put them ashore for the 
rest of the season, and take 500 
more to supply their place. Six 
months thus spent, with only two 
steam-ships in commission, will train 
for you every summer 3000 men; 
and if you commission four ships, 
you will have 6000; if eight ships, 
12,000. We do not, of course, ex- 
pect that a month’s training will 
convert 100 landsmen into as many 
practised sailors; but if you take 
care, which we presume you will, to 
mix landsmen and seamen in your 
several militia crews judiciously to- 
gether, we do expect that even four 
weeks of constant drill will render 
the whole ship's company competent 
to meet any enemy’s force that may be 
brought against it within the narrow 
limits of those seas, to the guardian- 
ship of which it will, in the event of 
war, be appointed. 

Having thus provided men and 
placed them permanently under the 
orders of experienced naval officers, 
who shall drill with them ashore, 
during their season of shore-drill, 
and embark with them for sea when 
the season for sea-service comes 
round, the government will do well 
to make ready a sufficient number of 
ships ; which, though for the present 
they may be kept in reserve, shall 
yet be in such a state of forwardness 
as that a day, or at the most a couple 
of days, shall fit them for active 
service. No better method of ac- 
complishing this end can be suggested 
than that on which the Admiralty 
are already acting. Let more 72-gun 
ships be razed, and fitted with screws, 
and we have all, as regards timber 
and iron, that we want. Do not, 
however, forget to keep them stored 
with every thing necessary for work, 
up to a certain extent. Her guns, if 
not mounted, must be close to each ; 
each must contain in her magazine a 
certain number of rounds of ball- 
cartridges; and provisions for a 
week’s consumption ought in like 
manner to be shipped. There must 
be medical men and medical stores 
appointed. In a word, as there is 
nothing new under the sun, so far at 
least as human institutions are con- 
cerned, we must come back pretty 
nearly to the classes litorales of the 
Romans ; and strive, by the establish- 
ment of a chain of permanent naval 
posts round our coasts to keep them, 
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if possible, from pollution; at all 
events, to save them from danger. 

All our care upon the ocean may, 
however, fail to effect its purpose. 
The advantages offered by steam- 
navigation to the belligerent party 
which acts on the offensive are so 
many, that to prevent, them from 
carrying the war into the enemy's 
country is impossible. Great vigi- 
lance and an immense superiority in 
force may enable the defendants to 
cramp their exertions materially ; and 
so long as this superiority of force is 
maintained, there can be no escape for 
the armies which shall have thrown 
themselves ashore, even if troops 
enough to meet and overthrow them 
on their first landing be not at hand. 
But France can spare 10,000 soldiers 
more easily than we can spare 5000; 
and if France see but a prospect of 
destroying one of our great arsenals, 
she will consider that the achieve- 
ment has been lightly effected, if it 
cost her 10,000 soldiers or more. 
Now consider how she and we are 
circumstanced. 

France has a disposable army of 
300,000 men ; we have 50,000 quar- 
tered at different stations in the 
United Kingdom ; to which if there 
be added 10,000 pensioners, and the 
coast-guard, perhaps 5000 more, we 
shall be able to shew on paper a 
force of 65,000, or at all events 60,000 
armed men. As was shewn in our 
paper of last month, however, we 
could not by any exertions, bring 
more than 12,000, or at the most, 
20,000 of these together; and there 
would be required to accomplish this, 
as much time as would enable an 
enterprising and active enemy to 
march from Devonshire, or Corn- 
wall, to London. But would the 
enemy strike at London? We think 
not, in the first instance. France 
knows that England has been so long 
accustomed to depend upon her fleets 
for the maintenance of her power, 
that any great blow struck at them, 
would in all probability paralyse the 
energies of the nation. France can- 
not, however, hope to encounter and 
overcome the British fleet in fair 
fight ; but she fancies that it may be 
— to render the British fleet 

armless, by cutting off the sources 
of its supplies; and to this end all 
her endeavours are forthwith di- 
rected. She collects in a couple of 
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days 15,000 men in Brest, 15,000 in 
Cherbourg, 10,000 in Boulogne, 
20,000 in Dunkirk. ‘These are em- 
barked in steam-boats—not in war- 
steamers, observe, but in common 
packet-boats—to which a few steam- 
frigates act from each point as con- 
voy. Can all our vigilance hinder 
them from putting to sea? Surely 
not. By the process elsewhere ex- 
plained, and amid the depth of a 
dark night, they steal through our 
line of cruisers one by one; and hav- 
ing been instructed severally, in re- 
gard to the place of their rendezvous, 
they steer their course thither, as 
soon as the line is fairly broken. 
Presently the guns from Dover an- 
nounce that something is wrong 
there; and by means of the electric 
telegraph, the authorities at the Ad- 
miralty are informed that an enemy’s 
fleet is approaching the mouth of the 
Medway. An answer is returned, 
and in ten minutes from the giving 
of the alarm, the harbours of refuge 
at Dover and Shoreham, are emptied 
of their guard-ships, which hurry 
off, well manned and armed, to the 
scene of danger. Meanwhile the 
shores of Hampshire are approached, 
either above or below the Isle of 
Wight, as may have been previously 
agreed upon: and, while all our at- 
tention is directed towards Kent, a 
landing takes place. What follows ? 
Do the 15,000 men which have thus 
made good their footing, march upon 
London? Not at all. They have 
a more important point to gain. 
They know that were these abomi- 
nable English cruisers sunk or de- 
stroyed, or rendered harmless, Lon- 
don would fall an easy prey; and 
England itself be conquered. And 
they, therefore, proceed to sap the 
vitals of the English fleet, by cutting 
off the greatest of all the arteries 
which supply them. They march 
upon Portsmouth, and place it in a 
state of siege. Now, though the sea- 
front of Portsmouth be very formi- 
dable, so formidable, indeed, as to 
defy the utmost efforts of the largest 
fieet that France could bring against 
it, there needs no soldier’s eye to de- 
tect, that the works which cover it 
on land, are beneath contempt. More- 
over, the lines, as they are called, 
are so extensive, that we defy you 
to man them properly with fewer 
than 10,000 men at the least. Where 
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are your 10,000 men to come from ? 
You have them not; and the conse- 
quence is, that 15,000 French troops 
penetrate by escalade into the body 
of the place; and while people in 
London are yet wondering as to the 
issues of the siege, the siege is over, 
and the principal dockyard and ar- 
senal in the empire, have become a 
heap of smoking ashes. No doubt 
the men who burnt it will all be 
put to death in the end, or else be- 
come prisoners. For the destruction 
of such a place as Portsmouth would 
put John Bull upon his mettle; and 
lightly as every one who possesses 
even a superficial knowledge of the 
subject, must think of the exertions 
of an undisciplined mob, however 
brave, when opposed to a regular 
army—the army which is to main- 
tain itself in England against the 
whole population in arms, must 
greatly exceed 15,000 men, or even 
twice 15,000. But what is the loss 
to France of 15,000 men, compared 
with the loss to England, of the 
dockyard at Portsmouth, and all its 
invaluable contents? And if this 
game be repeated over and over 
again, till that Sheerness, Chatham, 
Woolwich, and so forth, be destroyed 
in succession, how shall those fleets 
on which we have heretofore accus- 
tomed ourselves to rely, be kept up? 

It appears then, that judicious as 
the steps may be which we suppose 
the government to have taken, they 
will not accomplish the desired ob- 
ject unless others keep pace with 
them. Our army must be increased 
to a large amount. This is very 
provoking; very hard upon people 
who dislike both the pomp of mi- 
litary parade, and the payment of 
taxes; but the thing is inevitable. 
Our insular position has ceased to 
afford the security against invasion 
from abroad that it once did. And 
hence, if we be unprepared to accept 
the yoke from the hands of the first 
ambitious power which shall propose 
to place it upon our necks, we must 
devise effective means whereby the 
humiliation is to be avoided. 

In our paper of last month, we 
had occasion to observe, that the 
time had come for calling out the 
militia, and putting it upon an effi- 
cient footing. We capisiand, that 
in order to accomplish this, great 
changes must be wrought, for to act 
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in the spirit of the existing law 
would be to incur a heavy expense 
for no other purpose than to mislead 
ourselves, and to encourage our ri- 
vals. Twenty-eight days’ training— 
and the law does not permit that, in 
a season of peace, the militia shall be 
embodied for a greater length of 
time—would give you a mere rabble, 
whom it would be unsafe to intrust 
with arms in their hands, and abso- 
lutely impossible to move in the face 
ofan enemy. We accordingly sug- 
gested, that if embodied at all, the 
militia should be kept together for 
six months; at the termination of 
which they will be so thoroughly 
grounded in all necesary manceuvres, 
that a week’s practice from time to 
time would keep them up to the 
mark. We are not, however, pre- 
pared to say that it would be wise at 
the termination even of six months 
to disband the whole of them. Our 
standing army is barely sufficient to 
supply reliefs at long intervals to 
our foreign garrisons. It is, confess- 
edly, too weak to protect this coun- 
try were it threatened, as we fear 
that it will be ere long, from abroad ; 
and the manner of recruiting it is so 
expensive, and in many respects so 
objectionable, that we cannot wonder 
that even they who treat the cry about 
military despotism with the contempt 
which it deserves, should be reluct- 
ant to sanction auy extensive aug- 
mentation of it. 

In regard to expense, the system 
of bounties, and of what is called the 
recruiting -staff, involves a much 
greater outlay of public money than 
the guardians of the public purse 
seem to be aware of. First, we have 
a certain number of colonels set over 
a certain number of districts, into 
which, for the purposes of recruiting, 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, are 
divided. ‘These all receive staff-pay, 
which is certainly not too great, con- 
sidering the responsibility of their 
position, and the nature of the work 
that is intrusted to them, but which 
in the aggregate, adds a good deal 
from year to year to the amount of 
the army estimates. Next, we have 
attached to these colonels staff-ad- 
jutants, sergeant-majors, orderly- 
room clerks, and so forth,—epitomes, 
in short, of the machine which the 
whole world is supposed to see at 
work at the Horse Guards. Re- 
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sponsible to the colonel, again, is 
in each district a certain number of 
subaltern officers, who being with- 
drawn for a given period from their 
regiments, and the ordinary routine 
of regimental duty, receive certain 
allowances additional to their pay, 
and watch over the process of re- 
cruiting in their respective neigh- 
bourhoods. The tracts of country 
intrusted to these subaltern officers 
vary a good deal in point of extent ; 
and they have parties under them, 
sergeants, and corporals, and pairs of 
men, more or less numerous in pro- 
portion as their districts happen to 
be wide or narrow. It is the busi- 
ness of these parties to inveigle by 
every possible means young men 
into her majesty’s service. With this 
view they placard the walls of towns 
and villages with handbills of the 
most monstrous sort; and are ever 
ready to treat with gin or strong 
beer such unwary bumpkins as ma 
come across them. They lie throug 
thick and thin—for it is useless to 
mince the matter—and use every 
artifice to intoxicate the victim. This 
done, clodpole begins to feel the stir- 
rings of ambition within him, and 
accepts the shilling. Away they 
march him to the surgeon, who, look- 
ing only to his — points, passes 
him, provided he be sound in wind 
and limb; and forthwith he is car- 
ried before the recruiting officer. 
Meanwhile, good care is taken that 
the degree of excitement to which 
in the tap-room he had been carried 
shall not abate ;—he is kept, perhaps, 
for eight-and-forty hours together, 
in a state of more than half intoxica- 
tion, during which he is measured. 
If he come up to the legitimate stand- 
ard, all is well, and the next thing 
to be done is to go with him to the 
magistrate ; in whose presence he 
takes the necessary oath, and be- 
comes, according to military phrase- 
ology, an attached recruit. 

So much for the moral fitness of 
the system; in working out which 
sin is the great instrument; where 
the recruiting party is esteemed skil- 
ful, in proportion as the individuals 
composing it violate truth with 
adroitness, and the recruit is encou- 
raged to drink, and swear, and make 
a beast of himself, to his heart’s con- 
tent. As to the expense, we have 
already given some account of that, 
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while describing the nature of the 
gin which the Christian government 
of England sets to catch flats; and 
there must now be added the re- 
cruit’s bounty, namely, four pounds; 
the bonus earned by his deceivers, 
one pound more; his subsistence at 
the out-stations, marching-money, &c. 
&c., amounting in all to seven or 
eight pounds. Now, eight pounds 
a-head is a good deal for the country 
to pay for the recruits that take ser- 
vice in its army. And we are much 
deceived if the actual cost do not 
exceed this. 

Are we complaining of the system 
far more censuring the high authori- 
ties under whose sanction it is ma- 
tured? By no means. We lament 
that such a course should be neces- 
sary! but we blame for it, neither 
the commander-in-chief, nor the 
cabinet, nor the crown. It is the in- 
evitable result of that jealousy of in- 
dividual freedom which has hereto- 
fore induced the people of England 
to resist, and successfully, too, all 
the just claims which the common- 
wealth has upon each of its children 
for service. And till there shall 
arise some minister wise enough to 
understand, that it is no longer safe 
to leave the people under the domi- 
nion of so base a passion, it must go 
on. We suspect, however, that men’s 
eyes are beginning to open to the 
truth. The more reflecting cannot 
but perceive, that institutions which 
answered admirably in the days of 
Margate hoys, and post-chaises, are 
useless, and worse than useless, when 
tested by the power of steam-boats 
and railway-carriages. And hence 
we are not without hopes that on the 
reorganisation of the militia such 
pains will be bestowed, as to give for 
the defence of the country a disci- 
plined force, sufficient in point of 
numbers to keep France in check ; 
while a nursery for the regular army 
is provided, at once more effective, 
and in a moral point of view less 
open to objection, than that from 
which at present our ranks are fed. 

The result of an enrolment, if 
honestly carried through, would be 
to shew in the United Kingdom 
such an amount of men liable to be 
balloted for as it might seem rash to 
particularise. Our civilians between 
the ages of eighteen and forty-five, we 
may count by the million; and one 
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half, at least, of these may fairly be ta- 
ken as physically qualified to bear 
arms. Say that we might pick and 
choose out of 1,500,000. Now, we 
do not need more than 120,000 at the 
most, in time of peace ; and if 120,000 
be called out, clothed, equipped, regi- 
mented, and trained, there will be no 
necessity to keep even this amount 
of force permanently together. Six 
months’ hard drilling will suffice ; 
at the termination of which, 80,000, 
though still liable to be called out at 
a moment's notice, may be permitted 
to return to their homes. We shall 
thus be left with a standing army of 
militia 40,000 strong, supported by a 
reserve of 80,000; and not one man 
too numerous under existing circum- 
stances, shall we find it. For these we 
would suggest a period of service not 
exceeding three years; permitting 
them, however, and by offering a 
small bounty, encouraging them upto 
a certain point, to transfer their ser- 
vices to the line, if they be willing. 
What would the consequences be? 
We answer, that England, as regards 
her capability of defending herself, 
would be equal to any emergency 
that might arise; for her 40,000 
militia on shore, acting as re- 
serve to her guard-boats and ma- 
rine militia afloat, might, with per- 
fect complacency, look the whole 
standing army of France in the face. 
And that there would be no further 
occasion for a recruiting staff may be 
proved by reference to the occur- 
rences of other days, when the wise 
permission given to volunteer from 
the militia filled, during the late war, 
our regular regiments to repletion. 
That the pockets of the tax-payers 
would be spared, we do not pretend 
to insinuate. 40,000 men cannot be 
kept together for nothing; and the 
expenses of the new coast-guard, 
though not so heavy, would be con- 
siderable also. But all this money 
would not be wasted. There are 
more labourers in England than 
there is work for, and, whether em- 
say or not, they must be fed. 

ome deduction from the actual out- 


lay must, therefore, be made by taking 


into consideration the diminished 
amount of poor-rate. And, as the 
whole pay of the militia corps would 
be expended in the country, what 
the manufacturer and landowner or 
occupier gaye away in the shape of 
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an increased taxation, he would re- 
ceive back again through the larger 
demand that would be created for 
his goods, his beef, and his corn. 

We assume that our militia army 
is to be considered not only as an arm 
of defence against foreign invasion, 
but as a nursery for the line. Vo- 
lunteering is to be encouraged as far 
as the exigencies of the state shall 
require, and that it will go on mer- 
rily the experience of the past assures 
us. Suppose, then, that there should 
pass from one branch of the service 
to another 10,000 men ennaally ; how 
are their places to be supplied? The 
answer is obvious. For every man 
of the first class who volunteers into 
the line, a man of the second class 
shall be called out; while the annual 
ballot, which must of necessity go 
on, shall still keep the numbers of 
our reserve complete. For the 80,000 
men who had been sent to their homes 
after the first grand muster and term 
of training, are understood to have 
been divided into two classes; one 
being placed next on the rolster 
to the corps which continues under 
arms, while the other brings up the 
rear. And hence, as volunteers quit 
the militia regiments, men from class 
2 come in to take their places ; class 2 
being in like manner fed from class 3 ; 
and class 3, from the youth of the 
whole country. 

By some such management as this, 
it will be brought to pass that the 
country shall never be without its 
40,000 disciplined troops, prepared to 
meet an enemy should he land. These 
will, of course, share with regiments 
of the line all sorts of home duty ; 
passing from England and Scotland 
into Ireland, and from Ireland into 
England and Scotland, according to a 
routine which shall be settled by the 
proper authorities. But beyond the 
limits of the United Kingdom they 
shall never be required to go; un- 
less, indeed, garrison duty among the 
Channel Islands be intrusted to them. 
The term of service, moreover, shall 
be limited to three years ; and though, 
at its close, comparatively few of the 
individuals who composed the force 
when it was first embodied may re- 
main, the corps itself abides immortal. 
For fresh men will constantly come 
in to take the places of the volun- 
teers, and, at the last, supposing as 
many as 10,000 present to claim 
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their discharge, still 20,000, familiar 
with the entire course of — 
drill, remain, on whom to engrat 
10,000 recruits, and by whom to 
teach them their duty. 

And this brings us to another 
change in the organisation of the 
militia, which the altered state of the 
world’s circumstances renders indis- 
pensable. The old and inconvenient 
machinery of county enrolment must 
be got rid of. We must look no 
more to Kent for its two regiments, 
or to Rutland for its half-regiment, 
or to York for its four regiments ; 
but, dividing the kingdom into dis- 
tricts, we must require each to fur- 
nish, according to its population, a 
certain quota of men, whom the ge- 
neral commanding shall send off in 
parties, by direction of the Horse 
Guards, to such corps as stand in 
need of recruits. Our militia will 
thus become, what it ought to be, a 
national army of reserve, such as in 
these days no power, desirous of 
maintaining its independence, can do 
without. And if the estimates be a 
good deal increased, let us not forget 
that all the money raised for the pay 
and sustenance of the force will be 
spent in the country,—yea, and em- 
ployment found for forty or fifty 
thousand pairs of hands, which might 
otherwise be shut up unprofitably in 
union workhouses. 

We have now men enough, pro- 
vided they be rightly disciplined, to 
place the United Kingdom beyond 
the reach of danger ; a gallant fenci- 
ble corps to guard the narrow seas, 
and man the steam-frigates by which 
the enemy’s rovers are to be hunted 
out of them; and a magnificent mili- 
tia behind them, equal, in point both 
of numbers and equipment, to destroy 
any corps which may succeed in 
throwing itself, by stealth, upon our 
coasts. How are these men to be 
ofticered? We answer, in such a 
way as shall not only give the best 
assurance of rendering them effective 
and of meas them so, but shall as 
little as possible add to the expense 
of the establishment, which, let us 
take what precautions we may, must 
prove considerable. The sea fenci- 
bles we would, therefore, place under 
the command of naval officers on the 
half-pay list, raising the half-pay of 
each to full during every period of 
exercise, whether the recruits be 
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drilled on shore or at sea. At the 
head of each militia regiment (and, by 
the by, we would have them all of a 
common strength, 1000 men being the 
establishment) we would in like man- 
ner place acolonel or lieutenant-colo- 
nel of the line. Indeed, we do not see 
why the militia corps should not, as 
far as possible, be officered from the 
base to the apex by half-pay officers. 
Possibly we may fail in finding a 
sufficient number of loose licutenants 
and ensigns effective to supply the 
demand ; in which case we must be 
content to give militia commissions to 
such young gentlemen as are recom- 
mended for them. But of field- 
officers and captains, able and willing 
to undertake the charge, there is no 
lack; and, till we shall have ex- 
hausted the last of these, we must 
never think of creating either field- 
officers or captains of militia. For 
not only will these gentlemen prove 
far more efficient drill-masters than 
gentlemen who put on their uniforms 
for the first time when the enrolment 
takes place, but the country, instead 
of being burdened with the pay of 
five or six hundred fresh officers, 
will merely have to make good the 
difference between the half-pay and 
the full pay of five or six hundred 
veterans. Of course it is not in- 
tended that promotion shall go on in 
the militia as it does in the line. To 
the brevet we see no reason why all 
who come within its influence should 
not be open; but the regimental rank 
of all ought to abide what it happens 
to be when they first join, and, after 
a certain number of years’ service, 
they may be permitted to retire, one 
by one, on full pay. Neither should 
we object to exchanges between this 
description of officers of militia corps 
and officers of the regular army. In- 
deed, the arrangement ought to be 
encouraged rather than discounte- 
nanced, for popular militia officers 
are always able to bring large bodies 
of volunteers over with them; and to 
many a man, broken down by long 
service in a tropical climate, a few 
years of duty with the army of re- 
serve would be invaluable. 

Our old militia law, like the law of 
conscription in France, recognises the 
right, of such as may be able to afford 
it, of providing substitutes in the 
event of their being drawn. We do 
not desire to see this right interfered 
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with ; and, as there are men enough 
in the country to whom the idea of 
three years of home service can pre- 
sent no terrors, we would even go 
farther, by exempting from the ope- 
ration of the ballot all who might be 
willing and able to serve in corps of 
mounted yeomanry. At the same 
time, the terms on which this privi- 
lege is granted must be favourable to 
the state. Country gentlemen, farm- 
ers, wealthy tradespeople, master- 
manufacturers, and such like, are, for 
obvious reasons, anxious to continue 
near their property and occupation. 
Be it so. They shall so continue, 
provided they be enrolled into yeo- 
manry regiments and troops; each 
member of which shall provide his 
own horse, accoutrements, uniform— 
every thing, in short, except his arms 
and ammunition. His horse, like- 
wise, must undergo periodical in- 
spections by the general of the dis- 
trict ; and he must be punctual in his 
attendance on such drills and move- 
ments of manceuvre as shall be insti- 
tuted. And, above all, he shall serve 
without pay. If these terms appear 
harsh to him, he may decline to en- 
tertain them, in which case he will 
become, like his poorer neighbours, 
liable to the militia ballot. But 
there must be no compromise nor 
evasion; for the state or common- 
wealth has a right to the services of 
all whom it shelters, and there can 
be no partiality in its dealings with 
the different classes or orders of whom 
society is composed. 

Finally, we put it to those whom 
it mainly concerns, whether some 
changes for the better might not be 
attempted in the condition of the 
soldier of the line. At present we 
enlist only for life; and, perhaps, 
looking to the necessity that exists of 
keeping a certain number of our regi- 
ments in India, the measure is a ne- 
cessary one. For the expense of 
frequent reliefs on stations so remote 
would be ruinous; and were men 
enlisted, say for ten, or fifteen, or 
even twenty years, frequent reliefs 
would become indispensable. But 
why not try to provide for our In- 
dian service as we do for service at 
St. Helena, and, partially at least, 
both in Canada and at the Cape of 
Good Hope? We write with diffi- 
dence, because there may be diffi- 
culties in the way more formidable 
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than occur to us, who stand in front 
of the curtain. But why not have a 
certain number of Indian regiments, 
giving the officers the same facilities 
of exchange and promotion which 
are now enjoyed by the officers of 
the Canadian Rifle corps and the 
Cape corps respectively, yet enlisting 
the men exclusively for service mm 
India, and filling them up, either 
with volunteers from other corps, or 
as the East India Company now fills 
up its European regiments? If this 
were practicable (we do not say that 
it is, we merely throw out the hint), 
then men for Indian service might be 
enlisted for life, or-—which would be 
much better, for it is a good thing to 
put a limit, be it ever so distant, to 
every man’s term of service—for 
twenty-one years, at the close of 
which they would be entitled to a 
pension of a shilling a-day. Mean- 
while, the rest of our recruits might 
be taken for fifteen, or even for 
twelve years, at the termination of 
which they should be entitled to their 
discharge without a pension ; whereas, 
if they chose to re-enlist and serve 
ten years more, then let a pension of 
not less than ninepence a-day be 
secured to them. We are not blind 
to the fact that, were every other 
hindrance to the adoption of this 
scheme removed, the growing wants 
of our settlements in the Pacific and 
in the Chinese seas stand in the way. 
Yet we fancy that even this difficulty 
might be got rid of, for Hong Kong 
may surely be garrisoned from India, 
and, therefore, intrusted to the care 
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of one or more of the Indian regi- 
ments; and as to the islands of the 
Pacific, they are both healthy and 
pleasant places of residence, and will 
be brought, whenever the Oregon 
question shall be settled, as it ought 
to be settled and will, we trust, be 
settled soon, within easy distance of 
astation which will then have become 
a sort of half-way house between 
them and the mother country. 

We have yet much to say in regard 
to the sort of discipline which it will 
be necessary to administer in these 
militia corps when we raise them, and 
in the benefits of which there is no 
just reason why the regiments of the 
regular army should not participate. 
But the limits which we had set for 
this paper are long passed; and so, 
till another and more convenient 
opportunity, we wish our readers 
heartily farewell ! 


N.B. We do not object to the pro- 
motion of a lieutenant in the militia 
to a company in hisowncorps. But, 
if thus promoted, we would have him 
considered still as only a lieutenant 
in the regular army, to the half-pay 
of which rank he would return were 
he to quit the service, as the full 
term of his service shall entitle him to 
a lieutenant’s full pay. And the 
same privileges we would extend to 
sergeant-majors and colour-sergeants 
taken from the line, without a fair 
proportion of whom transferred, it 
would be difficult to render the mi- 
litia regiments effective. 


THE FIRST BRIDAL VISIT. 


FYTTE FIRST. 


‘Sing heigh! sing ho! for the land of flowers!” 


Tuose bells! How often I scem 
again to hear that merry marriage- 
peal—-my wedding-bells! As I 
dream in my chair, and hear at 
intervals my husband's snore from 
the opposite side of the fire- place, 
the curfew rumbling down the chim- 
ney changes by some gentle modu- 
lation into the echo of a merry 
chime. Ah, well! we will draw no 
contrasts; I was a wee little creature 


on that May-day, 18—, hardly out 


of the school-room. Somehow I 
had fascinated a staid man (oh, 
n'impurte ! we will passover his age), 
I was mightily afraid of him, in 
spite of his petting and presents ; but 
people called us lovers. He said he 
had loved me better than all the 
world. I certainly had never fallen 
in love with any body, unless it was 
with the handsome doctor who had 
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set up in the village, and used to 
ogle meinchurch. But I had never 
spoken to him. My father was not 
rich, and I had lots of sisters. I 
never had many dresses before. I 
am sure I grew an inch after writing 
all the orders to milliners and man- 
tua-makers. But they are tiresome 
people. Cousin Alick, who was ill 
at our house at the time, used to 
stand patiently and let us hang the 
gowns and scarfs upon him. Ah, 
poor cousin Alick! But that trous- 
seau gave me many heartaches. I 
heard the sage people say that I was 
— pale and thin for love. I 

new in my own heart that I was 
fretting because I could not have a 
Honiton lace dress to be married in, 
like Maria Forester. And one of 
my bonnets was very unbecoming. 
Well, then came settlements and 
signing, and I read the scene in the 
Bride of Lammermoor, that I might 
be perfect in my part. I thought 
cousin Alick coughed more, and 
looked paler that night. I forgot 
his looks, though, when, on running 
upstairs, I found on my bed, oh! 
the sweetest Honiton lace dress and 
veil, and such a jewel-box, glittering 
with necklaces! I flew down again 
and kissed Major Lauriston before 
them all. The first time J had ever 
kissed him! What a beautiful May 
morning it was, and how well my 
dress looked! There stood the 
barouche and the four greys at the 
door. Why did I cry so in church ? 
I am sure I do not know; for I was 
not thinking of a word old Mr. Bar- 
ton read out of the Prayer-book. 
Perhaps it was because I saw my 
mother’s eyes were wet, and I caught 
a tone of my cousin Alick’s voice in 
the responses. I never heard his 
voice sound like that before. We 
signed our names in the vestry, and 
then every one fell a-kissing, and in 
the hurry I kissed cousin Alick, and 
he was so deadly cold. But Major 
Lauriston lifted me into the carriage, 
and called me his little wife. The 
villagers shouted, and some children 
threw flowers into my lap, and we 
dashed up to the lodge gate. As we 
drove down the avenue the head of 
the barouche struck against a labur- 
num in full blossom. A shower of 
drops blinded me, and a long tress of 
the yellow flower fell on my face. I 
never pass that tree now without re- 
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collecting its ominous welcome. I 
thought the old servants would have 
shaken my hands off. It seemed to 
me a fine thing to be married, and so 
I teld my bridesmaids when they 
drew lots for my gloves; and every 
body laughed at me. At last we set 
off, and I looked back again and 
again, and still my mother waved 
her handkerchief, and still the group 
crowded to the door. Then I wept 
in earnest; I felt so forlorn, and 
Major Lauriston, sitting in the cor- 
ner of the barouche, looked as for- 
midable to me as when we were first 
introduced. Oh dear! I had for- 
otten that, whether I liked it or not, 

must stay by his side. Then there 
was my new maid. I used to say it 
would be a fine thing to have a real 
lady’s-maid. How often I wished 
for old Hester back again! I was 
dreadfully afraid of this Ellis! I 
thought she was always laughing at 
me in her sleeve. I used to try to 
slip upstairs quietly into my room, 
but ie found out by witchcraft 
whenever I wanted to go out. 
There I found her always folding 
my shawl, and pressing out the bows 
of my bonnet. I was quite afraid to 
put on my things becomingly, and 
then I used to fancy Major Lau- 
riston would not be so kind to me, if 
I did not look as pretty and stylish 
as formerly. I told him of my 
terror at Ellis, but he smiled gravely, 
and said she was quite right. Oh, 
how I did long sometimes to be 
alone! How [ wished for my 
sisters, that I might be foolish and 
merry! How I yearned for my 
mother, that I might tell her all my 
troubles! My husband was very 
kind to me, but he did not know 
what a little fool I was, and I was 
anxious he should not discover it; 
yet sometimes I would have given 
the world to tell him. His sisters 
were older than himself; it was years 
since he had lived at home. How 
could he know all the fears and 
whims, and fancies and longings, of a 
gay, petted girl of eighteen? We 
made a tour of the Lakes. I, who 
had lived in the Beotian realms of 
Cheshire all my life, was in raptures 
at the scenery. I rushed about like 
a wild thing. My delight overcame 
my awe of my husband. I coaxed 
him to say he had never seen any 
thing so beautiful as Windermere. 
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He answered me out of Childe Harold. 
I soon found my husband was not a 
man of ecstasies. I am sure he 
thought that he compromised his 
dignity if he condescended to admire 
or wonder. Then, poor creature! he 
had divers troubles about the bad 
roads and the springs of the ne 
The drag-chain always broke at the 
pinch of the hill, and Ellis had never 
packed up in time. I did feel proud 
of him, though, when I saw the 
gentlemanlike way in which he dealt 
with the postboys and the sharks at 
inns. But he grew weary of touring. 
We were to go and stay with a 
sister of his, who lived somewhere 
near London. I tried to find out 
something about her, but Major 
Lauriston would give me no carte du 

ays. She had been married long, 
fad grown-up sons and daughters. 
(Oh, how I dreaded my nieces!) I 
was sure she was precise, perhaps 
stern. 

The journey to Beccesley tired 
me wofully. I was not used to 
travelling—my husband was. He 
would ask me if we should stop on 
the road, but I saw that he expected 
me to say “No.” I grew heartily 


sick of that oe barouche. At 


last we arrived at Beccesley. It was 
about five o’clock — the house smelt 
of dinner. There was Mrs. Ban- 
nister in the hall, and two Misses 
Bannisters peeping over the stairs. 
My sister-in-law was a cold, prim- 
looking, small woman, like my 
husband in face. I felt glad of 
that; but for the likeness 1 might 
have taken her for the housekeeper. 
The bare fear of such a contre-temps 
made me shiver. The drawing-room 
was smartly arranged. Alas! I 
caught a nm of a long table 
covered with knives and forks in the 
dining-room. I guessed my fate. 
Mr. Bannister confirmed it. They 
had invited a party to meet me at 
dinner. I could have cried. I felt 
so jaded, my head ached. Every 
nerve twitched. Oh, for one of my 
mother’s early cups of tea! But I 
was hurried upstairs, and told that 
dinner would be on table punctually 
at six, and they waited for no one. 
My sister-in-law had a dry, mea- 
sured way of speaking. I had been 
used to warmth and heartiness. I 
fancied she looked disapprovingly at 
her brother's young bride, and my 
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heart sank within me. Ellis was 
turning out all my smart things. 
The tears rushed to my eyes, for I 
thought of the last time I had seen 
them. However, Ellis looked so 
stiff and starch, I dared not have a 
good cry, as I longed; and Lau- 
riston put his head in at the door to 
bid me be quick, and be sure to be 
ready in time. I trembled every 
time I heard him stalk up and down 
his dressing-room. I expected him 
to come in for me every moment. 
Ellis was cross, and said if I did not 
sit still she could not do my hair. 
Oh, horror of horrors! my dress 
would not meet. That vexatious 
mantua-maker had sent it so late 
that there had been no time to try 
it on, and I forgot it whilst flitting 
from place to place. In vain Ellis 
tugged. I heard a great split. 

“T can’t go down to dinner,” said 
I, in the hardihood of despair, as my 
tall husband came in drawing on a 
white glove. 

For a moment he looked angry. 
I guess he saw I was in no state to 
be fussed, so he told Ellis in a calm 
way to get out another dress, and to 
be less clumsy another time. Ellis 
sulkily answered, it was no fault of 
hers if Mrs. Lauriston grew out of 
her gowns, and she muttered some 
reason for it, which made me quite 
mad with her. It had this good 
effect, however, that Lauriston was 
very indulgent, and I felt so grate- 
ful that I made no objection to the 
white muslin and pink ribands which 
Ellis fished up from the depths of 
the imperial, though it was the least 
handsome dress I had, and I rather 
wished my first appearance in my 
husband's family to be good. Lau- 
riston clasped my bracelet himself, 
and, wonderful to relate, paid me a 
compliment when I was dressed at 
last. 

“Some people,” he said, “might 
wear any thing, and yet look better 
than every one else !” 

He stooped and kissed his little 
wife quite tenderly. I was blushing 
still at his praises when the servants 
threw open the drawing-room door 
for us. What a circle! and all eyes 
turned on me! Then I was formally 
introduced to every body; begin- 
ning with Mr. Bannister, my two 
nieces, and three nephews, who 
stared at me most unmercifully. 
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In the midst of the fray, I looked 
round for Lauriston. He was at the 
other end of the world, talking away 
to a handsome gentleman in the 
window. I never knew the full 
dignity and relief of being married 
till Mr. Bannister, when dinner was 
announced, led me in before all those 
other tall ladies. Often and often 
my sisters and I had counted heads, 
wondering if, in the scramble, we 
should get any body to take us in, or 
a seat when arrived — those days 
were at an end. ‘The handsome 
man sat opposite me, next my eldest 
niece, who looked wooden and un- 
concerned, and continually stared at 
me. So did the gentleman; but I 
did not mind him so much, for, if I 
looked up, he turned away his eyes. 
It was very seldom I had dined at 
regular state parties. ‘The whole 
evolutions of the table impressed 
me with great awe. I did not like 
drinking wine with people at first ; 
a sudden stiffness seized just that 
joint in my neck which ought to 
have been supple. Latterly 1 grew 
bold, and almost felt inclined to 
make a grimace instead of an un- 
meaning little bow. But there was a 
fate against my attaining a well - bred 
composure. Just as they were 
arranging the second course, I felt 
something pulling at my head. I 
turned and saw that a footman had 
caught his button in my hair. I 
spoke to him, and I put my hand to 
my head, and still he tried to break 
away, quite innocent where the hitch 
lay. Then I screamed—for I could 
bear it no longer. Up jumped Lau- 
riston from the bottom of the table. 
Every eye was on me. That awk- 
ward man had wrenched down all 
my hair, and it hung in masses over 
me. The handsome gentleman said 
something about “ golden tresses” to 
my niece, loud enough for me to 
hear, and Mr. Bannister called his 
daughter to twist up the hair again, 
saying, kindly, it was not every lady 
who would have felt the loss of her 
head-dress. He went on to tell a 
funny story about himself, how 
once, in a high wind, he lost his hat 
and wig, Syntax-like, in the Strand, 
and was obliged to walk home bald- 
headed. This made a diversion, and 
every one exclaimed, at the natural 
appearance of his wig, “ Indeed no 
one could have guessed it was false 
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hair,” &c.: and, meanwhile, my 
handsome vis-d-vis sent a servant 
to ask me to drink a glass of cham- 
pagne with him. ‘There was no 
mistaking the look in his eye as he 
drank it; it said, as plainly as an 
eye could speak, “Here’s to our 
better acquaintance.” And we did 
improve it. 

Nobody knows what the young 
ones endure of dulness and insipid- 
ity during the reign of matrons and 
dowagers after dinner. The chari- 
table nod; the scandalous keep 
themselves awake by racy anecdotes 
of friends and neighbours; young 
brides talk consequentially of ser- 
vants and housewifery. Alack! J 
did not know veal from mutton. I 
never could “play pretty” in my 
life. But I set all the young ones 
agog about a famous bustle, the 
pattern of which I possessed. There 
never was such a sensation! In the 
middle of it, whilst dame and miss 
(oh, I must except my sister-in-law, 
she only smiled indulgently) were 
tiptoe around me, and I was fashion- 
ing my pocket-handkerchief into the 
shape of the bustle, in came the gen- 
tlemen. The ladies looked as if 
caught in the fact. How was it? I 
grew nervous, for I stood alone in 
the midst of the room, flourishing 
the handkerchief. I was irresistibly 
prompted to reveal the mystery. 
Oh, company of masons! ye never 
looked more aghast, when ye dis- 
covered the listener in the clock- 
case, than did these worthy women, 
as the gentlemen roared and tittered 
at my discovery. I took courage 
when I saw even my husband biting 
down a smile. But I wanted a chair, 
and demure female faces hedged me 
in on all sides. “To the rescue!” 
There stood the knight of the hand- 
some countenance motioning to me. 
I darted into the empty chair, and 
was well-nigh buried in its depths. 
My knight was a modest man. It 
was by degrees only that he insi- 
nuated himself into conversation 
with me. But we soon fell into a 
light, sportive vein. I am sure he 
took me (as I was) for a rustic late- 
ly snared, and put various leading 
questions, which I parried or laughed 
at as the humour took me. At last 
I fairly asked him,— 

“And pray who are you? Do 
tell me your name!” 
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He looked so amused, that I 
blushed and hung my head for 
shame. Ifowever, he said he was 
“one Fred Vernon, of the ——” 
So I asked him a great deal about 
Spain, for 1 had heard enough of 
these matters from my husband, 
which I told him, and he said some- 
thing about Desdemona, and glanc- 
ing at Major Lauriston said, in an 
under tone,— 


“She loved me for the dangers I had 


passed ; 
And 1 loved her, that she did pity 
them.” 


Adding a most significant “ Eh!” 
Ididn’t half understand him. But 
this strain of badinage continued, 
and he by some means found out my 
name. “Rose!” Well, he certainl 
was skilful at quotations. I listened, 
amazed at all the fine poetry he 
spouted ; and then he was so infi- 
nitely amused to find I had never 
read Lalla Rookh, and promised to 
bring it for me the next day. He 
told me the prettiest stories about 
the Rose and the Bulbul, only I was 
ashamed to be obliged to ask him 
who this Bulbul was? ‘There was 
agreat deal of music, for the Miss 
Bannisters played duets “con spirito,” 
so all our nonsense flowed lightly on, 
and none the wiser for it but our- 
selves. 

I was quite sorry when the party 
broke up—this stiff party of stran- 
gers which I had so dreaded. Cap- 
tain Vernon was full of plans for 
pic-nics, and begged hard to be 
allowed to be my knight on all 
occasions ; and I told him he must 
settle matters himself. I called him 
“Sir Lancelot the Floure of Chi- 
valrie,” and he said I was a second 
Queen Guenever. 

Alas! my King Arthur was some- 
what sterner and more vigilant than 
the bold prince of old. I was quite 
frightened at his black, sullen visage, 
when only the family | re- 
mained. I suddenly felt I had 
been foolish again to some purpose. 
What had I , ae to make him so 
angry? I looked round. My sister- 
in-law was such a grave, proper sort 
of person. The girls looked as cold 
as stones. The boys seemed my 
only allies, and I thought they 
meditated future frolics with their 
skittish aunt. I was quite glad 
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when Mr. Bannister returned from 
handing the fat old lady to her 
carriage. He always looked jolly 
and complacent. i thought they 
were all stiff and frigid to the lowest 
degree. I had not been used to such 
ways. I almost burst out crying 
when Mrs. Bannister formally wished 
me good night. And then I had to 
endure Ellis’s cross-questionings, and 
her spleen about the accident to my 
hair. I certainly have contrived to 
displease every body to-night. No! 
I checked my pettish tears — not 
every body! for I remembered me 
of that deep blue eye, and the sin- 
gularly exquisite mouth, that smiled 
so bewitchingly on me. I am afraid 
I wished “Heaven had made me 
such a man.” Then in came my 
lord and master, in his blue dressing- 
gown, which I told him made him 
look as if he had been playing at 
snap-dragon ; whereat, in a very dry 
way, he said, ‘For his part he had 
left off childish follies.” ‘That de- 
testable Ellis looked as if she ex- 
pected a curtain-lecture. So I, glad 
to have a safe subject for my irrita- 
tion, gave her a tart notice to quit 
the room. Yet, when I found my- 
self alone with my tall, grim hus- 
band, I wished her back again. I 
shook in my slippers as he began, in 
a cold, deliberate tone,— 

“Rosamond!” Now he never 
before had called me anything but 
Rose, or his “little wife.” “ Rosa- 
mond, I did hope my wife would 
know sufficiently how to conduct 
herself as not to make me ashamed 
of her in the eyes of my own family, 
especially on the first occasion of her 
introduction.” 

If he had been the least kind, the 
small remains of my animal strength 
and my spirits (never valiant) 
would have given way, but his harsh 
words made me think of Othello, and 
I told him sharply, “ If he were dis- 
appointed, so was 1; J did expect my 
husband would have shewn some 
consideration for his little young 
wife, but as he did not, and as his 
sister and her family had evidently 
taken a dislike to me, and left me 
quite in the lurch, I should certain- 
ly shift for myself as I best could. 
1 had been used to kindness, and I 
had no doubt I should still get it 
somewhere.” I trembled at my 
own hardihood. : 
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Conceive my astonishment when 
my husband, finding | was no meek 
Griselda, suddenly tamed down from 
the lion to the lamb. He assured 
me that he had no intention of 
neglecting me, that it was not the 
thing at all to play the sposo inamo- 
rato in public; that I must know he 
would rather talk to me, and have 
me all to himself, than any one else. 
Could I say the same? I pouted 
and spluttered a great deal about 
exclusiveness, and jealousy, and un- 
bearable reserve. He read me a 
lecture on discretion and matronly 
behaviour. How funny we must 
have looked! I tearing out my long 
hair, and perched on the stool; he 
leaning Don Quixote-like against the 
wall, the very image of that “ knight 
of the sorrowful countenance.” 
Alas! I was yet in the land of 
flowers, and he had stepped far into 
the barren wastes of life. Really, 
though, he spoke in such a kind, 
dignified way, and looked so sad, 
I longed to beg his pardon. In- 
stead of doing it submissively, I 
jumped on my feet, and putting my 
mouth up to be kissed, said, half- 
crying and half-laughing,— 

“If I had only some name to call 
you by, I think I could love you 
very much.” 

Thereupon he took me upon his 
knee, and petted me. 

“Can't you call me Julius? Why 
not my own Christian name?” 

“Christian! I should think of 
that swarthy Roman who put away 
his wife! Julius! the very name 
stirs up war! No, no, not Julius!” 

So our first quarrel finished in a 
| lover-like way indeed. But, 
as I lay awake, I thought seriously 
of the ocean of troubles on which I 
had embarked. This was to be 
married! I must not speak, or 
look, or move, without referring 
mentally to my husband. I, who 
had never reflected for any two 
minutes consecutively in my life— 
I to be sage, staid, circumspect, give 
up my butterfly life? And he who 
set me these rules? What did I 
know of him? Ah! it fell upon me 
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like a crash, that I had heedlessly 
joined myself to one I knew nothing 
of. How could I know him? He 
used to shoot with my father, ride 
with me and my sisters, listen to our 
songs, read to us a little, dance with 
me, and give me jewels, and on this 
I married him. We had been engaged 
for three months, and here was I tied 
to him for life. But could I have 
known him better after ten years’ 
acquaintance? In those days was 
he not bent on pleasing me? but 
now it was I who must please him. 
I felt I knew no more of my own 
husband’s peculiarities of temper and 
taste than I knew of Julius Cesar. 
I had just glanced on the outside. 
I was liable to offend him every 
moment, through sheer ignorance 
and inexperience; and I‘ was so 
wilful, I knew it. I had béen chid- 
den for thoughtlessness from a child. 
Why didn’t Susan marry him? 
Grave, good sister Susan, who al- 
ways got me out of scrapes, and 
never was in one herself? I wept 
bitter tears over myself—the tomb 
of my youth. Youth, pleasure, and 
gaiety vanished! and I bethought 
me of the old song,— 


** What can a young woman do with an 
old man?” 


Yet he was only in the prime of life: 
a handsome man, kind, and good 
withal. Oh! for my sake and his, 
we must love each other; we must 
bear and forbear. I grew philoso- 
phical as I became more and more 
drowsy, and fell asleep dreaming of 
the Fortunate Isles of married life 
that still bloomed for the virtuous. 
By some spell of glamourie, dark 
o melted into blue, black hair 
changed to clustering chestnut curls. 
I thought he had thrown himself at 
~~ feet before them all, vowing him- 
self my knight for life, and clasping 
my hand in his. My husband stood 
with a stormful brow opposite. | 
awoke. The drops stood on my brow, 
my teeth chattered. There lay my 
eeu asleep, holding my hand in 
nis. 


FYTTE SECOND. 


‘* T dream'd a dreary dream last night. 
God keep us a’ frae sorrow!” 


It was Sunday morning, and I had 
been warned last night to be in time 


for prayers at half-past eight. At 
my home a yisitor, on her first morn- 
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ing after a long journey, would cer- 
tainly have been excused coming 
down at all; but Mrs. Bannister did 
not look as if she had ever had her 
breakfast in bed in her life: so I 
stumbled out of mine, though I felt 
as if I had not been asleep at all. 
I blundered through the prelimi- 
naries of the toilette, and seated my- 
self on the sofa to put on my shoe 
and stocking. My eyes were as heavy 
as lead. I seemed to hear Mrs. 
Bannister’s precise voice ; that busy, 
prim housewife, with starched mob 
cap, and handkerchief pinned across 
her chest. What had I done now? 
Oh, what a laugh shouting in my 
ears! Isprang forward, my husband 
had come in and found me fast asleep, 
“one stocking on, and one stocking 
off.” The bell had rung for break- 
fast, what was to be done? He only 
laughed, and said I looked as snug as 
a kitten coiled up in the sunshine ; 
but he knelt down and gallantly 
assisted at the chaussure. I did not 
half like him for my maid, so I sent 
him off, and rang for Ellis. That 
spiteful Ellis! this was her way of 
paying off a grudge, as if she could 
not have come up to see why I did 
not ring my bell. 1 came down look- 
ing as penitent as Jane Shore. Mrs. 
Bannister said, somewhat roundly, 
she hoped I did not mind cold tea 
and tough toast; she pointed to the 
teapot, bid me lock up the sugar 
when [ had done, said her girls had 
gone to the school an hour ago, and 
trotted away to gather her husband 
his Sunday nosegay. I was ready 
for church. ‘There I got so faint, 
that nothing but the dread of my 
sister-in-law kept me up. That was 
a “wisht” Sunday for me. They 
were all so well and so brisk, and I 
so good for nothing; I could scarce 
choke down my tears. In fact I was 
dead tired. My husband said it was 
only my way, “ Rose was always 
either up or down,” and I was 
ashamed to say how ill I felt. That 
evening Mrs. Bannister said a great 
deal about the duty of serenity and 
cheerfulness, and how essential these 
qualities were to the comfort of life, 
especially the married state. My 
husband assented. I knew she was 
lecturing me. I don’t like side-hits. 
I drew back sullenly into the dark 
corner of the sofa, and cried in silence. 
Mrs. Bannister prosed on about 
spirits and the variety of tempers 
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she had met with. She talked very 
well, but I wished that night that 
the old man’s black pudding in the 
fairy tale would stick to her lips. 
“ She knew some people,” she said, 
“ like the larch, who never would 
harmonise with the aspect of others ; 
so vivid in their spring-days as to 
overpower their neighbours, so con- 
spicuous in their sadness as to attract 
all eyes to their excessive show of 
grief. Extremes were bad.” If I 
had listened to the rest of that ex- 
ordium, I should have had St. Vitus’ 
dance. I hastily wished good night, 
was in bed, and pretended to be asleep 
before Major Lauriston came up- 
stairs. I dreaded ancther preach- 
ment. Was he, forsooth, to sit by 
and hear me shot at like that? I 
wouldn’t endure it, and that he should 
know. I wouldn't stay in a family 
who despised me ; I would go home ; 
there I was never treated with con- 
tempt. Cousin Alick, Susan, my 
own mother, take back your little 
Rosy! I cried half the night, my 
husband snored. I had shed more 
tears since I married, than all those 
that stained my spelling-book and 
dirtied my work in the days of stocks 
and back-boards. 

Soap-bubbles! to be sure I could 
blow soap-bubbles; but where could 
we get the soap ? 

“ Ah,” said my nephew Dick, 
“ there’s the rub! Mother has the 
key of the store-room !” 

* Won't she give us a bit ?” 

“ Notashaving! Don’t you know 
my mother better than that? She 
wouldn't give old Molly Tucker a 
cut to wash her old flannels with; 
but soap-bubbles! little aunt, you're 
no housewife !” 

But I was bent on blowing soap- 
bubbles with the boys, so I sent Eliis 
to the village shop to buy pipes and 
soap. Ellis turned down her lips and 
regarded me with gentle contempt ; 
nevertheless, we made beautiful soapy 
water, locked ourselves into the old 
school-room, and blew bubbles all 
the morning. Mine were the best. 
They were the largest ; they floated 
like fairy balloons in the air. The 
gentlemen were shooting; my good 
nieces instructing their classes; sis- 
ter-in-law, of course, was acting Phil- 
lis. Our window was close to the 
portico. leigh ho! somebody was 
riding up the drive. We kept very 
still. ‘The gentleman rode leisurely 
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up to the door. He little knew how 
many eyes were upon him. He rode 
a superb grey horse. 

“ Why, it’s Captain Vernon !” said 
Dick. 

So it was. I blew such a fine 
bubble. It lighted just upon his 
horse’sear. He (the captain) started 
and stared. I clapped my hands, and 
then, jumping off his horse, he slipped 
his arm through the bridle, and came 
under the window. Robert offered 
to lead the horse to the stable, if he 
would come in and blow bubbles. 
Nothing loath, he put his hand on 
the sill and vaulted into the room. 
I thought he looked more graceful 
and handsome thanever. He seemed 
to like blowing soap-bubbles as well 
as the boys, but he used up all my 
soap, and kept taking my pipe in- 
stead of his own. We were a merry 
quartette ; but after awhile the new- 
comer tired, and proposed a stroll in 
the garden. I was always ready for 
change, so we agreed to squirt the 
soapy water over the geraniums in 
the green-house. Robert gave us 
the slip. Ie wanted to inspect that 
gallant grey. - Dick went to hunt for 
the squirt. Captain Vernon asked me 
if we were going to the ball at South- 
wood? Qh, yes! Sir Edward was 
Major Lauriston’s old brother-officer. 
We were going to spend the week at 
Southwood —* how charming !”—so 
was he; and then he engaged me, I 
don’t know how many deep, for the 
ball. I broke off a beautiful rosebud 
by accident ; he caught it, and said, 
with a look that I could not meet, 
that there was no flower like the 
rose. Suddenly I remembered my 
husband's admonitions after my last 
persiflage; I grew confused—I am 
such a simpleton, to this day I can- 
not help blushing at the merest trifle. 
I said “I must go.” He begged me 
to stay a few minutes— only a few 
minutes. There was nobody at home; 
why should I hurry away? How 
did he know that? I asked. “ Why,” 
said he, “you don’t suppose I did 
not find out so much before I came ?” 
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However I would not be coaxed nor 
laughed into staying, though he did 
quiz me about Petruchio and Othello. 
1 ran off, and bade him follow at his 
peril. Iwas in a complete flutter all 
day. I expected every moment that 
the boys would say something about 
Captain Vernon. I had an uneasy 
fear about the mention of this morn- 
ing’s freak. At dinner, whenever 
conversation paused, I grew red and 
pale, and thought, “ Now I'm in for 
it; here it comes.” I watched Mrs. 
Bannister piling up each separate 
crumb of cheese on & square picce 
of bread in a nervous agony. Down 
fell a morsel of cheese, and my eyes 
were riveted on her till the little py- 
ramid was leisurely conveyed into 
her mouth. Then I thought she 
never would have done scraping the 
plum-stones. They were to be 
cracked, she said. I thankfully lis- 
tened to a famous receipt for noyeau, 
and then Mr. Bannister said kindly, 
“ Ah, she'll do at last, so skittish as 
she looks! ‘There’s one wrinkle for 
you; you may get many more from 
my wife.” I knew she and the rest 
of them were wrinkling my brow be- 
fore its time. At last she made the 
sign to depart, and I bounded so joy- 
fully out of the room that Mr. Ban- 
nister said he had almost a mind to 
go to Southwood after all, if it was 
only to see me dance. Mr. Bannister 
at a ball! I was divided between 
this ludicrous notion and the fear of 
a natural concatenation between 
Southwood and Captain Vernon. ‘To 
my infinite relief, [ found the Ban- 
nisters were not going to Southwood. 
The evening passed away without 
mention of soap-bubbles and Cap- 
tain Vernon. ‘The boys had their 
fears as well as myself. In this 
Benthamite ménage such a prodigal 
waste of soap would have been as 
severely censured as a flirtation. Joy, 
joy! my nephews were to go back to 
school the next day. They would be 
off early. I was safe. Dreams some- 
times go by contraries. 


“« Swevins ® are swift, said Allan-a-Dale.” 

actually insisted on a rehearsal of the 
lace dress and diamond and turquoise 
Mr. Bannister lifted me on the 


I was very much astonished at the 
interest all the good folks took in 
my preparations for this ball. They 


* Dreams, 


set. 
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table, turning me round like a doll, 
and examined even my shoes. He 
was pleased to compliment me so 
much that Lauriston thought fit to 
interpose. Mrs. Bannister said I 
ought to enact the Fairy Queen. Ly- 
dia, my youngest niece, said, as I had 
so often done, “ Well, it was a fine 
thing to be married!” Just then, on 
my pinnacle of glory, I thought so 
too, and looked forward to this ball 
with exulting feelings. I sprang off 
the table, and as Mr. Bannister 
caught me in his arms he observed, 
with a merry twinkle in his round 
eyes, that “’twas well he was an old 
man.” He glanced at Lauriston as 
he added, pointing over his shoulder 
at him, “He wouldn’t approve of 
your playing such pranks with a cer- 
tain friend of ours.” My niece Martha 
tittered inordinately. Lauriston 
flung back his coat, as I observed he 
always did when nettled, and my 
sister-in-law folded her hands and 
looked the very pattern of a discreet 
matron. As for me, I felt on fire, 
and tried to run off, but Mr. Ban- 
nister held me fast, and bantered me 
most provokingly about my conquest, 
and handsome officers, and the “ scar- 
let fever.” Lauriston tried hard to 
look jocose, my nieces grinned like 
cats; so at last I boxed my brother- 
in-law’s ears and rushed up-stairs, 
ready to sink with confusion. She 
was a good, kind soul after all that 
sister-in-law of mine. She followed 
me, and unfastened my dress herself, 
quite ina motherly way, and said I 
must not mind Mr. Bannister’s jokes ; 
that was his way when he liked any 
one, and I was a great favourite of 
his. Her eyes quite beamed as she 
spoke. Then she talked of this ball, 
and I think soon found out how 
little experience I had as yet had. 
Indeed, before I married I only went 
to one real ball. I fancied she wanted 
to warn me against flirting, &c., for 
she begged me not to let my spirits 
run away with me, and to remember 
that what became a young girl very 
well was not suitable to a young 
wife. She gave me a few of the 
best possible hints about her bro- 
ther. He was particular as to ladies’ 
behaviour. An older man was more 
likely to be averse to flightiness in a 
young wife than one nearer her own 
age. I was frightened. She saw it, 
and cheered me most kindly. She 
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really spoke to me in a most friendly 
manner. When she kissed me at 
parting for the night I said, “ 1 am so 
glad you do not dislike me. I thought 
you did. I was dreadfully afraid of 
you. You won't be very hard upon 
me, will you? I'm so young. I 
never was away from mamma and 
Susan before. Every one is strange 
to me.” She actually shed tears and 
squeezed me so tight in her arms— 
ah! 1 was all but crushed. 

I will make a long hiatus between 
the rehearsal and the actual toilette. 
I felt horridly nervous. I thought I 
looked like a cook-maid. I had never 
been so anxious to appear bien mise 
before. I was in a sad state of flutter. 
Once or twice I nearly cried. Qur 
room at Southwood was so grand. 
I had never dressed for a party before 
without my sisters. I missed old 
Hester, our nurse, who used to sit 
in the arm-chair and peer at us 
over her spectacles. 

I remembered how papa held the 
candle whilst Susan dressed my hair, 
when I came out prophesying that IL 
should get the best partner in the 
room. ‘These recollections made me 
sad. I had fears, too, about my 
husband,—fears which I did not like 
to sift from hopes. I felt sick at 
heart, and when my husband came 
in I thought he looked almost sa- 
turnine. Away with fears! Avyaunt, 
sickly shadows of evil! That was 
an Orphean strain! I was free this 
night to gather flowers once more. 
My husband left me with Lady 
Pherm to take a hand at whist with 
Sir Edward. He commended me to 
the care of my hostess. Dut | felt 
deserted. I knew I should see no 
more of him that night. He had 
often said he was not man enough to 
withstand short whist. Lady Pherm 
was a tall woman; | could scarcely 
hang on to her arm. Besides, she 
was too busy in receiving her guests 
to take much notice of poor little 
me. At that moment I saw the back 
of a head; it turned, I met an eye. 
My sense of forlornness dispersed 
like vapours at sunrise. Yet what 
ailed me? I shivered as one does in 
the misty morning. The next mo- 
ment my arm was in his. When 
the fiddlers all drew their bows with 
one crash, I felt clectrified. This 
splendid pageant seemed to me the 
realisation of scenes in the halls cf 
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the Genii. The light, the hum, the 
glitter of chandeliers, the gleaming 
jewels, the perfume of flowers, that 
burst of music! I was bewildered— 
I felt enchanted. And clear, low, 
sweeter, and more persuasive than 
the music, flowed on that witching 
voice; and, amid the glare and crowd, 
’ I saw noeye but his. I cannot recall 
any thing distinctly—better forget it. 
Even now it seems to me like magic, 
like a dream. One can have the 
fullest luxury of loneliness in a 
crowd. 
the soft, strong pressure of one’s arm 
against the side—who can reckon the 
hundred opportunities from little 
cares—who wits of all that is said 
and left unsaid when hearts glow and 
hands are clasped? I thought no 
harm, I meant none. There was 
none to guide me. My husband was 
playing whist; my chaperone forgot 
there was such a being in existence as 
me. I knew no one. A few gen- 
tlemen, who had been introduced to 
me in the beginning of the evening, 
danced with me. We danced toge- 
ther occasionally, and the whole 
night he hovered near me, either as 


my vis-d-ris, or he stood a little way 


off watching me. I danced with him 
the last set before supper, and, when 
others were promenading the room, 
he led me away into the beautiful 
conservatory. It was empty, and 
our lips, which had moved so fast in 
the crowd, grew silent under those 
flowers. He made me sit down, and 
stood so as to shelter me from the 
draught. I felt suddenly awkward ; 
I wished myself away. That I might 
break that painful silence, I asked 
him if he thought I might have one 
of those white fiowers drooping above 
me. He gathered a spray, but the 
petals fell in a shower on my face. 


This little incident reminded me of 


the laburnum on my wedding-day. 
I told him of it. Captain Vernon 
smiled, and said I was superstitious ; 
and then his brow grew suddenly 
dark, and he said he could read the 
augury differently. He never touched 
a thing he loved but the curse that 
had blighted his life fell also upon it. 
Without a pause, he went on to tell 
me the saddest story I ever heard— 
of himeelf, too. Was it possible ? 
Could so sharp an arrow lie buried 
there? Hespoke with terrible emo- 
tion, yet I did not fear him. I 
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longed to comfort him. I put my 
hand upon his arm and spoke sooth- 
ingly to him, as if he were - friend 
and I his. He caught my hand so 
vehemently that he frightened me, 
and then he pointed bitterly at my 
wedding-ring. If the earth had 
yawned at my feet I could not have 
started in greater horror. I married! 
I—I don’t know what I said or what 
he replicd. I shook with agony, for 
[ looked up and saw my husband 
standing in the doorway like a statue. 
Captain Vernon dropped my hand, 
and said something so light and gay 
to Major Lauriston that my blood 
curdled. I tried to move towards 
him ; I was entangled in that white 
bough. The heavy pot fell upon 
me, and I remember nothing more 
but a confused murmur and horrid 
faces crowding over me from which I 
could not escape. Every thing 
mocked me. I clutched here and 
there, and every one eluded me. I 
saw visions of fights and jousts more 
terrible than any thing I had ever 
read of, and the black faces and the 
fair were always glaring on eaeh 
other like thunder and lightning. 
At last there was an end of this 
phantasmagoria ; I was lying in the 
white bed at Beccesley. I tried to 
draw the curtain, I could not move 
my arm, it was swaithed with ban- 
dages; but presently the soft light 
fell aslant my face. I looked up. 
My mother was leaning over me. I| 
was too weak to weep, but, oh, the 
weight on my heart! She kissed 
me; no kiss ever lingered so lovingly 
as hers. I asked no question; she 
was there and it wasenough. I only 
held her hand and looked at her. 
By degrees she told me all that had 
passed. I had been ill in a fever for 
three long, scorching weeks. The 
flower-pot falling on me had broken 
my arm. At this recital I was over- 
powered by a rush of remembrances. 
I longed to ask of him. My mother 
told me of my husband’s unremitting 
care and watchfulness. He sat up 
by me night after night, the ten- 
derest of nurses. Was I petrified ? 
I listened coldly ; all my anxiety was 
to know if, in my delirium, I had 
spoken of him. My mother was very 
grave, though kinder to me than 
ever. Ah, conscience makes cowards 
of us all! Iwas glad when the fat 
nurse came into the room, for I knew 
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I was safe from explanation whilst 
she was there. It was a weary time. 
I felt I could never get better whilst 
the interview with my husband yet 
hung over me. One evening, when 
I awoke from a painful dream, I saw 
his shadow on the wall. A long 
hour passed away and still I did not 
moye, and he sat rigid as marble. 
I could bear it no longer. I called 
him, yet, when he stood over me, I 
could not meet his eye. I hid my 
face in the bed-clothes, but he lifted 
up my head. I said, bitterly,— 

“] thought you were gone home. 
I thought you had forgotten me.” 

I started at his hollow tone as he 
said,— 

“T would have come before if you 
had expressed a wish. This is not 
the first time I have watched you 
sleeping.” 

Every word struck home like a 
dagger. I cried in agony, “ Forgive! 
forgive!” and I was forgiven. I 
knew it by the few hot tears, and 
the throes of the heart to which I 
was clenched. But J could not meet 
this deep revelation of love. I slid 
from his arms; and he said in the 
calmness of despair,-— 

“And you cannot love me! I 
should have foreseen this. I have 
made a great mistake. It was cruel 
to take you to myself. How could 
I expect you to love me !” 

He sat down; and I knew he was 
weeping. Then I thought in my own 
mind that this was a hopeless mat- 
ter. I assented to the truth of every 
word he had uttered. SoI said at 
last,— 

“We have made a mistake. I am 
not a fit wife for you (Here I could 
scarcely speak for sobs). You desire 
to be loved. Send me away. Send 
me home. I can make them happy. 
You and I shall only break each 
others’ hearts.” 

It was a long while before he an- 
swered me. At last he said,— 

“ Better that I should break your 
heart than that Ishould live to know 
you to be a miserable, despised ob- 
ject. Rose, God knows I repent of 
having blighted your young life. I 
own it; it will break mine, perhaps, 
to part with you. I had hoped —— 
still, if your parents think it for 
your good to take you from me, 
well, I resign you.” 

He rose up. 
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“This must not be done hastily,” 
he continued ; “ it must be weighed. 
I feel I should be flinging you to 
destruction if I suffered you to go. 
Iam the last person in this matter 
to advise you. Yet think, you will 
still be my wife; I, still your hus- 
band. Think, Rose, what a load of 
responsibility we each incur for the 
other, if we sunder whom God has 
joined.” 

For some days I was crushed. I 
listened to all my motber had said 
for and against a separation. I saw 
that she reproached herself for hav- 
ing suffered me, so young and giddy, 
to bind myself for ever. But I gave 
her no comfort. I was too misera- 
ble to think, beyond a passing mo- 
ment, of any one but myself. I 
should be ashamed to confess the * 
conflicting tides that raged in my 
heart. I could decidedly say, I did 
not love Major Lauriston. Alas! I 
know now what the first love of 
youth might be. I must have been 
a sad spectacle to any one who cared 
for me. I told them to settle it all 
their own way. I used to think bit- 
terly during the long autumn even- 
ings of the conferences below stairs. 
I could see Mrs. Bannister delibe- 
rately setting every one right. Mr. 
Bannister, at the pauses, throwing in 
a kind word for me! My husband 
did not allude to the subject. He 
looked very ill; but he was most 
indulgently kind to me. I sunk 
abashed before his generous silence. 
Indeed I was left almost wholly to 
my own thoughts, for I dared not 
open my heart to my mother. I 
could not discover how much she 
knew, or what in my illness I might 
have said. This uncertainty sealed 
my lips. I supposed they were 
awaiting my father’s opinion and 
consent; but I asked no question. 
If Mrs. Bannister ever came into my 
room, it was to bring me a jelly or a 
book, or to convey fruit, flowers, 
and kind messages, from her hus- 
band. She was cold and distant. 
The girls I never saw (N.B. no loss 
that). One day, in very weariness, 
I sent Ellis down for the newspaper, 
I was tired of my sister-in-law’s pro- 
saic books. ‘The first words that 
met my eye seemed to choke the 
life out of my heart, “ Married at 
Gretna Green, October 2d, Captain 
Frederick Reginald Vernon to El- 
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linora, the only daughter and sole 
heiress of Sir John Hope, Bart., late 
of Spanish Town, Jamaica.” I read 
the sentence till the letters spun round 
me. I sat with the paper in my 
hand, recalling every word of that se- 
cret history which he had told me in 
the conservatory. He had warned 
me of this engagement. He said the 
debts he had unwarily contracted had 
led him to seek to extricate himself 
from difficulties by a mercenary mar- 
riage; but did he not swear to rot 
in gaol rather than with his own 
hand to seal his doom! He said we 
should love on in secret, and wait if 
yet we might love in honour. What 
was the use of dwelling on his per- 
jured words! Yet they rang in my 
ears. Then I saw as by a flash how 
*I had been caught back from an 
abyss. Separation! What did it sig- 
nify where | lived, or with whom ? 
And I thought of my vows, and that 
ZI stood before my husband more 
guilty and perjured than that false 
one before me. Presently my hus- 
band came up. I sat still, holding 
the paper. He glanced at me, and 
said hurriedly,— 

“Who brought you that?” 

* Ellis,” I answered, without moy- 
ing a muscle. 

* Rose,” but I could not look at 
him. He held out his arms, and 
again murmured “ Rose.” I rushed 
into his embrace. I poured out my 
heart into his bosom. I forgot that 
it was him whom I had offended. I 
only felt my own desolation and his 
sympathy. I laid bare my very soul 
before lim. When I grew calmer, 
and could lie still on his shoulder, 
he told me in broken whispers of a 
bitter disappointment that had sad- 
dened his early life, how it had 
withered his youth, and made him 
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in his manhood a stern, harsh being. 
How, when he saw me, he felt the 
long-benumbed life in his heart 
spring up again ; how he had bright- 
ened himself with the hope of win- 
ning my love, as a blessing that was 
to outshine the darkness of early 
unhappiness. He broke off suddenly, 
and said in a low voice,— 

“ Your father is down-stairs, I 
came up to say he wished to speak 
to you.” 

I started up. I knew then, that 
a gulf yawned between me and my 
best friend. 

“ Rose!” 

At that word I knelt by his side, 
and laid my face in his hand. Le 
clasped me close, and said,— 

“ We must comfort one another. 
We must strengthen each other. 
Need we part ?” 

That day fortnight we packed into 
the yellow barouche, and started 
for Cornwall (West Barbary, as my 
brother-in-law called it). My part- 
ing with the worthies at Beccesley 
was heartier and warmer than my 
greeting. 

* You'll sing ‘ John Anderson my 
joe,’ now, before the year is out, 
I'll bet sixpence,” said Mr. Bannister, 
flinging a rose-bud at me, as Lau- 
riston arranged my cloak. 

The tears had blinded me: so far 
the omen has been a true one. And 
the flowers ? 

Patience, ‘tis the true conjugal 
virtue. Yes, it is tea-time. Here is 
the urn. Ile has had a comfortable 
nap. My husband loves punctuality. 
In a second the clock will strike. 
Meanwhile, away with the portfolio ; 
and my first visit home must float in 
nubibus till my goodman’s next even- 
ing nap. And then—and then 
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OF RAILWAYS, 


BY MORGAN RATTLER, ESQ., M.A., AN APPRENTICE OF THE LAW. 


Ix Lucian—much-robbed old Lucian 
by the philosophic wits of England 
and France, Swift, Sterne, Rabelais, 
Voltaire, and so forth—there is a 
pretty story of a town that went mad 
about a tragedy, the theme of which 


**was Love—still Love ;” 


and there was some melodious refrain 
in it touching the same, as we prac- 
titioners of the law are wont to say, 
which clung curiously to the me- 
mories of the inhabitants, and led 
their intellects astray into a gentle 
species of mental alienation. The 
Abderites (if they were the Abder- 
ites, for I am by no means sure of 
it, having had little lately to do with 
matters classical and historical) went 
singing continually, as though they 
had already upon earth been bre- 
vetted to celestial bliss, about Eros of 
the golden bow—Eros, king of gods 
and men; in short, they were one 
and all smitten with a solemn and 
serious, though dreamy, insanity about 
the Alma Venus genitrix, and the 
emotions she creates, and the rites 
over which she presides; in other 
phraseology, and that the phrase- 
ology of Mr. Ford, the author of the 
Hand-Book of Spain, with a sort of 
Mariolatry, such as prevails at Seville 
during the burning estro of the lecti- 
sternia and the accompanying high 
festivities, which, as again we lawyers 
would say, have all the realism ofour 
Methodists’ love-feasts, with an unc- 
tion of more grace, and a touch less of 
coarse hypocrisy. Again, in Charles 
ox’s song much renowned, and cer- 
tainly the most glorious of its class 
ancient or modern, it appears that 
there was a tremendous commotion 
in England, penetrating even to the 
bosoms of the best-regulated families, 
and the chastest and chariest of 
boarding-schools, on the arrival in 
this country of the first plenipo- 
tentiary from that deposed potentate 
the dey of Algiers, whose wrongs, I 
trust, the chivalrous Abd-el-Kader 
will yet avenge upon the Bugeauds 
and other Telecine in brass of La 
Jeune France. To say nothing about 
the mania which has recurred so 


frequently in the history of Europe 
with respect to religious creeds,—a 
mania which always has, in its ex- 
cess, eventuated in what my friend 
Esquirol styles monomanie homicide, 
when the genuine fanatic seeks to pu- 
rify and save his victim by “ the bap- 
tism of blood.” There has been among 
notorious manias a tulip mania, and 
Law’s mania, i.e. the mania created 
by the adventurer Law, and pro- 
bably shared in by him,—for, if 
I recollect rightly, he personally 
made nothing of the endemic in- 
sanity; and this comes nearer to 
what I propose to write about than 
any other popular delusion that has 
ever yet prevailed, and therefore I 
shall pause for a moment to look at 
it. And yet why? “ The system,” 
and all concerning it, is well known 
generally ; and the person who may 
happen to be now ignorant of it may 
find ample information on referring 
to Mr. Mackay’s curious book on 
Popdar Delusions. The reader will 
there find that the endemical mad- 
ness about Law’s system more nearly 
resembled in its general and peculiar 
features, and in its magnitude and 
its intensity, the railway mania that 
has prevailed in these kingdoms 
during the current — than any 
other mania which history records. 
In both cases the whole population, 
young and old, male and female, 
rich and poor, honest and dishonest, 
lofty and lowly, as it were by com- 
mon consent and mutual compact, 
went mad together. Nay, more, 
saving in exceptions little more nu- 
merous than to serve to strengthen 
the general rule, the sordid desire, 
the rabid thirst for gain, reduced all 
intellects to a level,—the loftiest 
went grovelling with the meanest,— 
and all persons alike, in their blind 
and burning eagerness to grasp a 
fortune on the instant, seemed inca- 
pable of prudence or calculation. 
‘The desperate recklessness with 
which knaves as well as fools flung 
themselves into speculation had no 
arallel, except in the case of the 
ndian fanatics that lay themselves 
prostrate to be crushed by the car of 
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the idol. I repeat, the very knaves 
lost their wits, and forgot their cun- 
ning, in the universal intoxication ; 
for, not content with winning in the 
first instance more than they could 
a short time previous have well 
imagined, they continued to gamble 
on until they either lost all their ill- 
got gains, or brought themselves 
into a position where they are sure to 
lose them, and toremain overwhelmed 
with liabilities besides. On the 
bursting of Law’s bubble-system 
hundreds of families were reduced 
from affluence to beggary, and there 
was well-nigh a complete upset of 
society, so general was the change of 
position, so thorough the ruin of the 
victims. With us in these countries 
“ bad has begun,” but “ worse” in- 
evitably “ remains behind,” and com- 
ing events, fearful to contemplate, 
“cast their shadows before.” If it 
were only the dishonest speculators 
and the mere adventurers—the stags 
as they are called—who were doomed 
to suffer, honest men would rejoice. 
We should be glad to see stag- 
directors, and attorneys, and en- 
gineers, and standing counsel swept 
away from the face of society ; for it 
would be a purification ardently to 
be desired. But, unfortunately, 
whenever there has been a national 
delusion, and people are suddenly 
and violently roused from their fond 
imaginations,—when the fairy oint- 
ment which converted every ordinary 
object into glittering gold and spark- 
ling diamonds has been rubbed from 
the eyes of the mortal, and he is dis- 
enchanted, and every thing, now that 
the power of the elfin king has ceased, 
and there is no more glamour, re- 
sumes its old, plain, coarse appear- 
ance,—there is sure to be a vast 
amount of undeserved calamity. And, 
to make it more deplorable, it fails 
not to be increased and enhanced by 
the fearful reaction that attends a 
panic. But while I look steadily at 
what must come, I am by no means 
disposed to exaggerate the evils that 
may be apprehended; on the con- 
trary, I am of opinion that the fears 
of many have magnified these evils, 
while others, from motives of per- 
sonal interest, and with a view to 
their own monetary operations, have 
sought to increase rather than allay 
the prevailing alarm and agitation. 
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And, again, there be others who are 
silly enough or dishonest enough, 
for some sordid personal purpose or 
other, to denounce the system of 
railways generally ; because fools 
and knaves have chosen to make it 
the medium for their insane gambling 
operations. Far be it from me to 
confound the system with the mon- 
strous, the well-nigh inconceivable 
and incomprehensible, abuse of it 
that has taken place. Sir Henry 
Ellis, it appears, is collecting, for the 
library of the British Museum, pro- 
spectuses, maps, plans, sections, and 
all documents relating to the railway 
projects of the year 1845. A stranger 
collection, or one more humiliating 
to the intellect and common-sense of 
the most civilised nation of the world 
in this the nineteenth century, it 
would be impossible to make. The 
dark and dread stains that blacken 
every page in a collection of books 
and papers on witchcraft and its ap- 
palling history will not be there, but 
abundant evidence there will be of 
fraud and folly scarcely conceivable ; 
and it will be clear that in enlight- 
ened England there is an amount of 
credulity as ludicrous in fact, if not 
as dread in its consequences, as existed 
in the dark ages, when mankind be- 
lieved that old women could ride 
through the air on broomsticks, and 
that the feeblest and the most miser- 
able of human beings could exercise 
portentous power over the elements. 
The Times, however, of the 17th of 
November has published a document 
which, for all practical purposes, will 
save the world the trouble of refer- 
ring to Sir Henry Ellis’s voluminous 
collection of papers relating to Rail- 
way projects. It is a synopsis of the 
railway interest of the United King- 
dom; and, regard it in what light 
soever we may, it certainly does dis- 
close some startling facts,— facts so 
startling, that it requires an effort of 
the mind to surrender your belief to 
them. The synopsis exhibits the 
enormous amount of 1428 railways, 
either made, or authorised to be 
made, or announced to the —_ 
and registered. ‘The journal I have 
quoted, in its leading article of the 
same day, makes this statement :— 

“ The vastness of the aggregate will 
be seen by comparison with that portion 
of it which has been already completed, 
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or is now in progress. Including the 
session of 1845, there have been rather 
more than four hundred railway acts, re- 
lating to about two hundred and fifty 
railways, some of which have never been 
completed. We have all the figures he- 
fore us, but prefer round numbers, from 
the impossibility of distinguishing be- 
tween integral railways and mere supple- 
mentary portions of line. Of these near 
a hundred new railways were authorised 
by the last session, which did three times 
as much as any one session before. Only 
forty-seven lines were actually completed 
from 1823 to the end of 1844, Passing 
from the number of railways to their cost, 
the aggregate sum which parliament has 
empowered companies to raise, whetheras 
capital or by loan, is 154,716,9371. This 
includes the earlier and ruder description 
of railways constructed for the carriage of 
coals and ore from 1801 to 1825. It also 
includes therelinquished lines. The forty- 
seven lines completed from 1823 to the end 
of 1844 cost 70,680,877/. The quantity of 
railways now in progress will, perhaps, 
surprise such of our readers as are not 
familiar with these often-quoted figures. 
They are in number 118, their aggregate 
mileage is 3543, and their estimated 
cost, or at least the whole sum which 
there has been granted authority to raise, 
is 67,359,325. By adding, therefore, to 
the actual cost of all the completed lines 
the estimated cost of all lines now in 
progress, we arrive at the aggregate ca- 
pital of our present railway undertaking, 
viz. 138,040,2021,”’ 


As to the projected railways, The 
Times observes,— 


“ Here we have 1428 railways, with 
an estimated capital of 701,243,208/., 
with a deposit of 49,592,8164. ‘Take 
away 140,000,000/. for railways com- 
pleted, or in progress, exclude the most 
extravagant items, such asthe 40,000,000/. 
for ‘Cooke’s National,’ and divide the 
remainder by ten ;—can we add a tenth 
of the vast remainder?—can we add 
50,000,000/. to the railway speculation 


we are already irretrievably embarked 
in?” 


Without entering on the financial 
question for the present, I propose to 
say a word or two of those projects. 
If the whole 1428 railways could be 
made, the result would not alone be 
adieu, indeed, for ever to the noble 
English sport of fox-hunting, but, 
moreover, it would not be a very 
strong example of what the bragging 
Spaniards call punderacion, in figu- 
rative speech, to say that this net- 
work of railways would not leave a 
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field in England as big as a pocket- 
handkerchief. But the whole num- 
ber of lines could not be made; and 
it never was intended, even by the 
projectors of a considerable number 
of them, that they should be made. 
Numbers of lines were, in the cant 
phrase of the day, “brought out” 
for the mere purpose of putting 
money into the pockets of some spe- 
culative attorney, and a certain num- 
ber of stags, whom he put upon the 
provisional committee. This attorney 
and his confederates never contem- 
plated the possibility of bringing 
their project before parliament. The 
attorney, probably, could, in hard 
cash, command no more than a cou- 
ple of hundred pounds, and this is a 
larger capital than many of them 
possessed on starting a high-sound- 
ing project. Probably he increased 
this by “catching a flat or two ;” and 
this during the prevalence and height 
of the railway fever was not at all 
difficult. Some poor youth from the 
country, with two or three hundred 
pounds in his pocket, come to Lon- 
don to seek employment, would be 
glad to lend his money to the com- 
pany (i.e. to the attorney)! on — 
appointed provisional secretary, an 

having “an honourable understand- 
ing” with the aforesaid attorney on 
the part of the company (yet to be, 
or not to be, as it may happen, for 
that is the question) ; that on com- 
plete registration of the same, he is 
to be appointed secretary, and that 
the directors are to use their best 
exertions to procure him a permanent 
salary of 400/. or 500/. a-year. The 
generous attorney is not particular as 
to amount. Or, perhaps some clerk 
in some public office takes a fancy, 
like the dog’s-meat-man in Leech’s 
caricature, to go into the Director- 
line, and he has a hundred to lend, 
on the promise that it is to be repaid 
out of the first deposits, together with 
the considerable aggregate of monies 
due for his valuable attendances. Or, 
perhaps, there is some gentleman of 
the bar, with a little money and no 
brains—a deep consciousness of the 
dignity of our profession, and an 
equal consciousness, which practically 
controls his actions, of his own per- 
sonal’meanness ; and he is extremely 
anxious to become a member of the 
parliamentary bar—it is so genteel! 
and to get parliamentary practice—it 
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is so lucrative! He is painfully 
aware that it is vain to try the 
avenues afforded by election cases, or 
appeals, or private bills affecting pro- 
perty, for (we take the case) he has 
not powerful parliamentary influence 
through his connexions which would 
force him on a particular com- 
mittee, or committees, where he sits 
like an Homeric hero, mute in si- 
lence ; and, sooth to say, it is neces- 
sary, moreover, in all these branches 
of practice, that, for decency’s sake, 
it should appear that a man employed 
twice does oe a little law,—and he 
knows none. Well, still under 
these circumstances, he holds, and 
not without apparent reason, that 
yractice in railway bills is open to 
iim. It is true that science has 
something to do with railways, and 
he does not know the mathematical 
difference between a square and a 
circle. But what of that? quoth he 
unto himself; no more does Ser- 
jeant A., who, nevertheless, has had 
practice; or Serjeant B., who, ac- 
cording to his touters, has retainers 
(the fear of his abduction by divers 
interests and parties being so immi- 
nent that it was necessary forthwith 
to bring his vagrant genius to anchor 
on the particular bill, and to secure 
it by a fee so heavy that it could not 
swing from its moorings); or Ser- 
jeant C., who has spent his six or 
seven hundred pounds to become a 
serjeant and mount the patch and 
badge, upon the top of his wig, in the 
hope that he may get railway busi- 
ness as a leader, which he feels it 
would have been preposterous for 
him to expect as a working ju- 
nior. Few of these men know 
any thing of science in general, or 
engineering in particular. ‘They are 
unable to eliminate a simple quadratic 
equation, they know not the actual 
difference between a railway chair 
and a tavern bench. Our aspirant 
for parliamentary practice is no worse 
off than these men. They get on, or 
expect to get on, very well without 
knowledge of any kind; why should 
not he? The obvious conclusion 
when men without knowledge have 
got and kept practice in railway 
business, is that knowledge in this 
particular branch of practice is useless. 
Why then should he hesitate about 
pushing himself into the parliament- 
ary “ring?” But how is he to do 
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it? Probably he has not the money 
to buy the coif and assume the robes 
of a serjeant — once a most learned 
servant and high dignitary of the 
law—perhaps he is ashamed to ask 
for the rank, not having bawled or 
brawled at the Old Bailey or the 
Court of Bankruptcy ; no matter, he 
has a cool hundred or two, and he 
has a friend a stock-broker who has 
hosts of friends among the specula- 
tive attorneys, and is hand-and-glove 
with all the directorial stags — the 
stags of Ten, of London; and this 
friend, with the greatest ease in life, 
gets him appointed, published, and 
placarded as standing counsel to this, 
that, or the other company, on con- 
dition of his lending the hundred 
or two to “work” the specula- 
tion in the first instance. Now, then, 
with the assistance of secretary, di- 
rector, or standing counsel, and, per- 
haps, with the aid of all three, the 
attorney launches his bark on the 
ocean of speculation, intending, how- 
ever, like the ancient mariners, to 
make only a coasting voyage, and to 
keep continually putting into ev ery 
port that offers succour or shelter. 
The first process is to register the 
project at the registration-oftice, in 
Serjeant’s-Inn, Fleet Street ;. and 
this costs in fees about twelve pounds, 
money down, for the office gives no 
credit. ‘This to the person register- 
ing is a perfectly idle and useless 
ceremony, for the registration gives 
the individual no exclusive right or 
property in his project. Sometimes 
the attorney registers in his own 
name, but more frequently in the 
name of the projector, and what is 
he? In nine cases out of ten an ad- 
venturer, and a pauper—poor as one 
of the alchemists of old, but without 
his weird knowledge and his sincere 
enthusiasm. His stock in trade is in 
many instances no more than a 
skeleton map, without a scale—one 
of those issued by the railway de- 
partment of the Board of ‘Trade, 
with its Reports—or one of those 
put forth with a prospectus by ex- 
isting companies. ‘This is if the pro- 


ject is to be for the benefit of Great 


Britain, or Ireland. If some colony 
of our own, however, is to be fa- 
voured, or some foreign nation is to 
be favoured, then the material will 
consist of some twopenny map of the 
island or region, ‘The public-house 
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which the projector frequents, sup- 
plies pen and ink; and lo! the line 
is laid down, and submitted to the 
speculative attorney. ‘This great pub- 
lic benefactor has fixed his eye upon 
some two places, between which, in 
some one particular direction, no 
railway actually runs, or between 
which, perhaps, no rational railway 
could be constructed, and he accord- 
ingly draws a nice straight line along 
the paper, which will allow some 
white or blank space on either side, 
and the thing is done. ‘This is no 
fanciful case: hundreds of railways 
have been projected in this manner, 
and the scheme based upon them, 
carried on to a certain stage, and to 
the large profit of the parties con- 
cerned in it. In hundreds of in- 
stances the projector never saw the 
country through which the line was 


to run, never saw a proper map of 


it, knew nothing whatever about it. 
Between his termini, mountains, ri- 
vers, lakes, ravines, might intervene ; 
the railway, perhaps, could not be 
constructed for 100,000/. a-mile. But 
what of that ? he pointed out an ex- 
cellent direct line of railway on the 
skeleton map; it was the business of 
other people to make it, to realise 
his bright imagination. <As to en- 
gineering difficulties, they were for 
the consideration of the engineer; 
as for cost, that concerned the con- 
tractor, if such an individual, indeed, 
could be discovered in rerum natura. 
When the lines were proposed to be 
constructed on British ground, there 
was a test to be applied to the pro- 
ject, which would at once suggest 
itself to any sensible or honest attor- 
ney. Lut certainly there were some 
attorneys the reverse of honest ; and 
during the prevalence of the endemic 
railway mania, a great number of 
them who were not sane. The low- 
est and meanest of the class—the 
bill discounters, who are the sole ar- 
tificers of their own business—the 
blackest and most unscrupulous of 
low practitioners, were seized with 
the noble ambition of “ bringing out 
lines” for themselves; and utterly 
ignorant of railways, and all con- 
nected with them, absolutely unac- 
quainted with the law of iliunesh 
scarcely conscious of the existence of 
such a thing as the standing orders, 
perfectly unaware of the duties they 
undertook to discharge, and the li- 
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abilities they would have to incur, 
did, in their blind and rabid avarici- 
ousness, catch at almost any bait that 
was presented to them; and never 
thought of submitting the scheme to 
any, even the most obvious test, or 
inquiry, as to its feasibility. This 
was at home. Ifthe line was to be 
foreign or colonial, they adopted it 
in all the plenitude of blissful and 
confiding ignorance, and with the 
comfortable belief that that igno- 
rance was fully shared with them 
by the mass of the public. Hence 
the solemn enunciation of schemes 
so preposterous that they would 
have disgraced Bedlam; long rail- 
ways on Continents which millions 
upon millions would not serve to 
make, and which would not, if made, 
command traffic enough in goods and 
passengers to pay for greasing the 
wheels of the locomotives; short 
railways in islands and elsewhere, the 
cost of which would exceed the whole 
rental and revenue of the territory 
for half a century; railways four or 
five miles long, which a donkey would 
canter over in half an hour with a 
stray passenger; and, as touching 
the traffic in goods, with nothing to 
fetch from one end of the line, and 
nothing to carry to the other. In 
one word, there was no scheme too 
absurd for one of this class of specu- 
lating attorneys to adopt; for there 
was none that he did not fondly hope 
might, by successful legerdemain, 
“ be brought out at a premium,” to 
say nothing of the huge costs and 
charges he anticipated, and other con- 
tingent advantages for self and associ- 
ates, or, more properly to speak, ac- 
complices. In fact, Sethousts the gul- 
libility of the public was unbounded, 
and, for a considerable period, in very 
many instances the results justified 
the belief. But now, even as I write, 
a change has come over the spirit of 
these persons’ dream, and not a few 
of them have not alone been com- 
pe to disgorge their ill-got gains, 
yut have even been “ bit hard” into 
the bargain; and thus metamor- 
phosed by a process pleasant to con- 
template from the proud state of 
antlered stags into the pitiable con- 
dition of lame ducks. Well, the pro- 
ject registered, the next and the most 
important thing is to procure a pro- 
visional committee; in the technical 
language, “ to get some good names.” 
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This, in a bubble scheme such 
as Iam now contemplating, for the 
“ bringing out” of which some low 
attorney “ finds the money,” is no 
easy matter. First, his own name 
appended to a prospectus, secures the 
condemnation of the project in the 
minds of all men who know him, 
indeed of all men who know town. 
But though aware that his name is 
unsavoury and likely to damage the 
affair by the potency of its odour, 
and so much diminish his chance of 
a successful raid upon the public, yet 
his vanity is stronger than his pru- 
dence and his avarice. He cannot 
forego the delight of figuring in the 
newspapers as a parliamentary so- 
licitor, infinitely as it increases the 
difficulty of getting up a committee. 
He, of course, writes to the M.P.s for 
the district to be benefited by the 
railway ; some of them may, perhaps, 
be strangers alike to the character of 
their correspondent and to the nature 
of the country through which the 
line is to proceed. One or more of 
these may suffer themselves to be 
caught from a desire to gratify their 
constituents, and this is a great catch. 
Again, some seedy or speculative 
country gentlemen may lend their 
names from a desire to share in the 
benefits anticipated ; but not many 
of these are to be had, and when 
crimped it is generally effected by 
the local agent. Our attorney may 
also “ get a good name or two” 
through the influence of some em- 
barrassed gentleman with whom he 
has had bill transactions, but who is 
well connected, and him he pays or 
allows so much per head to for every 
director he bags. But still this 1s 
not enough. "Phe list must be filled 
up with stags, twenty or thirty of 
whom are to be had of all degrees of 
rank; and when without title or 
official style, with addresses in good 
streets and quarters, at a moment's 
warning, upon “a proper gentle- 
manly understanding.” Some names 
are those of men of known wealth 
and station, some are the names of 
most notorious scamps and swindlers ; 
and it is most ludicrous to a man 
who knows town to see these 
names even on the direction of 
excellent projects made with good 
faith. But all the species of hack 
directors, high or low, rich or poor, 
are alike stags. They have no real 
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interest in the projects beyond self- 
interest in availing themselves oftheir 
position to makemoney. They have 
not a foot of land in the neighbour- 
hood of any of the lines whose des- 
tinies they preside over ; they do not 
intend to dnvest one farthing in them ; 
they do not mean to take any active 
part in the management, except when 
the division of reserved shares takes 
place, or the market is to be rigged. 
Lhey lend their names to a greater 
number of schemes than they could 
possibly attend to, even if they were 
so disposed ; and in thus lending the 
sanction of their support, when they 
happen to be men of rank and gene- 
ral respectability, they are perpe- 
tuating a gross moral fraud upon the 
public. In my opinion, they are the 
worst species of stags, because they 
are the most mischievous. It might 
not be safe to enter into particulars 
touching individuals of this class. 
There are some names, however, 
which have been so constantly pub- 
lished in all manner of schemes, good, 
bad, and indifferent, that it were 
needless to repeat them here for the 
purpose of holding up their owners 
to reprobation. I will content my- 
self with a quotation from a French 
newspaper. Speaking generally of 
stag-directors, Le Siecle observes :— 


“ Taking at hazard the list of the mem- 
bers forming the provisional direction of 
twenty-three companies, one man was 
discovered who belonged to twenty-three 
of them ; two, each of whom figured on 
nineteen companies ; three who had given 
their names to seventeen companies ; 
fourteen who belonged to fourteen com- 
panies . twenty-two to ten; twenty- 
three to eight ; and twenty-nine to seven. 
These twenty-three provisicnal commit- 
tees divided 352,800 shares at the rate of 
2800 a piece. Now only supposing 1/. 
profit on each share, the premium would 
be 71,680 francs; and this, for their 
participation in undertakings of five per 
cent, will never be carried into exe- 
cution.” 


But this, although half-a-dozen 
years ago it would have been con- 
sidered a startling disclosure, is a 
very mild and incomplete account of 
the sordid tricks of stag-directors. 
In every bubble company that was 
“brought out” before the recent 
panic, the public were atrociously 
deceived and cheated, and in not a 
few of those projects which were in- 
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tended to be carried into effect and 
must ultimately succeed. While, 
however, one condemns the knavery 
of those who profited by the prevail- 
ing mania, it is impossible to find 
words sufficiently strong adequately 
to describe and denounce the extreme 
folly of the multitude. It is true 
that ninety-nine out of the hundred 
might not have been able to judge of 
the character and quality ofa railway 
by looking at an Ordnance-map, and 
applying to the examination of the 
line those few plain rules known to 
every body who has taken an en- 
lightened interest in railways. It is 
likewise true that, probably, not one 
speculator in a thousand took the 
trouble of ascertaining whether the 
railway was feasible in an engineer- 
ing point of view, or capable ef yield- 
ing a good return for the money ex- 
pended when constructed; for not 
one in a thousand intended to znvest 
his money, his object being simply to 
gamble with it. But there were two 
tests that any man in his senses was 
bound to apply, and a third test with 
respect to all foreign and colonial 
railways, and this before he ventured 
to pay one shilling of deposit. First, 
heshould ascertain the character borne 
by the attorney; if that be bad, 
or indifferent, or doubtful, he may 
be certain the scheme will never find 
its way before a soe com- 
mittee, and equally certain that he 
will lose the whole or a large portion 
of whatever he may deposit. To 
bring a railway project, even for a 
short line, before parliament costs 
twelve or thirteen icone pounds, 
and this is a larger amount than ever 
found its way into the coffers of a 
concern in which the attorney was of 
bad, or indifferent, or doubtful cha- 
racter; for the constitution of the 
provisional committee depends mainly 
upon the attorney, and you are 
pretty right in always estimating the 
character of this body by that of 
him who is practically its creator. 
Secondly, a man should look to the 
character of the provisional com- 
mittee, and especially to those whose 
addresses are in London, for out of 
them will be made the managing 
committee. A very little inquiry, 
or even the use of the London Di- 
rectory, would enable a person pretty 
well to satisfy himself. Well, if he 
finds that the majority, or a large 
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proportion of them, are old stags, 
or idlers upon town; half-pay offi- 
cers—British, Indian, Spanish, Por- 
tuguese ; briefless barristers, and the 
like, or men who have a business of 
their own to attend to, which they 
must neglect or abandon to devote, 
of course more profitably, their time 
to railways, of which, in all proba- 
bility, they know nothing. Surely, 
I say, if a man finds this, he may 
rest quite satisfied that something 
amounting in the result to a swindle 
on the depositors is contemplated and 
will button up his ienataneeis 
accordingly. Then with regard to 
lines out of Great Britain — lines in 
the East and West Indies, in this, 
that, and the other island in either 
hemisphere — lines through jungle, 
for the amazement or amusement of 
tigers — and lines through primeval 
forests for elephants to dance sara- 
bands upon; lines in Spain analo- 
gous in character to the chdteaux of 
the same romantic country. Surely, 
if any rational human being wanted 
to speculate in any project of this 
sort without the certainty of being, 
sooner or later, swindled, he would 
ascertain generally the physical fea- 
tures of the country, the state of the 
population, the nature of the go- 
vernment, &c., and so judge whether 
a railway was feasible as a commer- 
cial speculation; whether it could be 
made at a moderate cost through the 
country ; whether the country was in 
a sufficiently advanced state of civi- 
lisation and prosperity to require 
such a mode of intercommunication ; 
and lastly, whether there was traffic 
and travelling enough in the region 
to support it, and whether, even if 
there were, the foreign speculator 
would not be defrauded of his gains 
by the injustice and bad faith of the 
government or the violence of the 
people. That this has not been done 
by the vast multitude of speculators 
in foreign lines is plain enough, for 
if it had, none of those fantastic ones 
in distant regions would have had a 
single subscriber. That it ought to 
have been done is a fact self-evident ; 
that it might be easily done, I will 
turn out of my way for a moment to 
shew. I take an example not from 
any lines projected in our own colo- 
nies or on the Continent —I take an 
example that lies ready to 7 hand. 
In Spain there are the following 
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grand lines of railway projected :— 
Madrid to Bilbao ; Madrid to Aviles, 
by Valladolid and Leon, by an Eng- 
lish company ; Madrid to Barcelona, 
by Zaragoza and Jerida, by an 
English company; Madrid to Ali- 
cante, by a Spanish company; Ma- 
drid to Cadiz, by an English com- 
pany; Madrid to Badajoz, by an 
English company. Minor and lateral 
branches are also contemplated to 
run from Merida to Lisbon and 
Seville, from Barcelona to Tortosa 
and Mataro, from Rinosa to Santan- 
der, and from Madrid to Aranjuez. 

Now I am about to quote, after 
stating these mere facts, from Ford's 
Hand-Book of Spain ; a book which 
ought to be in every body's hand, for 
it is one of the most charming and 
instructive books that was ever writ- 
ten. He says,— 


“* Most of this is to be effected by iron 
and gold of England; that fond and 
foolish ally, who fights and pays for all. 
As this Hand-book is solely destined for 
the service of Englishmen, our specula- 
tors will do well to reflect that Spain is a 
land which never yet has been able to 
construct or support even a sufficient 
number of common roads or canals for her 
poor and passive commerce and circula- 
tion. The distances are far too great and 
the traffic far too small, to call yet for the 
rail, while the geological formation of the 
country offers difficulties which, if met 
with even in England, would baffle the 
colossal science and extravagance of our 
first-rate engineers. Spain is a land of 
mountains which rise every where in 
Alpine barriers, walling off province from 
province, and district from district. 
The mighty cloud-capped sierras are 
solid masses of hard stone, and any tun- 
nels which ever perforate their ranges 
will reduce that at Box to the delving of 
the poor mole. You might as well cover 
Switzerland and the Tyrol with a net- 
work of level lines, as all simpletons 
caught in the aforesaid net will soon dis- 
cover to their cost. The outlay will be 
in an inverse ratio to the remuneration, 
for the one will be enormous and the 
other paltry. The parturient mountains 
will assuredly only produce a most musci- 
pular interest. Spain again is a land of 
dehesas y despoblados. In these wild, un- 
peopled wastes, next to travellers, com. 
merce and cash are what is scarce ; while 
even Madrid, the capital, is a city with- 
out industry or resources, and poorer than 
many of our provincial cities. The 
Spaniard, a creature of routine and a foe 
to innovations, is not alocomotive animal ; 
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local and a fixture by nature, he hates 
moving like a ‘lurk, and has a particular 
horror of being hurried ; long, therefore, 
has an ambling mule here answered all 
the purposes of transporting man and his 
goods. Who, again, is to do the work, 
even if England will pay the wages? 
The native, next to disliking regular, 
sustained labour himself, abhors seeing 
the foreigner toiling even in his service, 
and wasting his gold and sinews in the 
thankless task. ‘he villagers, as they 
always have done, will rise against the 
stranger and heretic, who comes to suck 
the wealth of Spain. Supposing, how- 
ever, by the aid of Santiago and Brunel, 
that the work were possible and was 
completed, how is itto be secured against 
the fierce action of the sun, and the fierce 
violence of popular ignorance? The 
first cholera that visits Spain will be 
set down as a passenger per rail by 
the dispossessed muleteer, who now per- 
forms the functions of coach and steam. 
He, the arriero, constitutes one of the 
most numerous and finest classes in 
Spain. He is the legitimate Manuel of 
the semi-oriental caravan system, and 
will never permit the bread to be taken 
out of his mouth by the Lutheran loco. 
motive; deprived of the means of earn. 
ing his livelihood, he, like the smuggler, 
will take to the road in another line, and 
both will become either robbers or pa- 
triots. Many, long, and lonely, are the 
leagues which separate town from town 
in the wide deserts of thinly-peopled 
Spain, nor will any preventive-services 
be sufficient to guard the rail against the 
guerilla that will then be waged. A 
handful of opponents in any cistus-over- 
grown waste, may at any time, in five 
minutes, break up the road, stop the 
train, rob the stoker, and burn the engines 
in their own fire ; particularly smashing 
the luggage-train. What, again, has ever 
been the recompense which the foreigner 
has met with from Spain but breach of 
promise and ingratitude? He will be 
used, as in the East, until the native 
thinks that he has mastered his arts, and 
then he will be cast out and trodden 
under foot ; and who then will keep up 
and repair the costly, artificial under- 
taking? Certainly not the Spaniard, on 
whose pericranium the organ-bumps of 
operative skill and mechanical construc- 
tions have yet to be developed.” 


Now, here is the plain, unvarnish- 
ed tale of a scholar and a gentle- 
man, well acquainted with the Pe- 
ninsula, and without any interest, on 
one side or other, in railways, and | 
ask, would any man in his senses, 
with an honest purpose, have any 
thing to do with these Spanish 
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schemes after reading the simple pass- 
age we have above quoted ? ere 
is an infinity of projects equally lu- 
dicrous with those Spanish ones 
lately afloat, and some perhaps now 
afloat ; but we do not care to touch 
upon them, saving one, which cer- 
tainly seems to be most peculiar] 
and pre-eminently ludicrous, head 
put forth for the United Kingdom, 
and it is to connect a great lake, 
which is one ofa great chain of lakes, 
with the sea by—what think you, 
gentle reader ?—an atmospheric rail- 
way three quarters of a mile long !! 
Surely, short as the line is, the ab- 
surdity being directly in proportion 
to the shortness, plus the violent and 
pantomimic change of element (po- 
pularly speaking, touching water) — 
surely 


“ The force of folly could no further go!” 


But let me turn back to the psy- 
chology of the modus operandi in these 
schemes. The provisional committee, 
let us suppose, are snared, bagged, 
and published; the majority, as we 
have seen, have come into “ the ring” 
for the sake of the buck wheat, but 
the ingenuous public know nothing 
of that. The next step is to secure 
the name of a distinguished person as 
a consulting engineer—an engineer 
whom it is never intended shall be 
consulted ; but he is given a retain- 
ing fee, and figures on the prospectus 
as Sir Somebody Something, con- 
sulting engineer. ‘The whole figu- 
rative stafl of officials, we will ima- 
gine, is complete throughout all its 
ranks, and then comes the magnilo- 
quent prospectus and the appeal to 
the public. The nets are now spread. 
Applications for shares rush in by 
shoals; and now comes the anxious 
time for the managing directors. If 
any one of them, being a landowner 
on a projected line, takes a real, sub- 
stantial, bond fide interest in the spe- 
culation, its progress, its success, and 
its continued good management, he 
is an exception, and a rare one, to the 
eneral rule, which is, that managing 
irectors, being residents of the me- 
—— and not at all connected 
with the towns to be served or the 
land to be cut up, care not one jot 
about any thing but their own pecu- 
niary interest; and to promote that 
directly, to make, in the kindred 
gambler’s phrase, a coup, they are at 
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any time ready to scuttle and sink 
the vessel under their command. 
We have arrived at this, however. 
The Athens and Corinth Railway is 
now fairly and fully ready to be 
“brought out,” and the prospectus 
pledges itself that no tunnel, viaduct, 
or heavy cutting or embankment, or 
any other expensive work, will be 
required; that, in point of fact, there 
are no engineering difficulties ; that 
the gradients are highly favourable ; 
that there is an abundance of ex- 
cellent stone and other material along 
the line; and that the owners and 
occupiers of land on the route are 
universally in favour of the project. 
As to the classical termini and im- 
mortal recollections nothing need be 
said. As to the traffic, of course it is 
most valuable and peculiar : figs and 
sycophants from Athens, brass and 
thistle-croppers from Corinth; or we 
will take the British line which, in 
Bacon’s felicitous English phrase, 
comes home to our own business and 
bosoms, —the Great Grand Junction 
Line between Land’s End and John 
o’ Groat’s is, in a happy hour, about 
“to be brought out.” And now the 
question is, how to bring it out at a 
premium. Various devices have been 
adopted to promote this consumma- 
tion so devoutly wished. One of the 
most ordinary and not the least suc- 
cessful, was to issue out of the whole 
amount of shares into which you di- 
vide your capital a very small pro- 
portion to the public and “ reserve” 
the rest. The smallness of the num- 
ber of shares allotted in the first 
instance, or to be procured in the 
second instance in the market, gives 
a feverish interest in the scheme to 
the ignorant speculator, and thus 
communicates to it a fictitious value. 
Meantime the directors are at work 
through their own brokers, and the 
brokers of their agents, and through 
the stags, who are the outsiders of 
the gambling ring at the Stock Ex- 
change, and those who happen to 
have any money, commission people 
to buy the shares inf the Athens and 
Corinth, or the Land’s End and 
John o’ Groat’s at a premium, and 
those who have not demand eagerly 
to buy when they are confident no 
shares are to be sold. Thus the 
project gets into good repute in the 
Stock Exchange; it gets to boiling- 
water point there —, the clean- 
B 
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shirted, and decently dressed specu- 
lators, whose business in life it is to 
do that which the philosophic histo- 
rian denounced suas alienasque fortu- 
nas spe metuque versare; and to the 
highest point of boiling-oil amongst 
the ragged and unctuous frequenters 
of Capel Court. Now isthe time— 
now or never. It is the moral of 
the old love song to which in the 

uise of a quadrille, the ladies of the 
-—_ under the baton of M. Julien, 
dance, — 


‘* Tow-row-row, girls, will you now 
Take Paddy while he’s in the humour ; 
And that is now!” 


The public are in the humour. 
The reserved shares, then, to quote 
from the same lyric effusion,— 


“Come tumbling in, 
Like the bees in May, when they’re 
a-swarming ;” 


and the market is well “rigged,” 
and the directors, and the attorney, 
and the engineer,.and the standing 
counsel, if the two last-named func- 
tionaries be “in it,” if they have 
had “ the office,’"—been allowed pro- 


portionally to participate, “sack the 
swag ;” and then, for all their parts, 
the railway may go to Jericho, 
which, by-the-by, is in a bad district 
for engineering operations. This lit- 
tle manceuvre was creditably per- 
formed by a great number of ma- 
naging committees, — of which 
contained “ the most highly respect- 
able names;” for (alas, the while 
sigh the stags) there was a time 
en every thing was sure to come 
out at apremium. But one board 
of directors did the trick on a grand 
scale, and in a conclusive, off-hand 
manner, which was beautiful as an 
exhibition of art. Their scheme was 
well puffed, the market was deftly rig- 
ged, and the thing came out at a high 
premium. The directors swam 
the market, having first sacked the 
premium on all that amount in 
number of shares that could pos- 
sibly command any premium, and 
then washed their hands of the con- 
cern, declaring that they had since 
the allotment (otherwise, since they 
had themselves realised) discovered ! ! 
that insuperable engineering difti- 
culties existed; and that, therefore, 
it was necessary to abandon the pro- 
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ject. At the same time they, in the 
most upright and honourable man- 
ner, returned the whole amount of 
the deposits to all who had been per- 
mitted to sign the deed. What could 
be fairer? The original shareholders 
had nothing to complain of—though, 
it is true, they were not allowed the 
chances to win — but what of that ? 
they did not lose, and that is some- 
thing. The conscientious directors 
violated not their contract with them ; 
it was only the public that lost by 
buying at a fancy price an unreal 
commodity, and “ sarved them right ” 
for their stupidity and cupidity! So 
thought the adroit directors and their 
accomplices, if the sentiment, indeed, 
did not get vocal utterance in the 
snug board-room or the comfortable 
family circle, in the presence of the 
placeus uror, serene and smiling in 
an Acropolitan Acro - Corinthian 
gown, or a Land’s-End-a-John-o’- 
Grottsian garment, with the dear 
children all in the same uniform, to 
expound the aggregate gratitude of 
the family to the ghost of the eva- 
nished ae. Engineering diffi- 
culties have not been always put 
forth as the pretext for consummating 
the jobbing and putting the specula- 
tive outsider speedily out of pain; 
but “ the changes have been rung” 
upon this trick ; upon the staple and 
essence of it in a variety of instances, 
and by committees, “ including names 
of the highest respectabilty.” 

After the directors have arranged 
their plans and the allotment has 
commenced the “ letter selling” be- 
gins, and the mere stags then run a 
burst at vigorous business. Speak- 
ing of “ letter-sellers” generally, i. e. 
sellers of the letters announcing sun- 
drily to individuals that they have 
been allotted so many shares, the 
Railway Register of June last, 
No. VIL, commences thus :— 


- “ Ju the first place rank the stags, out- 
side men, third-class train, or stand-ups, 
as they are variously termed, and who 
follow this and other nefarious pursuits 
asa profession, Your stag is generally 
a man of some forty years or upwards, 
with a sinister expression, a face sug- 
gestive of strong drinks, and apparel of 
very indifferent appearance. Sometimes 
he disports a faded suit of black, some- 
times drab trowsers and gaiters, and he 
flatters himself that be has the appear- 
ance of a} respectable, business-like man. 
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Occasionally he has the sbarp eye and 
hooked chin of a shark ; but, for the most 
me he is scarcely distinguishable from 
is brethren in other disreputable pur- 
suits; and you might take him for a job 
bail, a bumbailiff's follower, a hanger-on 
of the Insolvents’ Court, a broker’s man, 
or the messenger of a debtors’ gaol. Some 
individuals of the species are more akin 
in appearance to sporting blackguards, 
and the profession generally have a taste 
for sporting. They indulge in small 
transactions on the Derby and St. Leger, 
do not eschew skittles, are constantly 
ready to play any game at cards, have a 
bet ever on their tongue; and if a stag 
have his hand in his pocket, he has gene- 
rally gota greasy halfpenny in it prepared 
for tossing up and deciding some of the 
frequent contests in which his veracity is 
called in question. This, however, is his 
easier mood ; when sneaking into an 
office as a slate quarry proprietor, or 
great railway capitalist, he has a more 
subdued air, and the clerk in his teens, 
and first experience of railway business, 
listens to his inquiries with becoming 
deference, and ushers him into the pre- 
sence of the secretary, or sees him care. 
fully lay up the letter of application in 
his enormous pocket-pook, to which his 
multifarious memoranda are consigned, 
and which contains a list of all the appli- 
cations he has under hand, entered sys- 
tematically, with the several names and 
addresses made use of. ‘he clerk little 
thinks that the bulk in his coat-pockets 
consists of several enormous bundles of 
prospectuses, greasy outside, and bound 
up with red tape, It is needless to 
say that the stag has long since been in 
the position of having no character to 
boast of, having gone through all the 
several stages of whitewashing, remands, 
and imprisonment in Whitecruss Street, 
with, perhaps, some experience of the 
criminal jurisprudence of his country. 
He has a knowledge of business, for he 
has failed in it; and he is disinclined to 
begin again, as he is an uncertificated 
bankrupt. He hates work, and prefers 
misery. Where he lives no one knows. 
His letters are generally addressed to the 
Old Kent Road, but it is doubtful whe- 
ther he have any residence at all. His 
mornings begin by carefully examining 
all the daily papers at a pot-house or 
cheap coffee-house, when he makes copi- 
ous memoranda of all the placesto be called 
at for prospectuses and forms of applica- 
tion. He then gets his letters, and if he 
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has the good luck to get any shares al- 
lotted, he proceeds to sell the letter 
among his brethren, and glad is he if he 
can take a few shillings home. Besides 
looking after prospectuses, he occasion- 
ally varies his pursuits by signing deeds, 
to make up the parliamentary subscrip- 
tion list. This he does for the consider- 
ation of perhaps five shillings per name, 
going in, may be, with fe of specta- 
cles on, and signing the deed, and then 
returning without the spectacles, and 
signing in some other capacity. A well- 
known hotel and tavern-keeper in Covent 
Garden is reputed to contract occasion- 
ally for supplying these vagabonds. With 
such things, and with the carrying out 
schemes for plundering the small trades- 
men, and other unfortunate individuals 
having money, who get dealings with 
them, the stag passes the day, to con- 
clude it, if lucky enough, in the pot. 
house.” 


Upon the principle enunciated by 
old Juvenal,— 


“ Cantabit vacuus coram latrone viator,’’ 


I have on several occasions, and espe- 
cially of late, gone into the City to 
look at the stags—stags all, from the 
antlered monarchs of divers compa- 
nies who still hold their state, to 
those who, in Shakspearian phrase, 
were always small deer, and I have 
enjoyed a sort of Lucianic psycholo- 
gical (puce, Lord Brougham) treat. 
I say elle “vacuus,” because | 
never had a share in any railway or 
project in my life, except in the Law 
Fire Insurance Society,* in which I 
have ventured to invest a trifle on 
the faith of a promise (though, by 
the way, not to me) from that 
right good fellow, and most learned 
lawyer, and most excellent scholar, 
the legal Eratosthenes, that he would 
never again fire the Temple, and 
herein I do therefore consider my- 
self safe and not speculating. I can, 
accordingly, when I do go into the 
City, sing or whistle for want of 
thought, ¢. e. the perplexing thought 
of the settling day; and I can laugh 
very pleasantly, like one of the im- 
mortal gods of Homer, living at 
their ease, at certain of my legal and 


* This is a society that, as far as I know, never advertised, or in any way sought 
popular support, or subjected itself in the least degree to the influence of stagging, 
and I therefore like it. An intimation was given by letter to the reputable members 
of the legal profession that such a society had been formed under the auspices of the 
directors of the two Law Life Insurance companies, and that was all ! 
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literary brethren, who once thought 
they were destined to achieve the 
wealth and influence of Hudson, but 
now find they have nothing left but 
their own hides and the horns they 
had assumed for the nonce (as the 
heralds have it “ with a difference”), 
and certain scrip which will never 
prove half so productive as a beggar- 
man’s wallet. To my knowledge, 
one of these bears his losses philoso- 
phically, and tries to turn them to a 
rofitable investment in respectabi- 
ity, even as did Dogberry. Ithink, 
accordingly, that instead of being 
designated as a Stag simple, he ought 
to be styled the Railway Stagyrite! 
But this is something very like di- 
gression. Toresume. Certainly a more 
ludicrous scene than that which the 
neighbourhood of Capel Court pre- 
sented in its congregated multitude 
and their operations, it is impossible 
to imagine. It was extraordinary, 
too, how many faces there were, of 
which one, being a man on town, had 
a consciousness of having seen be- 
fore. I went generally in company 
with a friend of mine, who was as 
good a guide as Pallas Athena. He 
is secretary to a great railway cor- 
pany, and had made it his business 
to know all the stags and their his- 
tories. The varieties of the species 
were strangely numerous, the ge- 
neral appearance of the assemblage 
was similar to that to be ob- 
served in the court-yard of the 
Fleet Prison in tempore Pickwick. 
In truth, at the first glance it looked 
as if the Fleet had disgorged its old 
inmates, and that they had been 
transferred bodily to Capel Court ; 
but on closer examination, in addition 
to the spendthrifts, scamps, and 
swindlers of all grades of society, who 
are the usual occupants of a prison, 
one saw that there were persons in- 
cluded in the throng whom the most 
hard-hearted creditor in the direst 
state of the law of imprisonment for 
debt would not have condescended 
tosend to gaol—the porters, and crou- 
iers, and so forth, of the shut-up 
ells, broken-down billiard-markers 
and billiard sharks, discharged tavern- 
waiters, discarded valets, comic singers 
from the various night-houses; bound, 
or, more popularly, bum-bailiffs out 
of luck and work, pettifogging at- 
torneys and lawyers’ clerks, dramatic 
and other scribblers, painters, fid- 
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dlers, and buffoons, and penny-a- 
liners, who were industriously plying 
their proper trade whilst carrying on 
their financial operations. 

The very able and quaint writer 
from whom I have already quoted, 
after describing the stag proper 
of Capel Court, proceeds to de- 
scribe his mode of applying for 
shares. This he does in all kinds of 
names, in all kinds of addresses from 
town, from the suburbs, from the 
country, with references to fellow- 
stags, or to the most respectable peo- 
ple, who, of course, are in a blissful 
state of ignorance about him. By 
bribing servants, or the parties taking 
care of a house, he sometimes gets a 
really respectable address, but he is 
not particular in applying in any 
one’s name, from the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s downwards. A successful 
stratagem for a considerable time was 
for the stag to apply in the name of the 
Ss editors, or contributors 
to the leading newspapers. Our au- 
thor goes on to say,— 


* Another class of letter-sellers con- 
sists of the loose young men about town 
of all classes, many of them having pro- 
perty, means, or connexions, but reckless 
of the consequences, and tempted. by the 
profits. Many broken-down and junior 
physicians and barristers are among this 
tribe, and also half-pay officers of the 
army and navy. 

‘* Numbers of clerks write for shares, 
and pretty generally sell the letters. 
Tradesmen, also, if successful in their 
applications, sell the letters, and many 
men of large property, and otherwise 
highly respectable, pursue this course. 
Tradesmen of a speculative turn, and 
about to fail, adopt share-writing as a 
subsidiary resource, though with the fears 
of the Court of Bankruptcy before their 
eyes, which is not very merciful to share. 
gambling. 

“ Servants write for shares in their 
master’s names, and there is a story afloat 
of a butler at the west end giving notice 
to his mistress to quit, as he bad realised 
several thousand pounds by shares. On 
his mistress asking him how this was, 
‘Why, ma’am,’ said he, ‘ I applies for 
the shares, and gives a reference here ; 
and, as I opens the door myself and 
answers the reference, I always gives 
myself the wery highest character for 
property and all that, and so I gets the 
shares and sells them.” 


In this last paragraph we have the 
prototype of Jeames of Buckley 
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Square, renowned in song and story. 
But the days of letter-selling are 
nearly numbered. On the 22d of 
November, letters were freely offered, 
and in a large number, at one penny 
a piece per share allotted ; but there 
were very, very few buyers. Well, the 
maneeuvring stag-directors, to bring 
out the line at a premium, and of the 
mere stags —the meros Greculos in 
the letter-selling line being dealt with, 
we come to the next grave question 
which occupies the anxious minds of 
the directors, attorneys, and their 
associates, namely, how to get in the 
deposits ? 

This, since the panic, has proved 
a question most perplexing in itself, 
and in the succcessful result most dif- 
ficult of solution. An old stag of ten, 
told me the other day, that within the 
last week a man who paid a deposit 
would be considered in the city de- 
serving of a statue; but, I must ad- 
mit, that when one looks at the 
statues of the Duke of Wellington, 
Sir Thomas Gresham, and the Queen, 
(Carew’s Whittington is really a fine 
work, though I object to his having 
paraded a huge papistical rosary and 
cross at the girdle of the thrice 
lord mayor of London, and left out 
our old friend the cat, dear to our 
memories, as the feline hero of Puss 
in Boots, of the delightful romance 
which Clovis and I read together the 
other day,—delightful, though like 
the modern robbers’ romances, and 
tales of thieves, of morality as doubt- 
ful as those unredeemed pieces of 
trash),—We say, that when one casts 
a contemptuous eye on the spoiled 
stones aforesaid, called profanely sta- 
tues, the honour is of a character so 
apocryphal, that a man ought rather 
to pay money to avoid it. The same 
authority, whom I knew not to be 
able some months ago to pay turn- 
pike for a walking-stick, told me, 
with a theatrical whine, that he had 
500/. locked up in scrip; and he at- 
tributed his undeserved, and unex- 
pected misfortune as a capitalist, to 
the thunder of the Times; for the 
prosperity of which he uttered an ori- 
ental prayer, which was not to the 
effect that its shadow should never 
grow less, and threatened it with all 
the vengeance of outraged staggery. 
Most of the managers of the new 
schemes that were sound and bond 
fide have abandoned the notion of 
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“getting in” their deposits; and the 
rojectors have honestly, seriously, 
if not cheerfully, submitted to be out 
of pocket for the preliminary ex- 
penses incurred up to the moment 
of the Smash. And this out-of- 
pocketedness, as the song has it,— 


‘* May be for years, oh, it may be for 
ever !” 


And the look-out is not pleasant to 
the parties. Other companies, and 
particularly some of the foreign ones, 
are “trying the dodge” of reducing 
the amount of the deposit they de- 
mand, to some few shillings per 
share. This device in many instances 
is gross and palpable. It simply 
means, we the directors, attorney, 
and so forth, cannot work out this 
scheme, therefore, you little inno- 
cents, who in asking for shares have 
nibbled at our hooks, but not bitten, 
do come in, and pay us enough to en- 
able us to cover our expenses, and 
divide something amongst ourselves 
for our loss of time, and the gene- 
rous effort we have made to benefit 
the community. 


“* Goosey, goosey, come and be eaten ” 


This payment once made, it is true 
the payer may be perfectly satisfied 
he will never be called upon again, 
and so far his mind will be at ease, 
and the button of his breeches-pocket 
assured against the assault of “a call.” 
The scheme will inevitably be aban- 
doned. Certainly, the maxim that 
the first loss is best, I consider a 
sound one; but a man, when he has 
the option, will probably come to 
the conclusion that it is better to 
incur no loss at all. And this is the 
question he has to decide upon in 
those instances, when he has declined 
to pay a deposit of 2/. 10s., and is 
coaxed to throw away a deposit of 
5s. ,But this matter of deposits starts 
forward in another light. A certain 
number of shareholders have signed 
a deed, and, in compliance with its 
requisitions, paid their money and 
incurred the prescribed liabilities. 
In acase to which I alluded, which 
was only the type of many, a swindle 
is accomplished; and the Brutuses 
and Cassiuses of the direction—all, all 
honourable men—return to the sub- 
scribers the whole of their deposits, 
so that they shall not be able to say 
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they aré one farthing out of pocket 
by the inchoate speculation. In this 
case no doubt the subscribers are 
done—clean done—out of their chance 
for which they staked and played 
the game, but clearly they have no 
remedy in law or equity. But look 
at this case! A scheme is proposed, 
and, on the faith of the prospectus, 
and the respectability of the attorney, 
directors generally, and all poten- 
tially engaged in the management of 
the company, a number of men pay 
in their deposits, and then the scheme 
is not only abandoned as impractica- 
ble, or unwise, or inexpedient, or ill- 
timed, or what you please, but the 
directors and their associates appro- 
priate the whole of the money or a 
sufficient portion of it to cover their 
demands for outlay and labour in 
this abortive project. Have they a 
legal or equitable right to seize the 
whole of the sum contided to them if 
it be required to pay for preliminary 
expenses? Have they a right to 
appropriate such part as may be ne- 
cessary to remunerate men who have, 
in one way or other, sat upon the 
egg of a project, which only can be 
considered to have been hatched, 
but never had acquired vital ex- 
istence? This question has been 
raised. If it be pressed, come 
what may, it will be a ticklish 
one to those gentlemen of propert 
and station who have permitted their 
names to be associated on committees 
with stags, and who are not of that 
philosophic order to have been ena- 
bled to say to themselves, “ Laissez 
aller!” 1 know it will all end in 
Boulogne! The men who are not 
like Falstaff’s silly acquaintance of 
Clement’s Inn—he who had once 
and again heard the chimes at 
midnight, and now had “land and 
beeves "—but who can enter into the 
full feeling ubi bene ibi patria, the 
which, being freely translated, means, 
“Where I can get grub and lush, 
there am I as snug as a bug in a 
rug,”"— 
** Parceque je n’ai moi, 
Par le sang de Dieu, 
Ni Foi, ni Loi, ni Roi, 
Ni Lieu, ni Dieu.” 

Now that is an independent man, 
for though he has a home every- 
where that he can find it, for the 
time being and the purposes named, 
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he never can have a domicile; for 
the essence which constitutes a domi- 
cile—the animus revertendi never can 
exist. When he once leaves for rea- 
sons best known to himself he is 
sure never to entertain the dream of 
a return. 

When a company starts upon the 
principle of only asking for a deposit 
of ten shillings per cent until ready 
to bring their bill before parliament 
the aspect of affairs is very different, 
and if the scheme be an honest and 
sound one, it may be presumed that 
the managing body mean fairly by 
the public, and intend to deserve 
their further confidence by conduct- 
ing the preliminary business in a 
speedy and economical manner ; but 
if, on the contrary, the project be of 
the prevailing genus bubble, the 
small deposit is only asked for from 
the diffidence of the directors in 
their own trustworthiness, and from 
the conviction that a large one would 
not be paid. Of course it is from the 
first destined to confiscation. And 
really I do not see what remedy there 
is, in the great majority of cases, for 
the persons victimised by what, in 
point of fact, is, and was always meant 
to be, a swindle. Let us, gentle 
reader, look to the subscriber's agree- 
ment, which not one in the thou- 
sand who signed such an instrument 
within the last six months has done. 
This agreement is between the di- 
rectors or provisional committee and 
the share-holders, and, taking a form 
I have used myself, and which sub- 
stantially is the form generally in 
use, I find it provided,— 


*« That the directors or provisional com- 
mittee shall be empowered, if they see 
fit, to invest such deposits in any of the 
government or other public funds, or in 
the purchase of exchequer-bills. That 
the directors or provisional committee 
shall be accountable for all income or 
profits which may arise from such invest- 
ment or purchase, but shall not be an- 
swerable for any loss, if any such shall be 
occasioned thereby. And lastly, they, 
the said several persons, parties hereto, 
respectively do hereby severally, for 
themselves and for their several and re- 
spective executors, administrators, and 
assigns, undertake and agree to, and with 
the said AB, CD. EF, (and so on), that 
in the event of such act or acts not bein 
passed into a law, each of them, the sai 
parties, severally and respectively, shall 
and will well and truly bear, pay, allow, 
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and discharge the expenses already in- 
curred, or hereafter to be incurred, rela- 
tive to the surveys and estimates for the 
said railway or branches, solicitor’s and 
counsel’s fees, travelling expenses, and 
all other costs and charges of every de. 
scription incident to the proposed under- 
taking and to the application or applica- 
tions to parliament, such expenses, costs, 
and charges to be computed and assessed 
rateably upon the amount of shares or 
sums subscribed by each of the said seve- 
ral persons, parties to these presents, and 
to a certain other agreement or instru- 
ment in writing (the preliminary or sub. 
scription contract), bearing even date 
herewith, and to the like purport or 
effect. As witness our hands this 

day of one thousand eight hun. 
dred and forty-five.” 


Now surely the shareholder who 
signs such a document as the above 
leaves it merely as a matter of ac- 
count between him and the directors 
whether the whole or what part of 
his deposit is to be appropriated to 
the remuneration of the committee, 
solicitor, and so forth, for their time 
and trouble ; and though the scheme 
may have been in reality a bubble, 
unless he can prove this, and that the 
scheme was tainted with positive 
fraud, or that the monies were ap- 
plied in a way not authorised by the 
pemetes he must submit to his 
oss. And clearly the concoctors of 
the scheme must be mere bunglers or 
bare-faced, reckless rogues if they lay 
themselves open to proceedings at 
law or in equity. Wordsworth, in 
his excellent work on the law of rail- 
way, banking, mining, and other 
joint-stock companies, 5th ed. p. 230, 
says of bubble companies :— 


“These have been already designated 
as companies set on foot without any 
bond fide intention on the part of the pro. 
moters to apply themselves or the money 
subscribed to the prosecution of the 
ostensible purposes of the association.” 


Now, however strong our moral 
conviction may be that a multitude 
of the projects lately afloat were 
mere fraudulent bubbles, yet if the 
promoters performed acts which 
would have tended to the bond fide 

rosecution of the enterprise, if the 

ept up appearances and acted wit 
ordinary decency and ane, it is 
obvious that it would be scarcely 
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possible to prove that such or such a 
scheme, now abandoned and the de- 
posits, in whole or part, appropriated 
to the payment of expenses, was from 
the first a bubble, and that those 
who projected it acted in fraud and 
not in ignorance, in error, or in mis- 
take. The law, indeed, is that 


‘« Every shareholder who pays his de- 
posit or subscription on a prospect that 
the scheme will continue, and does not act 
rendering himself liable to the expenses of 
attempting to bring it into operation, may, 
if it afterwards prove abortive, or is 
abandoned without any steps being taken to 
carry it into effect, recover from the pro- 
jectors the whole of the money advanced 
by him without the deduction of any part 
towards payment of the expenses in- 
curred,”— Wordsworth, p. 249. 


And, in equity, where a party has 
paid adeposit on a scheme, or bought 
a share in any undertaking which 
turns out to be a mere bubble, he 
may sustain a bill to get a return of 
his money. But this proceeds upon 
the principle of fraud,— 


“And it is no objection that parties 
have their remedy at law, and may 
bring an action for monies had and re- 
ceived to the plaintiff's own use, for in 
cases of fraud a court of equity has con 
current jurisdiction with the common 
law.”* —P, 251, 


The case of men who undoubtedly 
have had their money transferred 
from their own pockets into those of 
an attorney and directors is a very 
hard one, but I really cannot see 
how law or equity will help people 
who have signed such an agreement 
as I have quoted, unless they can ab- 
solutely establish fraud. Clearly, 
by their own voluntary proceeding, 
they have done an act to render them- 
selves liable to the expenses of “ at- 
tempting to bring the scheme into ope- 
ration,” and the stag-directors must 
be sad bunglers indeed if it can be 
shewn they Save abandoned the pro- 
ject without any steps having been 
taken to carry it into effect.” 

I have dwelt upon this matter at 
some length, for the question about 
the recovery of deposits has alread 
excited much attention, and will 
more. The following case, which we 
extract from our able contemporary 





* Per Master of the Rolls in Colt v. Wollaston. 2 P. Wms, 154, 
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the Railway Examiner, came recently 
before the lord mayor. It stands, it 
will be seen, on somewhat peculiar 
grounds in consequence of the non- 
delivery of the scrip, according to 
agreement :— 


“Mr. Baylis stated, that having seen 
an advertisement in the newspapers an- 
nouncing a railroad, called the ‘ Brighton 
and Cheltenham Direct Railway,’ he 
made application for shares, which was 
answered by allotment. In the allot- 
ment letter he was informed that he was 
to pay into a banking-house the sum of 
2/, 2s. per share. That he was then to 
receive a receipt, and that upon signing 
the deed he should be put in possession 
of the scrip. He had complied with all 
the forms according to the written di- 
rections, but when he had signed the 
deed, and thus made himself responsible 
as a shareholder in the concern, instead 
of the scrip, a sort of acknowledgment 
that he had performed the necessary ra- 
tification was put into his hands, and he 
was informed that on a future day the 
scrip would be ready for delivery. As 
he was anxious that the company should 
perform their part of the duty prescribed 
to all, he called again and again for the 
promised scrip, but all his attempts 
proved unavailing. At last he was given 
to understand that on the preceding day 
the managers had determined to proceed 
no further in the business, and that the 
speculation was to be abandoned. He 
thus remained in statu quo, without the 
money he had paid upon the shares, 
amounting to 631., without the scrip, and 
merely bolding the bit of paper acknow- 
ledging that he had signed the deed. 

*The Lord Mayor.—You would not, 
I suppose, have signed the deed if you did 
not at once expect to receive this scrip ? 

* Mr. Baylis. —Certainly not. I would 
not have performed any of the acts re- 
quired by the letter of allotment if I had 
supposed there would bave been any 
delay. 

“The Lord Mayor.—It would have 
been an awkward thing if you had sold 
the shares at a premium and been obliged 
to deliver them. 

‘* Mr. Baylis said he did not speculate 
upon a premium in applying for the 
shares, and that he merely wished to 
have them, or the money he had paid as 
the deposit. 

“The lord mayor, after consultin 
with Mr. Goodman, the chief clerk, alll 
he could not see how he could render any 
assistance in such a case. 

“ Mr. Baylis observed, that he thought 
the interference of a magistrate might be 
sanctioned by the circumstances, as the 
preceeding appeared to have all the es- 
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sentials of the offence of obtaining money 
under false pretences. 

“The lord mayor said that the false 
pretences, in order to constitute an offence 
in law, must apply to an existing fact ; 
but if in this case there were any false 
pretences, it referred to a future fact, if 
he might use the language. He thought 
that a court of Jaw, or the Court of Chan- 
cery, would be the place in which repa- 
ration could be obtained. The alterna- 
tive was a disagreeable one, and there 
would be by and by, in all probability, 
abundant cases for the occupation of the 
time of the lawyers, as well as the infe- 
rior functionaries of the profession. 
Perhaps the complaint just made would 
tend to an adjustment, especially as there 
were.very respectable names in this list 
of managers.” 


The alternative, as the civic Solon 
observed, certainly is a disagreeable 
one ; but if the adjustment to which 
his lordship adverts, between the 
shareholders and the managers, “ W ith 
very respectable names,” should not 
take place, I have no doubt the for- 
mer will resort to the alternative. 
And I most heartily wish them suc- 
cess. 

It may be easily gathered from 
what I have already said, that it is a 
fact, however the law may or may 
not be able to deal with it, that 
a number of projects have been 
“brought out” without the most re- 
mote notion on the part of the pro- 
moters of carrying them farther than 
the getting in of the deposits, and 
dividing the spoil amongst them- 
selves and anita, under the guise 
of receiving just remuneration for 
their services. The game about pre- 
miums being played out, and the ex- 
penses paid, the project is let adrift 
and disappears for ever. All such 
projects as I now contemplate, and 
it will be found they are very nume- 
rous, will have ceased to have a local 
habitation and a name among the 
list of railways on the 30th of No- 
vember. This will considerably re- 
duce the monster list of the Z%imes. 
If we take into consideration, in the 
next place, that a number of com- 
peting lines, of which in each in- 
stance only one could be granted, 
whatever number may come; and a 
fourth of them from amalgamations 
one with the other, from non-com- 
pliance with the standing orders, 
from want of the necessary funds, 
and a variety of other causes, never 
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will come before parliament, and it 
will be seen a considerable deduc- 
tion will have to be made upon this 
account. In a word, none but the 
projects supported by money and in- 
fluence, and really intended to be 
carried into execution, will come 
before parliament next session; and 
it is neither possible, nor is it to be 
desired, that more than a third, or 
er fourth of the number will 
obtain bills, let the committees of 
either house work as hard as they 
will. Nor is there any chance that all 
the bond fide projects which shall 
not get their bills this session,—which 
in our technical language become 
remanets, will obtain either a bill or 
a hearing next session; for be it re- 
membered, this will be the last session 
of the parliament, and it will not be 
found practicable to get through a 
very large amount of business on the 
immediate eve of a dissolution. Nor 
in this last session will any compa- 
nies who are not certain that they 
will have ample time to be heard in 
both houses, and who are not, more- 
over, pretty sure of getting their 
bill, attempt at all to press forward. 
They will wait for the new parlia- 
ment. 

Supposing the managers of these 
companies to be guided by the dic- 
tates of prudence and common sense, 
they will pursue this course. They 
would not be justified in running 
the risk of losing time, and labour, 
and money, upon a measure not 
well-nigh certain of being completed. 
For no act, no resolution of the old 
House of Commons can bind the 
new House of Commons, nor indeed, 
for that matter, can any resolution 
of the same House of Commons in 
one session be obligatory upon it in 
the next session. To hold a contrary 
doctrine, especially with regard to 
railway bills, would be a palpable 
absurdity. A resolution of either 
house, though made only by a ma- 
jority, and not by unanimous con- 
sent, is the resolution of the whole 
of that house, declaratory of its will 
as to aparticular point, or enunciating 
some fact or principle of parliament- 
ary law. But whenever justice, or 
convenience, or expediency, or the 
public good, may require or suggest, 
the house, or a majority of it, are 
free to rescind that resolution, or if 
desirable, to pass one in a contrary 
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sense. If this were not the case, and 
peculiarly as I have observed with 
— to the mode of bringing in 
and conducting railway bills, the 
Houses of Parliament would be fet- 
tering themselves by their resolu- 
tions and standing-orders in the 
most ridiculous manner. In railway 
matters, a year is a period practicall 

of long duration, and fraught with 
mighty events and changes. Mis- 
chiefs are constantly springing up or 
disclosing themselves, which must be 
remedied. Improvements and inven- 
tions of all kinds, and in every de- 
partment, are of constant and rapid 
growth. A House of Lords or Com- 
mons would stand self-stultified in 
the eyes of the whole civilised world, 
who deprived themselves of the vast 
advantage ofa year’s experiment and 
aes with respect to any gene- 
ral system, or individual project, by 
doggedly and blindly—with that 
worst species of moral blindness,—a 
blindness that will not see—adhering 
to some perverse order or resolution 
that was passed in the previous session. 
Why, such is the rapid advance of 
scientific experiment and discovery — 
such the rapid disclosure day after day 
ofimportant facts from the mere prac- 
tical working of lines of railway, and 
the ordinary labour of the artisans’ 
workshops—such the results almost 
hour after hour of the zeal, the energy, 
the enthusiasm of the finest intellects 
and most deeply-stored minds of Eu- 
rope, now devoted to the subject of 
intercourse and intercommunication 
by railway, that it would be not 
merely a crime, but what Talleyrand, 
as a man of the world, very justly 
considered worse—a betise ; that is, a 
piece of stolid folly for the legislature 
to suffer itself to be a year behind an 
age that is going forward at a pace so 
tremendous, that the whole surface 
of the land, all the political and eco- 
nomic relations of the country, and 
the whole frame-work of the social 
system, are suffering change. It ne- 
ver can be too strongly impressed on 
men’s minds, that railways, as a 
national means of intercommunica- 
tion, are yet in their infancy, as it 
were, and that each successive year 
of their growth exhibits them in a 
new and different relation to the 
empire in some important point, 
scientific, social, commercial, econo- 
mic, or political. The project or the 
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system that wasthe best last year, may, 
very probably, turn out to be the 
worst this year. The nation has a 
right to the best. And the legis- 
lature, unless guilty of a gross de- 
reliction of duty—a besotted obsti- 
nacy based on a gross partiality to 
some particular interests, must, from 
every motive of policy and enlight- 
ened regard to the future, take espe- 
cial care that the nation has the best 
that can be had. 

It is an idle argument to say that 
such or such a company has spent a 
large sum of money in making a 
line, or in promoting a line and car- 
rying it to a certain stage in the 
parliamentary proceedings, and that, 
therefore, countenance and favour 
should be shewn to it. This is a 
weak error, and the weaker because 
it has that element of good nature to 
individuals which never should be 
permitted to mingle in public busi- 
ness. It comes under the shadow 
and reproof of our old legal maxim, 
the soundness of which has stood the 
test of centuries of experience, “ Hard 
cases make bad law.” And it 


is, moreover, that which compro- 


mised and eventually knocked down, 
under circumstances of undeserved 
obloquy, the railway department of 
the Board of Trade; for more up- 
right, and honourable, and able gen- 
tlemen than those who composed it 
do not exist; or persons who more 
zealously or with more entire purity 
discharged their duties as public 
functionaries under circumstances of 
extreme difficulty and delicacy. But, 
parenthetically, I may observe, that 
if they had been five archangels, in- 
stead of five right learned and honest 
fellows of mortal mould, situated as 
they were, they could not have 
escaped calumny. Let me repeat, 
the people have a right to the best 
system generally, and to the best 
trunk line between point and point ; 
and it is not only desirable for the 
sake of our poor country, which is 
already cut up by too many hastily 
and ill-judged lines, which seem to 
follow Hogarth’s line of beauty ra- 
ther than the straight-forward line of 
common sense and wise purpose, but 
it is also, in the main, mercy to the 
speculators in devious lines that the 
best line should be at once adopted ; 
for if it is not conceded now, it must 
be granted at no distant date, and 
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until it is granted the agitation and 
the uncertainty of investment will 
never cease. e public good is the 
paramount consideration, and though 
shirked for a time from private and 
personal interests and influences, if 
shirked, it must ultimately command 
not only attention but full satisfac- 
tion. 

I am aware that there appears to 
be a precedent in point against the 
course of argumentation I have pur- 
sued, and I think it right to attempt 
to deal with it, and, if possible, to 
dispose of it, for it is very important 
in itself on the broad principle, and 
more important for the magnitude 
and, literally, the imperial interests 
involved in it. Ofcourse I allude to 
the line styled the London and York, 
which did pass last session, under cer- 
tain circumstances, curious, and ques- 
tionable, and most especially peculiar, 
through a committee ofthe House of 
Commons, by the casting vote of the 
chairman, Lord Courtenay. Of this, 
when I come to treat of the two 
great questions of the day—direct or 
devious trunk lines. and the broad 
and narrow guage— more anon. 
But upon this vote of the committee 
a resolution was founded to the ef- 
fect that the Bill for the London and 
York was to be held next session 
as having received the sanction of 
a committee of the House of Com- 
mons, and so go on to the Lords. If 
I know any thing of the law and 
practice of parliament, this cannot 
properly, or legally, or rationally, or 
nonestly be. The competing lines, 
old or new, cannot be properly ex- 
cluded and relegated to the Lords to 
make there their opposition as to a bill 
that had passed the Commons. They 
have not been heard, and remember 
I insist the public has a right to the 
best line. r cannot believe that any 
assembly of rational men would hold 
that by this resolution competing 
lines were concluded in the Com- 
mons, and especially as I shall shew 
in this peculiar case. I do not ap- 
prehend that the possible practicable 
application of the resolution will be 

lowed to go farther than it did, if I 
recoliect rightly, in the case of the 
Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway 
wher opposed by the Forth and 
Clyde and Union Canals, for which 
I had the honour of being of coun- 
sel. The railway in a second scs- 
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sion was allowed the privilege of 
putting in its printed evidence 
already given in the preceding ses- 
sion, and so of escaping all the ex- 
pense of bringing up all the wit- 
nesses to depose to the same facts a 
second time; and thus, I presume, it 
will be in this instance. The Lon- 
don and York will, under this reso- 
lution, be spared a vast expense— 
ninety or one hundred thousand 
pounds—by being allowed to put in 
their evidence of the bygone year un- 
der the circumstances and in the form 
Ihave stated. But there must be, in 
common honesty, a committee of the 
House of Commons to deal with this 

eat national question of the best 
ine from the raetropolis to the north. 
And supposing the London and 
York line is content that the book 
containing the evidence in its favour 
last year should be “ put in as read,” 
the evidence of the competing lines, 
old and new, must be heard. If the 
London and York line has since it 
last came before parliament been 
altered and improved; if it has suc- 
ceeded in diminishing its length as 
between the termini; if it has re- 
duced the extent and expense of its 
tunnelling ; if it has contrived to get 
better gradients at particular places, 
and a better system of gradients 
along the line in its entirety ; if it 
have, in short, in any way availed 
itself of the experience and enlight- 
enment of the year, it would be 
clearly its own interest to pray for a 
committee, that it might lay before 
it such supplementary evidence as it 
might be permitted to do under the 
standing orders. To fancy that other 
lines would, under this resolution, be 
excluded from competition in the 
Commons is monstrous. In the first 
, the question of the best trunk 
ine to the north, the most important 
uestion respecting a line of railway 
that has yet been propounded, was 
not fairly raised and argued, much 
less satisfactorily determined. That 
it was not satisfactorily determined is 
notorious. The Times, which in such 
matters always expresses the popular 
opinion, observed the other day in a 
leading article on the momentous 
subject of railways, when referring 
to the mode in which the bills were 
dealt with by committees last ses- 
sion :-— 
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“* The railways were left to the issue 
of tumultuous trials, in extempore courts, 
in which the judges might or might not 
be above the average member of parlia- 
ment. The greatest decision of the 
whole—that between the nortbern lines 
—was actually left to a mere boy, who, 
perhaps, was wise enough to confer with 
authorities out of court, who might also 
be his superiors, if not in sagacity, at 
least in information and experience.” 


Two things are universally ad- 
mitted about this committee,—first, 
that its members were one and all 
rather below this average to which 
the Times alludes; and secondly, 
that the decision was passed by the 
casting vote of the chairman, Lord 
Courtenay. Therefore, it is not sur- 
prising, taking the matter abstract- 
edly, that the decision should be un- 
satisfactory. That there was no fair 
trial of the question appears from 
this fact, that through the in- 
terference and decision of the 
Board of Trade—and that, last year, 
was practically and substantially of 
the government, whose full powers 
in these matters, active and passive, 
direct and indirect, were confided 
to this Board—of the three com- 
peting lines from London to York, 
that which asserted a great prin- 
ciple in the construction of rail- 
ways, namely, the Direct Northern, 
was not as an integral line heard 
atall. The Boardof Trade, by making 
a sort of patch-work line, with the 
object of including in the route ex- 
isting lines, absolutely drove the Di- 
rect Northern as an integral line out 
of the field. The Times in the same 
article, from which we have already 
quoted, observes,— 


“The railway department of the 
Board of Trade, last year, careful and 
ans as it was, did not succeed. 

t failed to win the respect of the legis- 
lature, In one important point it ran 
counter to the obvious necessities of the 
case, and the opinion of all unprejudiced 
authorities, including the Premier him- 
self, namely, in favouring existing rail- 
ways to the prejudice of direct lines. Its 
idea was a system of endless ramifica- 
tions, with as few trunks as possible, 
The result of such a plan would be a 
maze of railways, devious with branches, 
and knotty with junctions, which might 
be partially convenient to some localities, 
but would be generally inconvenient as 
a whole. But this is the prevailing error 
of our railway communications. Why 
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must a man wind about or zigzag over 
half of England because he wants to go 
to Edinburgh, to Exeter, or to Dover? 
There isa want of head, of unity of design. 
Sir Robert made a wonderful merit ths 
other day of helping to straighten a tri- 
fling sinuosity, and talked of bringing 
England, and Scotland, and Ireland, some 
hours nearer vid Tamworth. He does not 
know how much moreis to be done. To 
use a familiar expression, ‘we must use 
our heads to save our heels.’ Some good 
leading ideas impressed on the legisla- 
ture will save a great deal of expensive 
littleness, to be patched continually at 
still greater expense. A good railway 
constitution will save us no end of re- 
medial lines.” 


The question which the Times so 
pertinently puts remains yet to be 
determined, “ Why must a man 
wind about or zigzag over half Eng- 
land because he wants to go to Edin- 
burgh, to Exeter, or to Dover?” In 
other words, the question between 
the most direct line that can be made 
from the metropolis to the north of 
England, and the kingdom of Scot- 
land, and a line (a very excellent 
one of its kind, and with many pecu- 
liar recommendations) which zigzags 
to accommodate a number of towns 
in England, remains to be decided. 
And the House of Commons cannot 
refuse to decide it. Each line is so 
good a representative of its class, 
that the decision as between them 
will involve a decision upon the 
question as to whether a direct or 
devious system of railways is to be 
preferred for a main trunk line? 
And this is the one great question 
to be decided this session—the one 
in which the country for present and 
future has the deepest interest. The 
trial of this in the cases of these two 
Great Northern lines (Mr. Hudson's 
plan asa national project is utterly 
inadmissible, and must be at once 
repudiated by any committee), sup- 
ported as they each are, by plenty of 
money, and plenty of influence, will 
be the great contest of the session. 
I maintain, then, that the resolution 
cannot and will not prevent it; and, 
therefore, that the precedent will not 
prevail in tempting men to risk time 
and money in the last session of the 
parliament, by bringing in bills which 
they are not morally certain to carry. 

For all the reasons given, and 
under the circumstances explained, I 
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do not think that there will be the 
slightest difficulty for the country to 
find the resources necessary to con- 
struct such lines as shall receive the 
sanction of parliament. The pressure 
may be heavy, but not oppressive, 
for it will be spread over a series of 
ears. While I say this, however, 
et it be understood that I am satisfied 
every considerable town in the 
United Kingdom, every populous or 
productive district, will have its rail- 
way. The meshes of the net-work 
which will, ere long, cover this king- 
dom will be diminutive indeed. Much, 
very much, in a commercial and in- 
dustrial point of view will be gained 
by this; much that one loved and 
elit and ever must regret, will 
be destroyed by it; but the result is 
inevitable. No town, no considerable 
aggregation of human beings any 
where, will be content without the 
service of a railway. The mighty 
powers which it possesses as a unl- 
versal means of transit, have so fas- 
cinated civilised msnkind, that they 
are blind to its expense, and deaf to 
the fact that, in hundreds of instances, 
they do not want it ; and in hundreds 
of others, that they cannot afford to 
pay for it. In other words, that the 
facility of rapid conveyance, and 
especially for small distances, is to 
them not a want, but a durury, and 
that of the most expensive sort, and 
one in which common prudence 
would forbid them to indulge. Paddy, 
for instance, has not a potato to eat, 
yet beneficent speculators insist upon 
giving him a pine-apple. Ireland 
has not one tenth part of the common 
roads virtually necessary for its pro- 
sperity, yet we give it railways. 
Nature has abundantly supplied the 
means of intercommunication by 
water ; the best, as it always was from 
the dawn of creation and ever will 
be for the mass of a population, be- 
cause the cheapest, and in every 
respect the most accommodating to 
the wants of the poor man. The cost 
of one long line of railway would 
enable the engineer to make in Ire- 
land the most perfect system of in- 
land navigation in the world; but 
this, the rational project for the 
relief and advancement of the popu- 
lation in civilisation, industry, and 
prosperity, is not alone neglected, 
but scouted ; and we give them rail- 
ways of which, from the well-nigh 
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valuelessness of time to the multitude, 
and the little distance traversed by 
the longest of the lines and the mild- 
ness of the climate, they have less 
need, to say nothing of their squalid 
poverty and normal position among 
nations, than, perhaps, any other 
le upon the face of the earth. 
Undoubtedly railways, in affording 
present employment and opening up 
the country and awakening its re- 
sources, will confer great and en~ 
during benefits upon the country ; 
but the ordinary course of proceeding 
has been inverted, as every thing is 
in poor Ireland and miserable Spain. 
n England, France, the United 
States of Europe and of: America, 
common roads and canals were 
wrought first into a reticulated sys- 
tem; railways came afterwards to 
complete the other, the cheaper, and 
for the mass of the population,the more 
beneficial system of intercourse and 
intercommunication. In1838, when 
M. Martin (du Nord) was laying his 
lan for a fetwork of railways in 
‘rance before the Chamber of De- 
puties. He began by saying,— 

“* Gentlemen, we have just laid before 
you the plans of the great lines of navi- 
gation, the establishment whereof ap- 
peared to us necessary to unite the two 
seas which wash France, and to bind to- 
gether the extremities of the kingdom. 
At present we have to occupy your at- 
tention with this new mode of communi- 
cation which excites in so high adegree the 
public interest, and which must exercise 
so great an influence upon the moral, 
political, industrial, and commercial fu- 
turity of nations, We would speak of 
railways.” 


Before the Americans of the United 
States thought of making railways, 
they enjoyed the use of an internal 
navigation of 1800 leagues, extending 
from the eastern extremity of their 
territory to the Gulf of Mexico. 
Nature was, as she is likewise in Ire- 
land, most bountiful in rivers and 
lakes. Art, by canalisation, connected 
them all into one grand system of 
internal communication; the best, 
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because the cheapest and the most 
enduring in the world. Gme. Tell 
Poussin* says the railways are but 
the complements of this first great 
work : 

** lls viennent se ranger dans la méme 
classification. Nous distinguerons donc 
sous la dénomination de la ligne de l’At- 
lantique tous les chemins de fer qui ten- 
dent a former une seconde ceinture arti- 
ficielle de communication paralléle au 
littoral et sous celle de l’Atlantique vers 
Vouest; tous ceux qui tendent a créer 
ou a activer des rapports directs ou in- 
directs entre cette premiére ligne et les 
régions 4 l’ouest des monts Allegha- 
niens,.” 

In short, a system of railways was 
projected and brought forward, and 
in great part executed as ancillary 
to the system of internal navigation 
already made complete. It was only 
after they had availed themselves of 
the gifts of nature to the fullest ex- 
tent that they betook themselves to 
the aid of purely artificial roads, and, 
at the cheapest, very costly roads, 
and they had two excellent reasons 
for so doing ; first, the vast extent of 
their territory ; and, secondly, the fact 
that their water communication is 
rendered unavailable during a con- 
siderable portion of the year by the 
frost. As to the first, there is 
nothing more lucidly certain to a 
capable mind than the fact that the 
paramount value in every point of 
view of a railway is directly in its 
length. The only excuse for cutting 
up land and spending money on short 
railways rests upon considerations 
and calculations as to the local benefit 
to be conferred, and the commercial 
advantages locally to be gained, and 
the return to be expected from the 
capital invested. Obviously these 
schemes for short railways which are 
not in the least of national or im- 
perial importance ought to be carried 
out ; and when brought forward bond 
Jide and wisely, will be sure to be car- 
ried out eventually by local pro- 

rietors, who invest their money and 

ave no design of gambling with it or 


stagging it.t 





* Chemins de Fer Américains. Par Gme. Tell Poussin. Paris, 1836. 


t+ We must resume this subject at an early opportunity, as we have much more to 
say.—O. Y. 






























































Ir would not be easy to give a cor- 
rect idea of a Newfoundland fishing 
village. Village! the word calls up 
visions of quiet hamlets embosomed 
in trees. We see cottages, each with 
its little garden, from which floats 
upward a scent of wallflowers and 
stocks. The women are working at 
their open doors; the children are 
rolling on the green, or sailing their 
boats in the willow-shaded pond, or 
swinging in the old elm near the 
church. The church itself is half 
hidden by two or three dark yew- 
trees, that throw deep shadows over 
the daisied graves about them; and 
there is a winding walk that leads to 
the very gate of the pretty parsonage. 
The old manor-house is near, with 
its noisy rookery and its rich woods, 
from whose shades flows forth all 
day a stream of merry song ; and far 
away are yet statelier mansions and 
broader parks. 

Far other is the scene presented by 
a so-called village on the coast of 
Newfoundland. A few low wooden 
huts perched here and there among 
the rocks, with a rude path of com- 
munication between them; a small, 

lain church, also of wood; and a 

uilding, generally of more preten- 
sion, surmounted by a small cross, 
the Roman Catholic chapel ;—such 
are its component parts. No flowers ; 
no dens, save here and there a 
patch of potatoes ; no parsonage, for 
a clergyman comes from a distance 
to perform divine service on a Sun- 


a 

ier above tier along the coast, 
supported by fir-poles fixed in the 
rock, are the stages on which the 
salted fish is spread to dry. The 
scent rising from these is an antidote 
to all romance. The “breath of the 
sweet south,” blowing fresh from the 
waters, passes over the “ cod-flakes,” 
and becomes tainted with the sicken- 
ing odour. Even at a considerable 
distance from the shore the same 
annoyance is felt, poisoning the pure 
air of heaven. There are other hor- 
rors ofa similar description connected 
with the fisheries, but I pass them 
by with a shudder. 
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The bare-footed children, lying 
among the stones, raise their un- 
washed faces to watch the stranger 
with looks of stupid wonder. The 
women, if it be summer, sit basking 
in the sun; few, alas! great as the 
need may be, with needle in hand. 

Their talk is of seals and cod-fish, 
of hauling and jigging; and their 
jargon generally betrays an Irish 
origin. All this is little cheerful, 
but there is a sadness induced by the 
silence of Nature in the scenery of 
Newfoundland, that none that have 
not felt it can understand. You 
may pause again and again as you 
wander among the stunted woods, 
and strain your ear to hear the voice 
of a bird, the hum of an insect, in 
vain. All is lonely and desolate, 
yourself the only living, breathing 
creature far as the sight can reach. 
The continuous murmur of life and 
joy that fills the summer air of our 
own country is unknown there. ‘The 
wind cannot “shake music from the 
boughs” of the stunted fir-trees. 
Here and there a stream bounding 
along its rocky bed, or a stray ouzel, 
with its poor chirping, may strive to 
break the melancholy spell ; but the 
general aspect of Nature is mournful, 
and where beauty exists it is as the 
beauty of a statue—cold, and voiceless, 
and dead. 

It was on a warm and sunny day 
in July that I first visited a fishing 
village, about nine miles from what 
was then my home in Newfoundland. 
The road (almost the only one the 
island could then boast), after skirt- 
ing the shores of a fine lake, entered 
a potent valley, the hills on 
either side rising in rich and varied 
undulations, clothed with the dark 
green foliage of the low fir-trees, varied 
occasionally by the white blossoms of 
wild pear and cherry, or the young 
leaves of birch and balsam -pop- 
lar. Here and there a huge mass 
of rock shewed itself above the trees ; 
in one place stone was heaped on 
stone as if by the hand of man, and 
in the crevices, shrubs, and mosses, 
and wild-flowers, had found root, and 
were hanging like garlands round a 
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gigantic tomb. As we neared the 
place of our destination the valle 
widened, the one range of hills 
stretching on to the rig t, the other 
trending away to the left along the 
coast of the bay, which lay calm and 
beautiful before us. An _ island, 
above whose rocky and precipitous 
coast were green slopes, to which a 
thin haze lent unwonted beauty, 
stretched across the quiet waters ; and 
far away were the blue hills of the 
opposite horn of the bay. By the 
road-side a small stream from one of 
the hills danced along its way, broken 
by many falls, and tumbling headlong 
at last over a tall rock into the sea. 
There were fishing-boats moving in 
the bay, and the little packet-boat 
was waiting, with loosened sails, for a 
passenger, | suppose. 

We spent some time in exploring 
cu foot some of the rugged paths made 
by the water-courses of spring on 
the hill-sides, finding here and there 
patches of grass, and sometimes even 
of clover, and catching, as we rose 
higher, glimpses of scenery that 
awakened our admiration. At length 
we made our way to the unsightl 
village, and visited the uieal it 
was with a strange feeling that I 
heard the familiar words of holy 
writ stammered forth by the ragged 
children in that wild place. We 
obtained a holiday for the poor little 
creatures, and moved on towards the 
church. It was a low wooden build- 
ing, with a disproportionately small 
tower at one end; the interior was 
plain and neat. The burying-ground 
about it was on the slope of a hill, so 
rocky and bare, that when a corpse 
was to be interred, the mould to 
cover it was necessarily brought 
from a distance. Scanty, coarse 
grass grew about the little mounds 
that were scattered here and there, 
with rude, unengraved stones at their 
head. Two graves were distinguished 
from the rest by a covering of stone, 
surrounded by a light wooden rail- 
ing. One of them, I knew, con- 
tained the ashes of a little child, 
whose parents had chosen to bury 
her in that sad place; the other was 
the resting-place of one to whom a 
sorrowful history belonged. I had 
felt a strange interest in her who lay 
sleeping there, and now all I had 
heard of her trials came vividly back 
to my mind. 
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She was a member of a respectable 
family in the west of England, and 
had married with the consent of her 
relations. Soon after her marriage 
her husband proposed to visit Ame- 
rica, where he was supposed to pos- 
sess considerable property. Full of 
hope she accompanied him, leaving 
her home and all the long-tried love 
that had blest her there, to follow 
him with all a woman’s fearless trust. 
He gave some plausible reason for 
calling at Newfoundland on his way 
to the continent of America, and she 
arrived there wearied and ill after a 
tedious voyage. Professing anxiet 
about her health, and assuring her it 
was absolutely necessary for the good 
of his estates that he should oy 
on his way immediately, he left her 
in lodgings and sailed for America. 
A few days afterwards messengers 
from England landed at St. John’s 
in search of the fugitive husband, 
who was no more than a common 
swindler. 

Although deserted, a stranger in a 
strange land, yet the poor young wife 
was not long friendless. Some bene- 
volent persons offered her an asylum, 
and with them she found a home for 
some months. There was something 
inexpressibly touching in the gentle, 
uncomplaining patience with which, 
as I have been told, she bore the 
grief that had made life dark for her. 
She never mentioned him who had 
so heartlessly deceived and deserted 
her. Surely she had loved him well 
to leave country and kindred to fol- 
low him, and surely the grief that 
had the sharpest sting was the know- 
ledge of his unworthiness! Her trust 
was broken for ever; and as none 
could know the depth and sacredness 
of the love she had once felt, so none 
could have part in the bitterness of 
her disappointment and sorrow. 

But, though her lips were silent, 
her pale cheek and failing frame bore 
witness to the trouble that was slowly 
consuming her life. No word ever 
came from him, whom, perhaps, even 
yet she regretted. She did not say 
she expected to hear, and yet surely 
her woman’s heart must have clung 
to some faint hope that, after all, he 
might not be as they said, and that 
he would come or send, not leave 
her utterly desolate to die amon 
strangers! But time passed on an 
brought no change, save that she 
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ee weaker; and when, at last, the 
ong winter was over, and the streams 
burst gaily from their icy bonds, the 
sorrowful stranger passed from the 
earth for ever. 

The remembrance of all this crossed 
my mind as I stood beside the grave, 
and tried to tear away the coarse 
grass that had forced its way between 
the railings, half hiding the stone 
slab. She who had been the darling 
of a happy home, who had been for 
awhile a happy wife,—she whose 
heart sorrow had broken, yet not 
embittered,—she, the grateful, pa- 
tient, sorrowful woman, lay there at 
my feet! Of all to whom she had 
been most dear, not one had soothed 
her hours of sorrow, not one had 
held her dying head, not one had 
looked upon her grave ; and I, avery 
stranger, stood there alone, with tears 
in my eyes and sympathy in my 
heart, for grief that had passed by for 
ever. 

In the meantime my companions 
had all left me, and, suddenly waking 
from my meditations, I hurried after 
them to a small cottage, which we 
entered. ‘There was but one person 
there, a very aged man, leaning over 
the expiring embers of a wood-fire. 
The wide chimney was the only 
passage through which the light en- 
tered, but it was a matter of little 
consequence to him, for he had long 
been totally blind. He was ninety- 
six years old, had left his native place 
in Devonshire at the age of five-and- 
twenty to seek his fortune in New- 
foundland, and had lived for seventy 
long a in the village in which we 
found him—not in the same house, 
for he must, I should think, have 
outlived many such frail habitations. 
The schoolmaster, who had accom- 
panied us, lifted the old man’s red 
cap, and his long, snowy hair fell 
over hisshoulders. One of our party 
was a little child, fair and gay, the 
petted darling of us all; and there 
was something very affecting in the 
contrast between the glow and beauty 
of her young life and the helpless- 
ness and poverty of that man’s old 
age. “He had children,” he said, 
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“ but he knew little of them now; he 
was very old; he did not often hear 
any thing of them.” Poor old man! 
My heart ached for him, and the 
merry child grew silent and grave, 
and crept closer to her mother. 

But a slow step drew near, and an 
old woman entered the cottage, laden 
with sticks. She took little notice of 
us, but made her way to the chim- 
ney-corner, and, laying her hand on 
the old man’s knee, bent over the 
fire and heaped on the sticks till there 
was a cheerful blaze. The school- 
master told us she was the old man’s 
wife, younger than himself by twenty 
years. 

We turned away, and the door 
closed on the poor old couple. ‘The 
sunshine eal not enter their win- 
dowless dwelling ; Poverty and Age 
were their daily companions; and 
yet there was something beautiful 
and soothing in the remembrance of 
that weak woman still fulfilling her 
labour of love! All was not dark in 
that poor hovel, for kindliness and af- 
fection had lived on through time and 
change ; and I thanked Heaven that 
such things could be. 

I remember little else of our ex- 
cursion. There was a scrambling 
walk among the rocks, not the less 
agreeable for being almost dangerous. 
Then we made a hasty sketch of one 
of the little coves with which the 
shores of the bay abound, and then 
we all returned to the miserable inn 
and made ready for our homeward 
drive, lingering yet again tg gaze on 
the sparkling waters—the only life- 
like things in the landscape. 

About a year later my father again 
visited the old man I have men- 
tioned. The long winter had tried 
him severely, and the hand of death 
wasuponhim. His mind, too, shared 
the general decay, and he wandered 
in his speech. In a few weeks the 
old fisherman was carried to his 
grave. The life of nearly a century 
was over, leaving no trace, save, 
por, something of regret in the 
1eart of the old wife, who must soon 
have followed him to the land of 
forgetfulness. 
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I. 


Brame not the daisies’ gentle blooms, 

Because the lily’s breath they breathe not ; 
Nor blame me, if the high perfumes 

Of roses in my hair | wreathe not. 
No fault is it of theirs, or mine, 

If separate forms of grace and sweetness 
They bear—I choose: a gift divine 

Hath each, rich in its own completeness ; 
And tastes may differently incline, 

Yet swerve no whit from greatness. 


II. 


Why censure we this thing, or that, 
Because it differs from some other 
Which we esteem the better? What 
You most dislike, may by another 
Be prized, and justly ; for all flowers 
And fruits, and men and women, truly, 
Have individual virtues — powers 
To win some share of love, if duly 
Examined in unbiass'd hours, 
Their graces shewing newly! 


Til. 


Let us not, then, find fault with him 
Whose tastes are not as ours; who treasures 
Fruits, fancies, blossoms, bright or dim; 
Books, studies, pictures, pastimes, pleasures, 
That, in their way, are just as sweet 
And pure, perhaps, as those we covet. 
Be sure the meanest worm hath yet 
Something of its own kind to love it; 
Scan Nature closely, and in it 
You'll find great facts to prove it! 


IV. 


Nor yet despise cach other, though 

I be more stout and you more slender ; 
Weeds are not weeds, that men call so, 

‘Ur roughest herbs have uses tender. 

We vary all; our thirsts we slake 

At different founts; on none in wrath 
The stars look down; gold doth not make 

Good sword ; for crowns no fitness hath 
Sharp steel ; the owl knows not to take 

Sunwards the eagle's path! 

¥. 

Yet each and all, in various ways, 

To form a perfect world are wanted ; 
The sun, which sheds on earth its rays, 

Hath shadows for a contrast granted. 
Contempt and hate are imps so dark, 

No, light®can fling a halo o’er them ; 
And we should love both lamb and lark, 

Nor scorn the midge that flits before them ; 
Gop gave us all—His holy ark 

With men and women bore them! 


YOL, XXXII. NO, CXCII. 
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ABOUT A CHRISTMAS BOOK.* 


IN A LETTER FROM MICHAEL ANGELO TITMARSH TO OLIVER YORKE, ESQ. 


The Deanery, November, 25. 
Ar this season of approaching Christ- 
mas, when tender mothers are fur- 
bishing up the children’s bed-rooms, 
and airing the mattrasses which those 
little darlings (now counting the 
days at Dr. Swishtail’s Academy, 
or the Misses Backboard’s Finishing 
Establishment) are to occupy for six 
happy weeks, we have often, dear 
Mr. Yorke, examined the beautiful 
store of gilt books with pretty a 
tures which begin to glitter on Mr. 
Nickisson’s library-table, and selected 
therefrom a store of presents for our 
numerous young friends. It is a 
pleasant labour. I like the kindly 
produce which PaternosterRow sends 
forth at this season. [like Christmas 
books, Christmas pantomimes, mince- 
pies, snap-dragon, and all Christinas 
fruit ; for though you and I can have 
no personal gratification in the two 
last-named deleterious enjoyments,— 


to eat that abominable compound of 


currants, preserves, and puff-paste, 
which infallibly results in a blue pill, 
or to dip in a dish of inflamed brandy 


for the purpose of fishing out seald- 
ing raisins which we don't like,—yet 
it gives us pleasure to see the young 
people so occupied —a melancholy 


and tender pleasure. We indulge in 
pleasant egotisms of youthful remi- 
niscence. The days of our boyhood 
come back again. The holy holidays! 
How much better you remember 
those days than any other. How 
sacred their happiness is; how keen 
even at this minute their misery. | 
forget whether I have told elsewhere 
the story of my friend, Sir John 
C——. He came down to breakfast 
with rather a disturbed and pallid 
countenance. His lady affectionately 
asked the cause of his disquiet. “ I 
have had an unpleasant dream. I 
dreamed I was at Charter - House, 
and that Raine flogged me!” He is 
sixty-five years old. A thousand 
great events may have happened to 
him since that period of youthful 
fustigation. Empires have waxed 
and waned since then. He has come 
into 20,000/. a-year; Napoleon is 
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dead since that period, and also the 
late Mr. Pitt. How many manly 
friends, hopes, cares, pleasures, have 
risen and died, and been forgotten! 
But not so the joys and pains of 
boyhood, the delights of the holi- 
days are still as brilliant as ever to 
him, the buds of the school birch- 
rod still tickle bitterly the shrinking 
os coccygis of memory ! 

Do you not remember, my dear 
fellow, our own joy when the 12th 
came and we plunged out of school, 
not to see the face of Muzzle for six 
weeks? <A good and illustrious boy 
were you, dear Oxtverr, and did your 
exercises, and mine too, with credit 
and satisfaction; but still it was a 
comes to turn your back upon 
Muzzle. Can you ever forget the 
glories of the beef-steak at the Bull 
and Mouth previous to going home; 
and the majestic way in which we 
ordered the port bom pronounced it 
to be “ ropy” or “ fruity ;” and cri- 
ticised the steak as if we had been 
Joseph Bregion, cook to Prince Rans- 
mausky? At twenty-five minutes 
past four precisely, the greys were in 
the coach; and the guard comes in 
and says, “ Now, gentlemen!” We 
lighted cigars magnanimously (since 
marriage — long, long before His 
Grace the Duke of Wellington’s pa- 
thetic orders against smoking, we 
gave up the vile habit). We take 
up the insides at the office in the 
Quadrant; and go bowling down 
Piccadilly on the road to Hounslow, 
Snow the guard playing “ Home, 
Sweet Home,” on the bugle. How 
clear it twangs on the ear even now! 
Can you ever forget the cold veal- 
pies at Bagshot, and the stout waiter 
with black tights, on the look-out 
for the coach asit came in to a minute? 
Jim Ward used to drive. I wonder 
where Jim is now. Is he gone? 
Yes, probably. Why the whole road 
is a ghost since then. The coaches 
and horses have been whisked up, 
and are passed away into Hades. The 
gaunt inns are tenantless; the notes 
of the horn that we used to hear 
tootling over Salisbury Plain as the 
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dawn rose and the wind was nip- 
ing cold, are reverberating in end- 
ess space. Where are the jolly 
turnpike - men who used to come 
out as the lamps lighted up the 
white bars of the gates, and the horses 
were in a halo of smoke? How 


they used to go over the six miles 
between Honiton and Escot Lodge! 
and there—there on Fair Mile Hill is 
the little carriage waiting, and Home 
in it, looking out with sweet eyes — 
eyes, oh, how steadfast, and loving, 
and tender. 


* * * 


This sentimentalism may surprise 
my revered friend and annoy the 
public, who are not called upon to 
be interested in their humble ser- 
vant’s juvenile biography; but it 
all comes very naturally out of the 
opening discussion about Christmas 
and Christmas books in general, and 
of this book in particular, just pub- 
lished by Mr. Burns, the very best 
of all Christmas books. Let us say 
this, dear Yorke, who, in other days, 
have pitilessly trampled on Forget- 
me-nots, and massacred whole gal- 
leries of Books of Beauty. By the 
way, what has happened to the beau- 
ties? Is May Fair used up? One 
does not wish to say any thing rude, 
but I would wager that any tea-party 
in Red Lion Square will turn out a 
dozen ladies to the full as handsome 
as the charmers with whose portraits 
we are favoured this year. There are 
two in particular whom I really never 
—but let us not be too personal, and 
return to Mr. Burns’ Poems and 
Pictures. 

The charming Lieder und Bilder 
of the Dusseldorf painters has, no 
doubt, given the idea of the work. 
The German manner has found fa- 
your among some of our artists—the 
Puseyites of art, they may be called, 
in this country, such as Messrs. 
Cope, Redgrave, ‘Townsend, Horsley, 
&e.; who go back to the mas- 
ters before Raphael, or to his own 
best time (that of his youth), for 
their models of grace and beauty. 
Their designs have a religious and 
ascetic, not a heathen and voluptuous 
tendency. There is with them no 
revelling in boisterous nudities like 
Rubens, no glowing contemplation of 
lovely forms as in ‘Titian or Etty, 
but a meek, modest, and downcast 
demeanour, They appeal to tender 
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sympathies, and deal with subjects of 
conjugal or maternal love, or charity, 
or devotion. In poetry, Goethe 
can’t find favour in their eyes, but 
Uhland does. Milton is too vast for 
them, Shakspeare too earthy, but 
mystic Collins is a favourite; and 
gentle Cowper; and Alford sings 
pious hymns for them to the mild 
strains of his little organ. 

The united work of these poets 
and artists is very well suited to. the 
kind and gentle Christmas season. 
All the verses are not good, and some 
of the pictures are but feeble; yet 
the whole impression of the volume 
is an exceedingly pleasant one. The 
solemn and beautiful forms of the 
figures ; the sweet, soothing cadences 
and themes of the verse, affect one 
like music. Pictures and songs are 
surrounded by beautiful mystical 
arabesques, waving and twining round 
each page. isvery now and then you 
light upon one which is so pretty, it 
looks as if you had put a flower be- 
tween the leaves. You wander about 
and lose yourselfamongst these plea- 
sant labyrinths, and sit down to re- 
pose on the garden-bench of the 
fancy (this is a fine image), smelling 
the springing blossoms, and listening 
to the chirping birds that shoot about 
amidst the flickering sunshine and 
the bending twigs and leaves. All 
this a man with the least imagination 
can do in the heart of winter, seated 
in the arm-chair by the fire, with the 
Poems and Pictures in his hand. 
What were life good for, dear Yorxe, 
without that blessed gift of fancy ? 
Let us be thankful to those kind 
spirits who minister to it by painting, 
or poetry, or music! When Mrs. 
Y. has sang a song of Haydn's 
to you, I have seen the tears of hap- 
piness twinkle in your eyes; and at 
certain airs of Mozart, have known 
the intrepid, the resolute, the stern 
Oxtver to be as much affected as 
that soft-hearted Molly of a milk- 
maid mentioned by Mr. Wordsworth, 
who, moved by the singing of a black- 
bird, beheld a vision of trees in Loth- 
bury, and a beautiful, clear Cum- 
berland stream dashing down in the 
neighbourhood of St. Mary Axe. 

And this is the queer power of 
Art; that when you wish to describe 
its effect upon you, you always fall 
to describing something else. I can- 
not answer for it that a picture is not 
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a beautiful melody; that a grand 
sonnet by Tennyson is not in reality 
a landscape by Titian; that the last 
pas by Taglioni is not a bunch of 
roses or an ode of Horace; but I am 
sure that the enjoyment of the one 
has straightway brought the other to 
my mind, and vice versd. Who 
knows that the blind man, who said 
that the sound of a trumpet was his 
idea of scarlet, was not perfectly 
right? Very likely the sound ofa 
trumpet zs scarlet. In the matter of 
this book of Poems and Pictures, I 
have never read prettier pictures than 
many of these verses are, or seen 
handsomer poems hung up in any 
picture-gallery. Mrs. Cope’s poem 
of the “Village Stile” is the first 
piece as you enter the gallery :— 
“« Age sat upon’t when tired of straying, 
And children that had been a-maying 

There twined their garlands gay ; 
What tender partings, blissful meetings, 
What faint denials, fond entreatings, 

It witness’d in its day ! 
The milkmaid on its friendly rail 
Would ofttimes rest her brimful pail, 

And lingering there awhile, 

Some lucky chance (that tell-tale cheek 
Doth something more than chance be- 
speak!) [The sly rogue !] 

Brings Lubin to the stile. 
But what he said or she replied, 
Whether he ask’d her for his bride, 
And she so sought was won, 
There is no chronicle to tell ; 
For silent is the oracle, 
The village stile is gone.” 


In the very midst of these verses, 
and from a he full of birds, and 
flowers, and creeping plants tangling 
round them, the village stile breaks 


out upon you. There is Age sitting 
upon it, returning home from market ; 
on tother side the children, who 
have been maying, are twining their 
garlands. The cottage-chimney is 
smoking comfortably ; the birds in 
the arabesque are making a great 
chirping and twittering; the young 
folks go in, the old farmer hobbles 
over the stile and has gone to sup- 
per; the evening has come, it is 
age 3. The birds in the arabesque 
ave gone to roost; the sun is going 
down ; the milkmaid is sitting on the 
stile now—beautiful, sweet, down- 
eyed, tender milkmaid !—and has her 
hand in Lubin’s, somehow. Lubin 
is a capital name for him; a very 
meek, soft, handsome young fellow ; 
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just such a_ sentimental - looking 
spooney as a perverse lass would 
choose ; and at page 4, the village 
stile is gone. Xnd what is it we 
have in its stead, alackaday ? What 
means that broken lily? How comes 
that young lady in the flowing bed- 
gown to be lying on the floor, 
her head upon the cushion of her 
praying-stool? Alas, the lily is the 
emblem of the young lady! Jeune 


Jille et jeune fleur, they are both done 


for. Woe is me, that two so young 
and beautiful should be nipped off 
thus suddenly, the Lady Lys and 
Fleurde Marie! Sie jacent, and Mr. 
Alford comes like a robin and pipes 
a dirge over the pair :— 


** Thou wert fair, Lady Mary, 
As the lily in the sun; 
And fairer yet thou mightest be, 
Thy youth was but begun. 


Thine eye was soft and glancing, 
Of the deep bright blue, 

And on the heart thy gentle words 
Fell lighter than the dew. 


They found thee, Lady Mary, 
With thy palms upon thy breast, 

Even as thou hadst been praying 
At thy hour of rest, 


The cold pale moon was shining 
On thy cold pale cheek, 

And the Morn of thy Nativity 
Had just begun to break.” 


A sad Christmas this, indeed! but 
the friends of Lady Mary must be 
consoled by the delightf»l picture 
which Mr. Dyce has left of her. [low 
tenderly she lies there with folded 
palms, the typical lily bending sadly 
over her! Pretty, prim, and beatified, 
it would almost be disrespectful to 
mourn over such an angel. 

But when we get to a real charac- 
ter—a real woman—(though no great 
beauty, if Mr. Horsley’s portrait of 
her be a true one)—where we have 
a poet speaking a genuine feeling — 
Cowper writing on the receipt of his 
mother’s picture out of Norfolk — 
a man’s heart is very differently 
moved :— 


“© that those lips had language! Life 
has pass'd 

With me but roughly since I heard thee 
last. 

Those lips are thine—thy own sweet 
smile I see, 

The same that oft in childhood solaced 

me ; 
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Voice only fails, else how distinct they 
say, 

‘Grieve not, my child, chase all thy 
fears away !’ 

lhe meek intelligence of those dear eyes 

(Bless'd by the art that can immortal- 
ise,— 

The art that baffles ‘Time’s tyrannic 
claim 

To quench it) here shines on me still the 
same. 

Faithful remembrancer of one so dear, 

O welcome guest, though unexpected 
here ! 

Who bidd'st me honour with an artless 
song, 

Atfectionate, a mother lost so long ; 

1 will obey, not willingly alone, 

But gladly, as the precept were her own : 

And, while that face renews my filial 
grief, 

Fancy shall weave a charm for my relief ; 

Shall steep me in Elysian reverie, 

A momentary dream that thou art she.” 

How tender and true the verses 

are! How naturally the thoughts 

rise as the poet looks at the calm 

portrait ; and the sacred days of 

childhood come rising back again 

to his memory. The very trivialities 

in subsequent parts of the poem be- 

token its authenticity, and bear wit- 

ness to the naturalness of the emo- 

tion :— 


** Where once we dwelt our name is 

heard no more, 

Children not thine have trod my nursery 
floor ; 

And where the gard’ner Robin, day by 
day, 

Drew me to school along the public way, 

Delighted with my bauble coach, and 
wrapp'd 

In scarlet mantle warm, and velvet cap: 

"Tis now become a history little known, 

rhat once we call’d the pastoral house 
our own, 

Short-lived possession! but the record 
fair, 

That memory keeps of all thy kindness 
there, 

Sull outlives many a storm, that has 
effaced 

‘Thy nightly visits to my chamber made, 

Phat thou might’st know me safe and 
warmly laid ; 

[hy morning bounties ere I left my home, 

The biscuit or confectionary plum ; 

lhe fragrant waters on my cheek be- 
stow'd 

By thy own hand, till fresh they shone 
and glow’d ; 

All this, and more endearing still than 
all, 

Iby constant flow of love, that knew no 
fall, 
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Ne’er roughen’d by those cataracts and 

breaks, 

humour interposed too 

makes ;— 

All this, still legible in memory’s page, 

And still to be so to my latest age, 

Adds joy to duty, makes me glad to pay 

Such honours to thee as my numbers 
may ! 

Perhaps a frail memorial, but sincere, 

Not scorn’d in heaven, though little no- 
ticed here.” 


That often 


Even that twaddling about biscuit 
and confectionary plum has a charm 
init. You see the gentle lady bu- 
sied in her offices of kindness for the 
timid, soft-hearted boy. “ Wretch 
even then, life’s journey just begun,” 
conscience comes even there to dis- 
turb that delicate spirit, and embitter 
the best and earliest memorials of 
life. Mr. Horsley follows the painter 
down the text with delightful com- 
mentaries ; he has illustrated the 
lines which a certain chair-maker 
has rendered abominably common, 
and shews us the gardener Robin 
leading the boy to school in scarlet 
mantle, and warm velvet cap. The 
kind mother is peering from the gar- 
den-gate before the parsonage, and 
the old church in the quiet village. 

A great charm in the verses has 
always been to me, that he does not 
grieve too much for her. ‘The kind, 
humble heart follows her up to hea- 
ven, and there meekly acknowledges 
her. “'The son of parents passed 
into the skies,” says the filial spirit, 
so humble that he doubted of him- 
self only. The little churchyard 
sketch with which Mr. Horsley closes 
this sweet elegy is a delightful com- 
ment on it,—the poem in the shape 
of a picture as it seems to me. One 
may muse over both for hours; and 
get nothing but the sweetest and 
Kindest thoughts from either. 

Whether it is that where the 
verses fail, the artists are feeble, or 
that a poor pocm makes a discord, as 
it were, and destroys the harmony 
which the concert of poct and painter 
ought to produce, I don’t know: but 
if the verses are feeble, the pictures 
look somehow unsatisfactory by their 
side; and one belieres in_ neither. 
Thus the next illustrated poem, 
“The Tale of the Coast Guard,” is 
too fine and pompous, and the ac- 
companying picture by Redgrave 
equally unreal. “ Sir Roland Graeme,” 
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with illustrations by Selous, very 
clever and spirited, affects me no way. 
I do not care if I see those theatrical 
fellows plunging and fighting with 
harmless broad-swordsagain. Where- 
as, at the next page, you come to 
some verses about a snow-drop, and 
a picture overhead of that small 
bulbous beauty—to look at both, 
which causes the greatest pleasure ¢ 
All the pages adorned with natural 
illustrations are pleasant; such as 
the holly which figures by the famous 
old song of “ When this old cap was 
new ;” some buttercups which illus- 
trate a subject as innocent, &c. 
Where there is violent action requi- 
site the artists seem to fail, except in 
one, or couple of instances. Mr. 
Tenniel has given a gallant illustra- 
tion of the ballad of “War comes 
with manhood, as light comes with 
day,” in which drawing there is 
great fire and energy ; and Mr. Cor- 
bould’s “ Wild Iluntsman” has no 
little vigour and merit. His illus- 
trations to the legend of Gilbert 
A’Beckett are quite tame and con- 
ventional. Mr. Tenniel’s “ Prince 
and Outlaw” represent a prince and 
outlaw of Astley’ss—the valorous 
Widdicomb and the intrepid Go- 
mersal. ‘The truth is that the bal- 
lads to which the pictures are ap- 
pended are of the theatrical sort, and 
quite devoid of genuineness and sim- 
plicity. 

But set them to deal with a real 
sentiment and the artists appreciate 
it excellently. Witness Cope’s de- 
lightful drawings to ‘‘ The Mourner,” 
his sweet figures to the sweet and 
plaintive old ballad of “ Cumnor 
Hall.” Townsend's excellent com- 
positions to the “Miner;” Dyce's 
charming illustration of the “Christ- 
Cross Rhyme,”—in which page both 
poet and painter have perfectly re- 
produced the Catholic spirit :— 


“ Christ his cross shall be my speed ! 
Teach me, Father John, to read, 
That in church on holy-day 
I may chant the psalm, and pray. 


Let me learn, that 1 may know 

W hat the shining windows shew, 
With that bright Child in her hands, 
Where the lovely Lady stands. 


Teach me letters one, two, three, 
Till that I shall able be 


About a Christmas Book. 








[December, 








Signs to know, and words to frame, 
And to spell sweet Jesu’s name. 


Then, dear master, will I look 
Day and night in that fair book, 
Where the tales of saints are told, 
With their pictures all in gold. 


Teach me, Father Jobn, to say 
Vesper-verse and matin-lay ; 

So when I to God shall plead, 
Christ his Cross will be my speed.” 


A pretty imitation indeed. Copes 
and censers, stained glass and choris- 
ters,—all the middle-age parapher- 
nalia, produced with an accuracy that 
is curiously perfect and picturesque. 
But, O my dearly beloved Oxtver! 
what are these meek canticles and 
gentle nasal concerts compared to the 
full sound which issues from the 
generous lungs when a Port begins 
to sing :— 


** And bring the lassie back to me 
That’s aye sae neat and clean ; 

Ae blink o’ her wad banish care, 
Sae charming is my Jean. 


What sighs and vows, amang the knowes, 
Hae pass’d atween us twa! 

How fond to meet, how wae to part, 
That night she gaed awa!”’ 


Heaven bless the music! it is a 
warm, manly, kindly heart that 
speaks there,—a grateful, generous 
soul that looks at God’s world with 
honest eyes, and trusts to them 
rather than to the blinking peep- 
ers of his neighbour. Such a 
man walking the fields and singing 
out of his full heart is pleasanter to 
hear, to my mind, than a whole 
organ-loft full of Puseyites, or an 
endless procession of quavering shave- 
lings from Littlemore. 

But every bird has its note, from 
the blackbird on the thorn to the 
demure pie that haunts cathedral 
yards, and, when caught, can be 
taught to imitate any thing. Here 
you have a whole aviary of them. 
Cowper, that coos like a dove ; Col- 
lins, that complains like a nightin- 
gale; with others who might be com- 
pared to the brisk bullfinch, the 
polite canary, or the benevolent cock- 
robin ;—each sings, chirps, twitters, 
cock-a-doodledoos in his fashion—a 
pleasant chorus! And I recommend 
you, dear Yorks, aiid the candid 
reader to purchase the cage. 
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